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PREFACE TO PART II 


T he monuments of architecture described in this part of the Publications of 
an American Archmological Expedition to Syria in 1899-1900 are chietl\- 
those of the mountain regions of Northern Central Syria and the Djebcd 
Hauran. A small number of buildings found in the basaltic region southeast of 
Aleppo are published herew ith, being ([uite new to the history of architecture ; wdiile 
monuments at Isriyeh and Palmyra, though they do not come properly under 
the title of this book, are described in connection with new material found by this 
expedition. 

The architecture of Northern Central Syria was first brought to the notice of the 
scientific world by Count Melchior de X'ogiie, wdio made an extensive tour in 1861-62. 
and published the result of his observations in “ Ea Syrie Centrale, Architecture 
Civile et Religieuse," in 1866-77. Before this time, in 1842, MM. Texier and Pullan 
had passed directly through the region and publisheal two monuments in their “ Archi- 
tecture Byzantine,” one of A\ hich was afterward republished by M. de X ogiie. Since 
the visit of M. de XAgtie, little effort has been made to studv the architectural monu- 
merits of the country, and one hundred and twenty of the plates of “ La Syrie Cen- 
trale,” with the text that accompanies them, have remained the principal, if not the 
sole, source of information regarding the pagan and Christian architecture of Northern 
Central Syria. Occasional notes and photographs, howcwer, by Professor Eduard 
Sachau and Dr. Max van Berchem have called attention to the architecture of the 
region. 

The architectural remains of the Djebel llauran, on the other hand, ha\ e been 
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known for a longer time, and a greater number of scholars have made them the sub- 
ject of research. A number of monuments in this region were published at least 
as early as 1837, k'ount Leon de Laborde in his “ \Ayage de la Syrie,” and M. H. 
Guillaume Rey, in i860, published several plans and drawings of buildings of the 
Hauran in his “ X’ova^e dans le Haouran.” A fuller account of this architecture was 

. ^ o 

gi\’en by M. de \Agtie in the volume mentioned above, and the plans, elevations, sec- 
tions, and details, drawn to scale, which appeared in the twenty-three plates of “ La 
Syrie Centrale " devoted to this locality, were the first scientific and serviceable study 
of the subject to be made. Prior to 1866, the date when the last publication first 
appeared, a number of scholars, Burkhardt, Seetzen, and Wetstein, had published, in 
connection with their publication of inscriptions, notes of greater or less importance to 
the study of architecture, and the descriptions of Porter had been widely read. Since 
that date, the notes and photographs of M. Rene Dussaud and of Baron von Oppen- 
heim have added their quota to the fund of archaeological knowledge ; but there were 
and are still numerous sites in the Hauran where there are unpublished buildings of 
importance to the history of architecture. 

It w as the plan of this American e.xpedition, so far as the study of architecture was 
concerned, first, to \isit all of the sites reached by M. de X'ogiie, to verify the mea- 
surements of monuments already published and to take photographs of all such monu- 
ments : second, to study the unpublished monuments at the same sites for publication ; 
and, third, to e.xtend the search for ruins into unexplored territory and to determine, as 
far as possible, the geographical limits of the region that produced the particular styles 
of architecture known to exist in this section. In Northern Central Syria this plan 
was quite thoroughly carried out. All of the sites visited by M. de \"ogue were reached, 
published and unpublished monuments in them ^\■ere measured and photographed, and 
the search in unexplored territory was rewarded by the discovery of many sites with 
important architectural remains. In the Djebel Hauran the lateness of the season 
forbade a complete execution of the plan. All of the sites of monuments published by 
MM. de Laborde and Rey were visited, and all except three of those containing build- 
ings published by M. de Y'ogiie were reached and studied, and, in many of these, 
unpublished monuments were measured and photographed. No unknow n sites were 
discovered, but several unpublished monuments were found in places known to 
explorers. These are described in this publication. 
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Several salient points will be noticed by the reader in connection with the publica- 
tion of these monuments, d'he most striking of these is the enormous body of monu- 
ments still well preser\ ed, and the preat variety of classes of building's, public, priwite, 
and funeral, representing a continuous development through five centuries. Another 
impewtant feature is the unusually large number of buildings with definitely dated 
inscriptions upon them, inscripti(.)ns co\ ering the entire period from the end of the first 
century n.c. to the beginning of the seventh century a.d. ; e\'er\' decade, e.xcept ten, 
during a period of over six hundred years, being represented by one or more dated 
monuments. In perusing these pages, and especialK' in reviewing the illustrations, 
one can hardly fail to notice the indi\'idualit\' of the styles re|)resented : first, the inde- 
pendence of Roman methods of construction and decoration during the period of 
Roman rule in Syria, and, second, the still further departures from Roman precedent 
in the gnnvth of early Christian architecture. In the architecture ot the second cen- 
tury in Northern Central S\ ria, the departure fr(.)m Roman models is \ ery apjjarent, 
though there is no distinguishable Oriental influence, d'he treatment of the classic 
orders is more Oreek and less Rcjiuan, as may be seen in the Corinthian order, where 
the modillion cornice, inseparable from the Roman order, is rei)laccd by a cymatium. 
d'he freejuent emplo\'ment, too. of the c\'ma recta and the bex eled fillet gix es further 
exidence of freedom from Roman models. All this suggests an inheritance inde- 
pendent (xf Rome and points to an origin in the Hellenistic architecture of Antioch. 
In the later centuries the dex elopment of architectural stx le continued to folloxx' (ireek 
as opposed to Roman precedent, xvith an increasing influx of ( )riental elements. Nd) 
marked decline is traceal)le in the architecture of the country, but rather a continuous 
progress along nexx- lines, and it max' not be to(x bold to assume that in the later as 
well as in the earlier monmuents of N'orthern Cei'itral Sx ria x\ e ma}' find a prox incial 
reproduction of the metropolitan architecture of Antioch during the first six centuries 
of our era. d'he individual and characteristic emplox luent of arch forms, as it is 
illustrated in the architecture of Northern Sx ria, in the xvork of a people trained in 
('.reek tradition and with an admixture of ('.reek blood in their xeins, is perhaps a 
suggestion of w hat the ancient ('.reeks xx ould hax e done xvith the arch if they had used 
it in their architecture. 

In the south, — the Djebel Ilauran, — although the ex olution of architectural styles 
is cjuite dift'erent from that of the more iKxrtherlx' districts, a corresponding indepen- 
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clcncc of Roman models is plainly noticeable. Oriental elements are more in evidence, 
owing, perhaps, to a half-Oriental style of architecture that was developed here 
before the Ilauran was made part of the Roman Kmpirc, and in partial indepen- 
dence of the Greek architecture of Syria under the Seleucid kings. The later stvles 
in the Ujebel Ilauran show neither Greek nor Roman intiuence and are peculiarK' 
individual. 

In the presentation of these monuments it was found im})ossible to make mention 
of more than a small fraction of the existing buildings. It seemed, therefore, more 
practicable to publish all of the public and religious buildings and to select for publi- 
cation a few of the more representative structures of a private or funeral character. 
With this end in view, all the temples, churches, baths, and other public edifices are 
herewith represented by plans drawn to scale, w herever a plan could be made out 
in the ruins, or by one or more photographs. I'rom the great number of private 
dwellings and tombs, one or more examples were chosen to represent different types 
of these structures in each architectural period, and of these, ])lans or photographs, or 
both, are given with more or less detailed descriptions. A number of plans published 
herewith ^\■ere taken directly from " La Syrie Gentrale" ; in a few instances new plans 
are given of buildings published by M. de \Tgue. It will be noticed that the 
monuments are grouped according to centuries, with reference to a number of build- 
ings ^\dlich are dated by inscriptions, and that the changes in architectural style from 
century to century are sufficient t(.> warrant these dix isions. Monuments without dates 
are grouped for conx enience xvith the dated monuments according to similarity of 
details. 

Expressions of gratitude are gixen elsewhere, by the expedition as a x\ hole, to his 
Majesty the Sultan of d'urkey for permission to studv the monuments of Syria, and 
to his Excellencx’ Ilamedy Rey for his kindly assistance in securing that permission; 
to the Honorable Oscar Straus, ex-Minister of the Ldiited States at the Sublime Porte, 
and to Mr. A. A. Gargiulo, dragoman of the I'nited States legation at Gonstantinople, 
for their labors in our behalf. In addition t(j these, I am indebted, in this publication 
of these monuments, first, to the Honorable the Marepus de \V)gue, the first investi- 
gator (T the architecture of Central Sx ria, xvho^e benex’olent correspondence during 
the period of the j^reparation of this work has been an encouragement and an incen- 
tive ; seccmdly, to my colleagues of the expedition for their constant assistance; and. 
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finally, to Professor William R. W’are, of the School of Architecture of Columbia 
Uni\'ersity, for many helpful suggestions. 

My work among the monuments of Syria was greatly lightened b}' the assistance 
of my native attendant, George D. Cavalcanty, whose intelligent aid in the taking and 
making of photographs has contributed much to the illustrations of this book. 

How.vrd Crosuy Hutlkr. 

Prixxetox University, October i, 1903. 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTORY 

I 


THE COUNTRY 

T he territory explored by this expedition comprises three separate districts, each 
of which is distinct from the others in its architectural productions. The first 
lies directly to the east of the Orontes, between the Lake of Antioch — Bahr il- 
Abyad — and the ruins of Apamea, and will be called in these chapters Northern 
Central Syria. The second is situated about forty miles to the eastward of this, 
and will be referred to as the region of the Djebel il-Hass. The third comprises 
the mountain country of the Hauran. 

The first district includes a system of mountains divided into four groups which 
differ from each other in their physical conformation and have been given separate 
names by the natives. Immediately to the east of the Orontes is a long chain of 
mountains running north and south, and higher than the others; this goes by 
the name of the Djebel il-A‘la. “ d'he Higher Mountain.” Here the first important 
ruins were found, some of which were described by M. de \ ogiie. l arther east 
again lies another ridge, sejiarated from the Djebel il-A‘la by a deep, narrow ^'alle^■; 
this is called by the natives the Djebel Barisha. It abounds in ruined towns and 
was only partly explored by M. de \"ogue. 'bo the northeast of this ridge is a 
roughly circular chain of mountains inclosing the jilain of Sermeda; it is called 
Djebel Halakah, “The Ring Mountain.” The great mountain of all the region, 
the Djebel Shekh Berekat, may be considered a jiortion of this group, and the spur 
on which Rabat Sim'an stands juts out from it on the north. M. do \ ogiie thor- 
oughly explored the region of Rabat Siin'an and \ isited three sites in or near the 
Sermeda plain. 
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To the south of the long rielgcs of the Djebel il-A‘la and the Djebel Barisha, and 
separated from them by a broad plain, lies the region of the Djebel Riha, a group of 
hills quite as broad as the two groups north of it together, but lower, and extending 
well to the south, almost as far as Rabat il-]\Iudik, the site of ancient Apamea. The 
researches of M. de \ Agile extended well over this region. We have for the first 
district, then, a mountainous region about lo miles broad, extending from a point a 
little north of a line drawn eastward from Antit)ch, almost as far south as Apamea, 
bounded on the east by a stretch of fertile plain and on the west by the Orontes 
and the region of Antioch. The hills of this entire district are composed of calcareous 
rock, and may be referred to as the limestone region. 

The second district is separated from the first by a tract of country that is chiefly 
a flat plain, though a small pointed hill, the Djebel il-Ts, rises from the midst of it, 
above the site of ancient Chalcis, or Kinnesrin, now a small village of no importance. 
The western edge of this plain, along the foot of the mountains described above, is 
fertile, and is dotted with villages of mud huts. Through this fertile strip passes 
the highroad to Damascus and the south. It is bounded on the northeast by 
il-Matkh, the marsh into which flows the Kuweik, the river of Aleppo. Southeast 
of it stretches the desert, and north of the latter rise two groups of hills ; the first, 
a long, low ridge running northwest and southeast, called the Djebel il-Hass. The 
other, still farther east and separated from the former by a level stretch of desert, is a 
plateau, of oval form, with several deep indentations on the north ; this is the Djebel 
Shbet. Both groups of hills rise from the desert plain, the Djebel il-Hass at an 
easy angle, the Djebel Shbet abruptly, and both are comparatively flat at the top. 
They have every appearance of being of volcanic origin and are, in fact, composed 
largely of black basalt. There are several wells in the Djebel il-Hass and one in 
the Djebel Shbet, which bring the Bedawin frequently to the hills ; but there are few 
villages in either region. The great salt lake called is-Sabkha is shown upon ordi- 
nary maps as lying to the north of these two groups of hills. 

The third district of which the architecture is to be discussed in this publication — 
the Djebel Hauran — has been well mapped and requires no description. In going 
from the basalt region of Djebel il-Hass and Djebel Shbet to the basalt region of the 
Hauran, we did not follow the black stone belt which may be traced with a few 
breaks from this northern region to the Djebel Hauran, but set out in a south- 
easterly direction toward Palmyra, soon finding ourselves in a limestone region 
again at Isriyeh, where one of the buildings herein described is located. Before 
going to the Djebel il-Ha.ss we had made an excursion from Homs to Selemiyeh, which 
is 65 miles to the southwest of that group of hills and is also in the basaltic belt. 
The architectural details of Selemiyeh will therefore be treated in connection with 
those of the Djebel il-Hass and the Djebel Shbet. Homs itself, it should be 
remarked, is in the region of basalt, while Hama lies just outside of it. 
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In the plain east of Damascus, the black stone shows itself at Dmer, a town of 
considerable size, grouped about a well-preserved temple of the Roman period in 
black basalt. A little t(j the southwest of Diner one encounters three columns of 
another Roman temple, also of basalt, towering above another \ illage of mud, called 
Harran il-‘Awamid, or “ Ilarran of the Columns." South of this no buildings of 
antiquity were found until the edge of the Ledja was reached. I'he two buildings in 
the plain, alluded to above, will be described together with those of the Ilauran. 

The physical conditions of these three districts ha\ e been described in detail in Part I 
of this publication; I shall review them here only in certain aspects w hich bear direct!}' 
upon the subject of architecture. It is perfectly evident from the abundant remains 
of ancient building activity in each of the regions that all w ere dense!}' populated 
in antiquity. It is ecjually plain that the population was wealths' and to a certain 
extent luxurious. The first two districts are to-day poor and in manv places entirelv 
defserted, the northern half of the limestone mountain countrv ('•f Xorthern Central 
Syria having one small town called Kurkanya near its center, and a few' settlements 
among its ruined towns; the southern half, the region of the Djebel Riha, containing 
ses'eral villages and a few scattered habitations among its ruins. The second district 
is occupied almost exclusively by settled Bedawin. 

I. Northern Central Syria. The Djebel il-A‘la, in the first district, is a high, 
rocky ridge with steep, almost inaccessible sides, seeming entirel}' barren when viewed 
from a distance; but upon traversing the mountains it will be found that there are 
little rock-bound valleys with rich soil in their bottoms, where oli\ es are grown, and 
W'here grain is sown. On the level plateaus, too, a little soil is sometimes found, 
much more shallow' than that in the valleys, but suttlcient for the support of a few 
olive-trees. The population of the whole range is extremely sparse, being made up 
almost exclusively of a few' families of Druses who ha\ e built their homes in the ruins 
of the ancient towns. 

The Djebel Barisha is somew hat more thickly settled, though here there are larger 
tracts embracing many ruined towns where there are no inhabitants, 'khere is, as 
I have said, one town of considerable size, Kurkanya, that derives its subsistence 
from the arable valley between the Djebel Barisha and the Djebel il-A‘la. 'khere are 
42 ruined cities and tow'iis in the district, 14 of which are inhabited bv a few 
Mohammedan families. khere are other \ illages of fair size situatetl near the eastern 
slope of these mountains, in the fertile strip between the mountains and the desert. 
The Djebel Barisha is less steep and craggy than the Djebel il-A‘la, and there are 
small patches of soil here and there in its valleys and upon its flat plateaus, ^\•here 
olives and grain are grow n ; but the general effect t)f the range is that of a drearv 
w aste of barren rock, presenting a very rough and uneven surface, over w hich t)ne 
travels with the utmost difficulty. 
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The plain which is encircled by the Djcbcl Halakah is very producti\ e, yielding- a 
living to several small towns. Among these are Sermeda on the west, Dana in the 
center, and Termanin on the northeastern border. The first two are built upon 
ancient sites; the last is of recent origin, and is built upon a new site out (T material 
brought from ruins farther up in the hills. Most of the ancient ruined tow ns of the 
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\"ic\\ in the tJjchcl Halakah, showing the ruins of Scrdjibleh in the mitldle distance. 

Djebel Halakah are deserted, and the country is now rocky and barren. Beyond the 
circle of this chain of hills, at the eastern foot of the Djebel Shekh Berekat, is a small 
town called Derit ‘Azzeh, which has its own little xallcw' near by; but the region to 
the north, w hich embraces the hill of Rabat Sim'an w ith its great ruins, and a num- 
ber of large ruined towns, is entirely deserted, its few patches of arable soil being 
tilleel by the peijple of Derit ‘Azzeh. To the east stretches a barren tract of rocky 
rolling upland ^\ hich extends almost to Aleppo. 

The more southern i)ortion of the mountains of Northern Central Svria, ^\hich 
includes the Djebel Riha, is more popuhms than the regions just described, 'bhe hills 
are not so high and are far less steep and rugged. The lo\ver portions at the extreme 
northern and southern ends of the gn^uj) of hills are (juite well co\ ered with soil, and 
large tracts of the western part are still culti\ ated. At the northern end is the town 
of Riha, the seat of a d'urkish iiiiidir; near the center is il-Bai'ah, a \ illage of con- 
siderable size; while in the south is Hass, a village made up of rather comfortable 
houses. .\11 three settlements occu))}’ the sites of ancient cities. I Ikw are sur- 
lanmded bv culti\ ated fields. ])astures, and groxes of olive- and almond-trees, repro- 
ducing on a small scale the ancient luxuriance of the hill countiw. 
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Three questions present themselves to the traveler in this barren region of rocks 
with its occasional oases of vegetation and its scattered human habitations; IIa\'e 
these conditions always prevailed? If not, how long have they been as we find them 
to-day? And what has brought them about? These questions I shall attempt t<j 
answ er only from the archmological standpoint and in the light thrown upon them b\' 
the architectural remains of the country. 

To the first query I must answer no; most assuredly not. If every foot of soil 
now to be found upon the tops of the ridges and in the little valleys had fjcen under 
the highest state of cultivation, it could not have been made to sujjport e\'en a small 
fraction of the population of the great number of towns w hich we see in ruins to- 
dav. The narrow vallevs between the mountain ranges could have contributed but 
very little to the support of so great a population, and the plains to the east had 
towns of their owm to supply. This question will be answered further in the discus- 
sion of others. 

How hmg have the conditions been as we find them to-day? This questi(m is 
partly answered by the monuments themselves. The ancient inhabitants of this 
country were very careful t(j inscribe dates upon many of their buildings and upon 
a large number of their tombs. The latest ancient dated inscriptions^ w hich we found 
in all the region belonged to the early years of the seventh century. I'he st\ les of 
architecture may be definitely traced from the second century after Christ to that 
period. After that there was no continuation of the development, no decline ; building 
activity stopped short; and the inhabitants seem to have been few, for there are no 
more dated tombs. But we cannot believe that a rich and productive countr)- was 
abandoned in a single year; the process must have been gradual. How may it be 
accounted for? The answer to this brings us to the third query; How were these 
conditions brought about? 

An hypothesis only can be offered in reply to this cpiestion, an hypothesis which. I 
think is supported by archaeological evidence. It is intended as an answer to all 
three of the above questions. 

This whole mountain country, I believe, was once well covered ^\■ith soil, clad 
with verdure, and capped with forests. Forests could not ha\e grown without soil, 
and verdure could not have existed without moisture. If we have forests we ha\ e 
moisture; we must show, then, that there were forests. F'or evidence we may turn to 
the monuments of the country. These are built upon a plan that depended abso- 
lutely upon wooden construction for completion. Basilicas, baths, and ])ri\ate 
houses, large and small, had roofs, intermediate floors, balconies, loggia cover- 
ings, doors, door and window frames, shutters, and other inqjortant details of 
wood. Some of these features called onlv for small jjieces of wood, such as oli\'e 
and other small trees might possible have furnished; but others, such as the roofs ot 


' Part 1 1 , insc. 7 i . 
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basilical structures, required huge beams of great length and corresponding thick- 
ness, the holes for ^vhich in the stone walls measure fia^m thirty to fifty centimeters 
scpiare. It is difficult to imagine that the timbers f(')r these structures were imported 
from a distance. The Djebel il-A‘la is too inaccessible for such a thing to have been 
accom})lished without great toil and expense. The actual transportation up into the 
mountains would have l)een a severe task; yet here some of the largest beams were 
emploved. It is ecpially difficult to conceive of people, rich and poor alike, construct- 
ing houses in which wood was indispensable, if that material had to be imported; for 
the expense would hac'c been too great, regardless of the trouble involved. If wood 
had ncjt been plentiful and cheap, these people wouUl have developed another architec- 
tural stvle, a stvle in which stone could have been substituted for wood in roofs and 
intermediate floors, as their neighbors in the llauran did, as we shall see in subse- 
quent pages. For four centuries, certainly, the builders of Northern Syria employed 
wood as a building material with liberal hand, often in j)laces where stone would 
have answered the purpose ; but it is of importance to notice that in the sixth century 
A. I), this lavishness was somewhat curtailed. Much earlier than this, stone roofs 
had been employed in certain classes of small buildings in which durability was 
particularly desired ; these buildings, with few exceptions, arc tombs. Stone floors 
were occasionally employed in the earlier centuries for the first floors of buildings ’ of 
unusual height, where exceptional solidity was reejuired ; but in many of the build- 
ings of the sixth century we find that stone was introduced in places where wood 
had always been employed before. Stone roofs for porticos^ and loggias are not 
infrec[uent, and stone floors become more common. Arches of stone ^ are thrown 
across rectangular chambers as if to reduce the length of timbers required for the 
ceiling, and examples are found in which stone roofs were employed fiw the side 
aisles of churches. No changes, however, were made in architectural forms; stone 
was simply made to fulfil the functions of wooden construction, and roofs of wide 
span were still built of wood, no attempt l)eing made to narrow the spaces to be 
s])anned ; but the indications would point to an increasing scarcity of wood, which 
was onlv beginning to be felt when architecture came to a standstill. 

If the e\idence of the former existence of forests is strong, the evidence of the 
presence of other tree life is htill stronger. There must ha\e been most extensive 
olix e groves in the immediate \ icinity of e\ery town; for oil-presses'" are to be counted 
by the score throughout the length and breadth of the countrv, many of them 
crowded together in localities well outside the limits of the ancient towns, far removed 
from any place where an olive-tree could grow to-day. T he culture of the \ ine must 
also have been extensive, for there are small presses'' of somewhat different arrange- 
ment which were in all probability used for making wine. In many places the 

- See ]i. 174. 

See |i. 2(),S. 


' See ]). I 28. 
' See p. 222 . 


’See p. 257. 
See p. 2f)<S 
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hillsides were banked up, terrace rising above terrace, some of the ancient walls 
measuring as high as eight meters, as may be seen near Kirk Beza. There is now 
no soil whatever behind these walls. In other places, even upon the level pla- 
teaus, one finds that the lower courses of the walls of churches ' and houses arc 
built of undressed stone laid upon the solid rock, while fifty centimeters or more 
above the present level of the ground is a well-carved base molding, and the 
door-sills are correspondingly high. This would seem to point to the former exis- 
tence of soil, concealing the rough foundations up to the level of the ornamental base 
molding. 

It seems to me that no further evidence is required to prove that the barren waste 
of rugged rock which composes the greater part of the surface of the hills to-day 
was, in antiquity, provided with a thick covering of soil which made agriculture and 
arboriculture possible, and which would account for the dense population and the 
wealth of the country in ancient times. With forests and groves of olives the 
question of water is solved. The wells which are now dry would then have been 
supplied with other than surface-water, and the dry fissures, which may still be traced 
for miles through the country, may have been fresh running brooks and water- 
courses. 

Now it is asked, WTen did the process begin which ended in the barrenness 
which we see to-day? The only possible answer to this is. When the deforcstiza- 
tion began. When the first trees of the forest were cut for the first wooden beams, 
the first steps were taken. For four hundred years the cutting of trees continued 
during the great period of building, which could not but have taxed the sup])ly of the 
forests, and this, with the charcoal industry, which has always been a large one in the 
East, at a time when the protection of forests was unheard of, would certainly have 
wrought the denudation of the hills in a comparatively short time. W'hen the forests 
were gone, the soil which their roots had held in place refused to cling to the moun- 
tain-sides, and during the rainy season, which is still very severe in Syria while it 
lasts, torrents of water rushed down the hillsides, carrying the terraces upon the 
lower slopes with them. The same process is being repeated to-day in parts of 

Italy, Sicily, and Spain. The forests have been cut from the mountain-tops; the 

floods find nothing to check them; they rush down upon the lower slopes, which have 
been terraced up and cultivated ; they break down the walls and carry the soil to 
lower levels. But there were probably other causes w hich hastened the ruin of the 

country. W c know that in the year 538 the Persians invaded this region and 

destroyed Antioch, its capital. We are told that it was the custom of the Persians 
to cut down the olive groves and the \ incyards of those whonr they ccmquered ; and 
if this be true, the incursion of these people at that date may ha\ e hastened the end 
which time would eventually have brought. If the agricultural prospects of the 

-See p. 235. 
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country were already in a precarious state, an invasion attended by such depredations 
would surely have rendered it uninhal)ital)le in a \'ery short time, and thus it seems 
to have been; for our last dated ancient inscription is of the year 609. After the 
hrst Mohammedan invasion there seems to have been little in the northern district 
to attract extensive settlement by the Arabs, since there is but occasional evidence ot 
Arabic settlement to be seen in the conversion of small buildings, such as tombs and 

baptisteries, into mos([ues or rec/A (sacred 
tombs), in the erection of Arabic castles 
npe^n ancient sites, and in the presence of 
Arabic tombstones in a number of places; 
all these taken together, howe\'er, show but 
small Arabic activity, and belong chiefly to 
the later middle ages. I believe that the 
whole northern region has been practically 
deserted since the seventh century, though 
a few sec|uestcred s])ots ha\e doubtless 
been inhabited continuouslv since the hrst 
century of our era, and possibly much 
longer. In the region of the Djebel Riha, 
on the contrary, an Arabic civilization 



■Vrabic mihrab built in front of the portal of a liouse facing 
bouth, at Delliizfi. 


seems to have hourished, as we see from the inscriptions in Hass and il-Barah. The 
name of the latter place occurs quite frequently in Arabic literature. 


2. The Region of Djebel il-Hass. In the hills of volcanic rock to the east of the 
region ju>t described, the conditions are slightl}' different. Some of the sites here 
are more extensive than those of the limestone hills, one having a circuit wall and a 
fortihed acropolis. The ruins, owing to the methods of construction employed in the 
edihees, have disintegrated much more ; but from what remains it is perfectly plain 
that the builders of this region relied as much upon wooden construction as did those 
of the western mountains. In this case we may argue ewn more confidently tor the 
former existence of forests, for the basilicas recpiired beams of e\ en greater sjian, ami 
the greater distance from the coast or from an\ other locality w here trees are know n 

O V - 

to ha\ e been plentiful, and the succession of mountain chains around w hich timbers 
would necessarih' have been transported, must coinince one that the)' were not 
imported. There are extensix e remains here also of terraced hillsides from which 
all the soil has disapjjeared, e.g., at Zebed; but the surface, instead of presenting a 
rugged mass of solid and broken limestone, is strewn with small, unewen fragments 
of black basalt. 'The e\ idence of w atercourses here is cotn incing, for at Miballak an 
a([Ueduc't i^ to be traced from the site of the town, far back into the hills to the source 
of a stream which is now a deep, dr\' H'adi, with fre([uent conduits cut underground 
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to connect it with larsre cisterns of ancient construction. The larcrer towns in this 

o «r> 

locality \\'ere situated at the base of the hills and on a le\ el w ith the plain, w hich is 
now' a desert waste, and the sand has blown in upon the ruins until they are deeply 
buried in it. .Vlthouyh the yreat buildinp' epoch seems to ha\ e terminated with the 
beginning; of the sewenth century, it is probable that this country was inhabited for 
some time after the Arabic occupatiem; but Arabic, Christian, and Roman remains 
haye perished alike in the ruins, and only those buildings which were built in the 
most massiye manner haye left any signs of their existence. An abundant supply 
of water is found here in a few ancient wells of great depth; but the frecpieiit \ isits 
of large numbers of Bedawin prewent the settlement of the region. This water- 
supply, howeyer, was certainly not sufficient for the needs of the great cities of 
anticjuity that flourished here, and there were undoubtedly numerous springs and 
streams like the one wdiose former existence is indicated by the aqueduct and the 
cisterns mentioned aboye. 

3. The Djebel Hauran. The Ilauran, which requires no detailed descri])tion, 
except in comparison with the regions described abo\e, presents physical aspects 
which combine the rugged, mountainous character of the limestone region of the 
north ^yith the more eyen surface of the yolcanic hills of the Djebel il-llass. and has 
its own peculiarities besides, in the great la\a-fields of the Ledja. There are por- 
tions of the Djebel Hauran w hich are undoubtedly craters of \ olcanoes not man)' 
millenniums extinct, and which haye newer been habitable; there are, on the other 
hand, large tracts which ha\ e been cultiyated for centuries and which are still subject 
to the plow. I cannot but beliex'e that there was more and better soil in the Djebel 
Hauran two thousand years ago, wdren the great cities of the country were built, 
than now, when the cycr rapid!}' increasing Druse population gleans its haiwests 
from fields thickly strewn with broken bits of basalt, d'he washing away of st)il has 
preyailed here as well as in the north, but it has not l)een so ra])id nor so comj)lete, 
because the arable portions of the countiw' are flatter and more shut in. In the first 
century u.c., timber was employed in the construction of roofs of wide span. There 
may hax'e been forests here at this time. Howewer that may be. Porter' tells us that 
“ yast cpiantities of splendid timber” were being destroyed while he was in the 
Hauran in the earl)' sixties. 

If the ancient forests of the Hauran were destroyed in the first century n.c., we 
may not know; but it is certain that the Roman builders of the second centur)' .\.i)., 
and their natixe subjects of that period, and for four centuries after, built almost 
entireh without x\ ood, introducing eyen .stone doors and window-shutters, employing 
timbers onl)' in a few exceptional cases firr ro(.)fs of unusual span in buildings of 
foreign |)lan. 


‘ I’ortcr. (iiaiit Cities of liasluin. |). 53. 
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The Djcbel I lauran is by no means barren of vegetation ; it abounds in fields of 
grain, and some of its modern towns are surrounded by gardens with olives, figs, 
apricots, and pomegranates ; the vine is also cultivated. Its western slopes are cov- 
ered with a small growth of pine and oak, which, if permitted, would probably produce 
forests in a few generations. This serves to show the latent possibilities of the moun- 
tains east of Lebanon for producing timber; but I believe that the ancient forests had 
perished before the coming of the Romans, and that, from the second to the seventh 
century, timber was rare, for no other consideration could have induced the imperial 
architects to make use of the obdurate basalt in features that would have been better 
if made of wood. The basalt being very difficult to quarry in large blocks, enforced 
a much more common use of the arch here than in the northern country; and here 
apparently, as early as in any place in the world, the Romans learned to curve their 
level architraves to the semicircular form of the arch. At an early date Roman 
temples in the Ilauran were pro\ided with sloping roofs of stone slabs supported by 
interior transverse arches, and the basilical and domestic architecture of the region 
seems to have been in\ ariably provided with flat roofs of stone, supported by interior 
arches and corbel courses. There is a great difference in the degrees of surface finish 
given to the basalt. In many of the earlier buildings the stone is perfectly quadrated 
and highly finished on all sides except the inner surface, which probably signifies that 
the interiors of buildings were plastered. In other early buildings, and in almost all 
the buildings of the Christian period, the stone was only roughly squared and was 
very crudely finished. The stones composing jambs and lintels of doorways and 
windows and the doors and shutters of these openings were always smoothly dressed 
on the surfaces that were visible. 

'I'he fact that the Djebel Ilauran has become quite generally settled during the last 
forty years renders the study of the ancient ruins now, in many places, much more 
difficult than in the mountains of Northern Central .Syria. Many of the ancient 
buildings have been crudely converted into habitations, and many others are being 
broken up to provide building material for modern houses and for Turkish barracks, 
as, for instance, at Mismiyeh in the Ledja and at Suweda on the western slope. 


II 

THE MONUMENTS 

'^^HERE is no other country in the world where the architectural monuments of 
A antiquity have been pre.served in such large numbers, in such perfection, and in 
so manv varieties as in Northern Central Syria and in the Ilauran. There are many 
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places where the minor details of buildings, such as wall-paintings and mosaics, are 
in a better state of preservation ; but there is no region where numbers of towns of 
undoubted antiquity stand unburied, and still presor\ing their public and private 
buildings and their tombs in such a condition that, in many cases, they could be 
restored, with a small outlay, to their original estate. 

These conditions are due to several causes, not the least important of which is the 
long-deserted state of the country in which the ancient buildings stand. Few of 
the sites to be described in these pages were ever built upon after the beginning of 
the seventh century; the buildings were employed, in only a few cases, as cgiarries for 
later buildings, and the great majority of them have stood unchanged, but for the 
decay of their perishable parts, and the earthquakes that have shattered their walls 
during fourteen centuries or more. Another important cause for this remarkable 
state of preservation is the massive manner in which the buildings were constructed, 
the use of the best building material, — cut stone laid dry, — and the painstaking 
methods employed in the labor of building. 

The ancient cities and towns of Central Syria are, of course, in ruins; but where 
the materials have been inferior or the workmanship less careful, the monuments 
have perished almost completely. In those towns which are now deserted, and which 
were built of the best material employed in the best manner, — and the majority of 
towns conform to these conditions, — we find buildings almost as perfect, so far as 
stonework is concerned, as when they were first completed. Wc find towns with 
and without circuit walls with gates on every side ; we find straight streets lined 
with well-built houses ; we find basilicas and churches, and in some cases tem])les or 
public baths; we find private houses large and small, colonnaded shops or sfoce, open 
market-places, and streets of tombs. All of these buildings are to be seen to-day, 
and though the earthquakes have wrought great havoc, there are many edifices, large 
and small, that are still intact but for their wooden roofs and the plaster upon their 
walls; churches w hich, with a few days’ work at restoring their roofs and fitting doors 
and windows, could be made practical)le places of worship; houses which, if pro- 
vided with roofs, given a coat of plaster on the interior, and provided with doors 
and glazed windows, could be made comfortable homes for the lu.xurious children of 
the twentieth century. 

It would be difficult in modern times to find a region more thickly strewn with 
settlements than the mountain country of Northern Central Syria at the beginning of 
the seventh century. From the top of the Kubbit Babutta, the highest point on the 
Djebel Barisha, one may count no less than fifteen ancient sites, while from the 
summit of Djebel Shekh Berekat a still larger number are visible, and in both cases 
the majority of these sites are entirely deserted. Few of them are large enough in 
superficial area to be called cities, yet they are built in such monumental style that it 
does not seem suitable to call even the smaller of them villages. One must take into 
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consideration the closely built and crowded condition of ancient towns which made 
it possible for a large population to live within a comparatively limited area. The 
presence, too, of three and sometimes four churches of considerable size, and of large 
numbers of shops would indicate that the number of inhabitants was large in 
many of these towns. One of the most striking characteristics of' these ancient sites 
is the absence of poorly built houses and other structures. Temples, basilicas, baths, 
stom, tombs, villas, and town houses large and small, are all built of the same 
massive and highlv finished drv masonrv. Nor is size an indication of wealth, for 
some of the smallest houses are the most beautiful in carved ornamental details. 
There are, in a feu' of the northern towns, walls crudely built of uncut stone, some- 
times laid in clay; but I believe that these are, in all cases, either the work of later 
inhabitants in Arabic times, or, if they are ancient, were used for the housing or shel- 
tering of cattle or sheep. Still, we find many stables constructed in the quadrated 
masonry of buildings of greater importance, and fitted with stone mangers of careful 
workmanship, showing that the majority of the inhabitants paid as much attention to 
the building of their stables as to the erection of their villas. 

All the evidence of the ruins reflects the life of a population of wealth and refine- 
ment. The extensive dwellings, with their beautiful carved ornament, their spacious, 
well-lighted, and well-\'entilated apartments ; the public baths, with their rich mosaic 
pavements; the great mausoleums, abounding with exterior carvings and fitted with 
receptacles for the dead, arc all proof of the high degree of civilization that had been 
attained by the people who made and used them. In addition to these evidences of 
cultivation, we have fragmentary remains of wall-paintings of more than ordinary 
interest, mo.saics of rare workmanship, vessels of gia.ss in a hundred different shapes 
and of great beauty, which we find in the tombs, lamps of clay in a multitude of pat- 
terns, and bronze ornaments, which are rarely found because of the rapacity of the 
Arabs of the middle ages for that metal. All of these things would be found in great 
quantities if the natives, for scjine forty generations, had not spent their time in 
searching for treasure; for whether treasure is found or not, all the other contents 
of the tombs r\ hich are opened are destro\'ed in one way or another. 

It remains now only for us to draw a few comparisons between the architecture of 
the north — the region which we have called Xorthern Central Syria — and that of 
the hills of the Djebel il-IIass and Djebel vShbet, and that of the Ilauran country. 
The comparison \\ ill thus be three-sided. 'Ehe differences between the architectural 
productions of the three districts are fundamental, all-pervasive, and constant. 
They are found in matters oi artistic conception, of constructional principles, and of 
ornamental details, and are far t(X) essential to have been caused by the existing 
differences in the building materials emplo)'ed in the \arious lucalities. They 
persist from the earlie>it architectural era in the C(juntry to the latest period of build- 
ing acti\it)', and are expressive of the differences in race, cult, foreign influences. 


* 
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manners, and ciist(3ms which mav ha\ e existed among' the respectix e inhabitants of 
the three districts, d'he architecture of the western district of the north is essentiall}' 
a trabeated style, the use of the arch being only sporadic; that of the south is fun- 
damentally an arcuated form of architecture, in which the lintel is used infrecpiently, 
except in small openings, or in imitation of some foreign st\ le ; while that of the 
eastern region of the north is a combination of both stx les. hhe architecture of the 
first region is intrinsically classic in methods of expression, natix e elements appear- 
ing only in mimrr details; that of the third is almost xxhollx' natixe in its composition, 
its classic elements being of superficial character. The architectural remains of the 
second region belong entirely to the Christian period, but thex present an interesting 
combination of classic forms treated xx ith natix e spirit. 

At first sight it xx'ould seem as if the xx ide differences in the principles of construc- 
tion applied in the three districts xx'ere conditioned onlx' by the difterent mediums ot 
construction xx hich xxere at the disposal of the ancient builders. In the mountains 
east (xf Antioch a fine-grained limestone, easily (piarried and xxorked, x\ as found in 
great abundance; and the trabeated form xcould seem the most natural one to expect 
in a country so closely related to the great classic center ot the Hast. This x\ e find 
to be the case. Colonnaded structures xx'erc employetl in all periotls, tor ex ery kind 
of building, and xx'ood, being plentiful, as xx'e hax'c seen, xxas emplox'ed tor roofing. 
The larger structures xyerc basilical in plan and xvere arranged, according to classic 
custom, xxith a longitudinal system of supports, usually columns xx'ith architrax'cs 
xvhere the supports xx’ere narroxx'ly spaced, and columns xvith arches xx here xx ide 
intercolumniations xx'cre rec|uired. 

In the mountains of the Ilauran, <xn the contrarx’, the sole building material at 
hand xvas the hard black basalt, xxhich xxas cpiarried xxith difficult)' and xxas usually 
to be had onlx’ in 
small pieces. Un- 
der these condi- 
tions an arcuated 
style xx as the only 
reasonable method 
of constructixxn to 
be employed, and, 
as xx'c should ex- 
pect, the arch is 

found in ex ery yarietx' of building, used xx ith piers built up ot small blocks ot 
stone. The column and architrax e appear, to be sure, in a large number of temple 
structures of the classic period ; but these, being to a certain extent imperial build- 
ings, ma\' not be regarded as purelx' natixe constructions. The basilical structures 
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of the Djcbcl Ilauran, tjuite the opposite of those in the region east of the Orontes 
from the standpoint of eonstruction, were built upon a trans\’erse swstem of supports, 
Ijcing .-lubdixided bx' eross-xxalls (Figi i) not oxer three meters apart, pierced xxith 
arches — broad, high arches ox'er the central nax e and loxx' arches in txx o stories ox er 
the side aisles. The croxx ns of the upper-storx' arches of the side aisles xx ere carried 
up to the lex el of the croxx n of the great middle arches, and the transx erse and side 
xx alls xx ere of ecjual height. A roof of stone slabs xx as laid from one transx erse xx all to 
the other ; this xvas perfectly flat and xx as undoubtedly proxdded xxith a cox ering ot 
beaten clax' such as is used in the houses of the present inhabitants. The ancient houses 
x\ ere built upon a system similar to that employed in the basilicas, arches supporting 
flat slabs of stone being used for roofs and intermediate floors. Man}' of the houses 
still inhabited are of ancient construction, and the nexx er structures are patterned after 
the old model. 

In x'iexx' of these facts it is interesting to notice that in the x'olcanic countrx' of the 
north, xx here basalt was again the only building stone to be had, the building s}'stem 
adopted xxas not the transx'crse arcuated stxde of the Hauran, but the longitudinal 
sx stem of arches of the limestone region farther xx est : and that, xx hile piers built (T 
small stones xx'ere occasionally employed, columns of sex'eral drums are more fre- 
quentlx' found. This system, of course, necessitated the use (jf xxooden roofs, as xx'e 
hax e already described. 

It xx ill thus be seen that the kind of stone axailable had only a slight effect upon 
the constructional principles ex'olx'ed by these Syrian builders under Greco-Roman 
tutelage, d'he presence or absence of wood xx as undoubtedly more formatix'e, but 
racial conditions and consideratiijns of foreign influence xxould seem to hax'e had still 
greater eftect. The Arabic influence, xxhich xx'as strongest in the Ilauran, seems to 
hax e produced one form of architecture, which classic training could alter only in 
minor details; xxhile the Aramaic influence in countries xxhere Sx'riac xx'as spoken 
produced a different form, xxdiich xx'as more deeplx' influenced by classic art. 

Difterences of etjual importance xvere found in the ornament of the x arious districts, 
d'hat of the classic period in the north is almost entireix' confined to the use of simple 
moldings, though there are examples of friezes ornamented xxith bucrania and 
garlands. The ornament of the same era in the south is extremel}' rich, abounding 
m x egetable forms, rinceaux, meanders, and moldings carxed xx ith the egg and dart, 
the guilloche, and a x ariety of classic patterns, althfuigh the basalt in xx hich thex' are 
executed xx as much harder to carx'c than the limestone of the north. In the Christian 
period the (jrder is rex ersed, for after the fourth centurx' the ornament of buildings of 
all kinds in the nijrth grows exen richer than that of the classic period in the south. 
\ egetable and geometrical forms are found in the greatest profusion in the carx ing, 
xxhile the C hiaTtian architecture of the south is almost dexoid (d carxing and poor 
ex'en in molding.s. 

O 
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The tendency in the treatment of ornament in the Hauran during the classic period 
seems to have been more and more toward naturalistic effects : rinceaux of foliate 
design were treated with great freedom and realism, and even primarily geometrical 
patterns like the Greek fret were interspersed with flowing foliage and flowers or with 
realistic figure-sculpture. In the northern region during the post-classical period, on 
the contrary, the tendency was to conventionalize, and, though the ornament was 
treated with great richness and beauty of detail, all foliage was drawn in more or less 
geometrical fashion, without becoming flat or uninteresting, and even animal figures, 
such as peacocks, were introduced in bisymmetrical conventionality. 

Racial and religious differences are particularly conspicuous in the ornament. For 
example, let us take the symbol of the grape-vine, which is the most common pattern 
in the pre-Roman and classic car\’ings of the Hauran. This symbol practically 
disappears in the Christian period in that country. Only five or six examples of it 
were found in the limestone region of the north — one probably late classic, the others 
certainly Christian of the sixth century; but in the basalt region of the north it is 
very prevalent, being, in fact, almost the only pattern in Christian carving, and there 
are no remains of pagan architecture by which one may judge. 



CHAPTER II 

ARCHITECTURE OF NORTHERN CENTRAL 

SYRIA 


I 

THE SOURCES — THE NAME 

T he ancient monuments of Northern Central Syria to which definite or approxi- 
mate dates may be assigned cover a period of six hundred years, beginning 
with the first century after Christ ; but the whole region abounds with monuments to 
which no dates can be assigned : some of these are, doubtless, more ancient than 
those which may be dated, others are coeval with them. 

During these six centuries architecture and sculpture passed through a continuous 
process of evolution. The evolution of architecture may readily be traced from the 
beginning of the period to the end by means of the ample remains of buildings. It 
is not so with the sculpture, the remains of which are much rarer ; and those which 
have been spared are in a sadly mutilated condition. 

The development of architecture during this period is not to be traced from small 
beginnings, through various stages of growth, to a culmination as a distinct style, 
but begins at an advanced stage, with elements borrowed from another style. After 
the second century, however, the architectural style of Northern Syria, assimilating 
these borrowed elerrxcnts, works out an independent development, which at the 
beginning of the seventh century had reached a period of full bloom. How much 
further the style might have been expanded, or what its fruits might eventually have 
been, no one can say; for its development was arrested, at that point, by external 
causes which are matters of history. 

The various influences that cooperated to produce the developed style of the sixth 
century in Northern Syria cannot all be traced to their original sources, with our 
present knowledge of the later ancient art of the nearer East. One source, that 
which was made the basis of the development, is easily traced ; that is the Greco- 
Roman source, which is evident in what we shall call in these chapters the classic 
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elements. The other sources, if there be more than one, cannot be separately dis- 
tinguished now; they are apparent in those features which cannot be recognized as 
of Greco- Roman origin, and which, for the sake of clearness, will be called the native 
elements. 

The classic elements will speak for themselves ; they are easily recognized. I have 
referred to their sources as Greco-Roman and not simply Roman, because the ele- 
ments, as they appear, although they were introduced into Northern Syria in impe- 
rial Roman times, are those of Grecian origin. The native elements are less familiar 
and should be briefly described. The most conspicuous feature that is foreign to the 
classic styles is the use of enormous blocks of stone in buildings 
of all kinds. This form of construction is as old in Syria as the 
foundations of the Temple of the Sun at Ba'albek, though, of 
course, it is practised on a smaller scale in the buildings now 
under discussion. This style of building we shall call mega- 
hthic construction. In the same connection may be mentioned 
the employment of great slabs of stone for intermediate floors 
and for roofs of short span, which seems an anomaly in a country 
where wood must have been very plentiful, judging from its lav- 
ish use in all other floors and roofs. A third feature is the arcu- 
ated lintel — the flat beam of stone with a semicircle cut 
in it above the opening which it spans (Fig. 2). This is, one 

^ ^ r \ & / Pig 2. Arcuated lintels. 

might say, a combination of Roman form with Greek principle. 

Other strange elements are found in the ornament ; these must be described indi- 
vidually as they appear in capitals, moldings, and other forms of decoration. 

When these elements have combined and formed the developed style of the fifth and 
sixth centuries we are at a loss to know how to classify it with other known styles, 
and what to call it. 

No important history of architecture relating to the Christian period has been 
written during the last forty years that has not discussed the monuments of Central 
Syria which AI. de Vogue published after his expedition in 1860-61. In reviewing 
the style of these buildings, authorities differ in the names which they apply to it. A 
number of writers class it, without question, as Byzantine ; others, more guarded, call 
it Romanesque, making it one branch of the parent stock of which the Byzantine is 
another. This position is perhaps the more tenable, but the relation between the two 
styles cannot be so close as that term would imply, as a comparative study of them will 
show. Both styles unquestionably grew up out of the decay of an architectural style 
prevalent throughout the Roman Kmpire, and in this sense may be called Roman- 
esc[ue ; but the question of descent must be carried back of the Roman stvle, for Roman 
architecture, as we know it, represents the union of at least two art families, the one 
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Italian, the other (Aeek. The trabeatcd architecture of the Romans was essentially 
Greek and w as, to a great extent, the j)roduct of Greek artists, while the arcuated style, 
— the principles of construction exj)ressed in the arch and the vault, — which is the more 
trul}' Roman characteristic, comes from another source and may be termed the Italian 
element, d'he two w ere mingled in such a way, in many of the monuments of the 
empire, that a homogeneous stvle was formed, in which the arch and vault, of Italian 
origin, were combined with the column and beam of the Greeks, the former being the 
constructional principle (jf the st}de and the latter furnishing its adornment. Now, 
neither the st)le which we call Rvzantine, nor that to which the monuments of 
Northern Syria belong, was a direct j>roduct of this composite style, as the buildings 
in T'rance were a few centuries later. Ilagia Sophia, the archetype of the one, is a 
shell of brick and concrete, \\ hile the buildings of Syria are, in the main, column- 
and-beam buildings made of cut stone laid diw'. The great fourth-century churches 
of Constantinople were undoubtedlv the result of a study of the buildings which the 
Emperor Constantine had built in his new capital, and which, though little remains of 
them to-da\’, were probabh' of the brick-and-mortar, vaulted character of those build- 
ings which had just been completed in Rome by Constantine's predecessor, Diocle- 
tian, whose baths in that cit\' are among the most important monuments of the 
epoch, d'hese Roman principles of construction, imported to the Bosporus, were 
influenced in time b\- somewhat similar princi])les coming from Persia and other 
parts of the Orient c\ here the dome and the vault had km)wn a long and eventful his- 
tor)-. The churches and other buildings of Northern Syria, on the other hand, are in 
no wa\' related to buildings of this type; their prototypes were not found in Rome 
nor in Constantinople nor in Persia. WTuit, then, was their origin ? Antioch was of 
course the metrojjolis of Northern Syria, the center of her go\’ernment and of her 
art; but hardly one stone is left uj>on another in the Antioch of our day, and no pro- 
totN'pe can be found there. But when we consider the (ireek origin of the city, and 
its size and importance during the Alexandrine period of (ireek art, we cannot but 
suppose that, e\ en in the fifth century of our era, it still retained a vast amount of 
(ireek architecture of the third and second centuries h.c., and that many of the monu- 
ments built there by the Romans were in Greek style. The Romans never fully 
succeeded in Romanizing the architecture of a (ireek city. The Roman monuments 
in Athens are (ireek in their essentials. The arch alone is foreign to Greek architec- 
ture, and ewen here the Arch of Hadrian is im^re Greek than Roman. The arch of 
the Romans, except in the earlier aqueducts and a few other examples, is a concrete 
shell; the arch as emplovcd in (Grecian lands is an autonomous structure of dry cut 
stone, and thus we find it in Northern Syria. 

The architects of Northern Syria, from the second to the seventh century, far from 
following the Roman principles of construction prevalent at the time, avoided mortar, 
bricks, \'aults, revetments of stone, and all the other Roman methods, insisting upon 
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dry masonry, employing huge masses of cut stone, and resorting to e\er\- other 
device for building their walls and making their roofs, dec ices which, in the main, 
may be found in ancient Greek architecture. If 1 ha\ e succeeded in making this 
clear, it will be seen that the difference between the Byzantine stvle and that practised 
bv the architects of Xorthern Syria is one of essentials and origin, 'bhe Bx zantine 
st\ le is the result of a union of the native Roman with Persian and other ( )riental st\ les, 
while that of the Syrian buildings is the issue t)f an alliance betw een the Greek st\ le 
and some unrecognizable Oriental style. 'I'he Syrian style inherits so little through 
Rome which it could not have inherited directly from ( Ireece, that it may more properh’ 
be called post-classical Greek than Romanestiue, bearing a relation to the ancient 
Greek style analogous to that between the classic and post-classic Greek literature: 
for the term “ Romanesque," as we know it, excludes almost entireh' the Greek ele- 
ments in Roman architecture. Almost none of the Greek elements appeared in the 
Romanesque architecture of northern Europe, where the architects made use only of 
those features of the old style that were of peninsular origin, d'hev used concrete 
and mortar in great quantities, and had no other itlea than how the\- could best pro- 
vide their churches with \-aults of stone. Ec'crything ga\e way to this; the\- made 
their walls of prodigious thickness, they enlarged their supports, thew reducetl their 
openings to the minimum, that their stone vaults, weighted w ith masses of rubble, 
might be held in place. The Italian architects of the Renaissance re\ i\ ed the classic 
style of ancient Rome, t\ith its Greek and nati\e elements combined. The S\ rian 
architects of the fifth and sixth centuries carried out the ancient Greek principles of 
construction, introducing only the arch and the semi-dome of the Romans, which 
they employed in a fashion more in keeping with Greek methods than w ith Roman, 
and infusing the ornament with their own feeling. 

If a term could be coined out of the word “Greek" which would correspoml with 
the word “ Romanesque," we should have a name more ai)plicable to this architec- 
ture ; but as that would not include the native elements, we shoukl be ol)liged to com- 
bine the words “Syrian” and “Greek," and “ Greco-Syrian " wa)uUl be the result. 

II 

LOGAL SGHOOLS 

I T is a curious fact, and one not readily explained, that the Djebel il-A‘la and the 
Djebel Barisha, which are far richer in monuments of the second century than the 
Djebel Riha, should hac e fallen behind the latter in the quality of their architectural 
productions during the centuries w Inch followed, and that classic models sln)uld have 
obtained longer in the latter region than in the former. 
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A decided inferiority is noticeable in all kinds of structures later than the second 
century in the more northern country when compared with those of the more southern, 
with one exception, that is, in the churches. The basilicas of the Djebel Riha were 
built for the most part in the fourth century and are plain and severe in the extreme, 
while those of the more northern region belong almost exclusively to the fifth and 
sixth centuries, a period during which the church edifice developed into a building of 
great beauty and richness of detail. Baptisteries, which are quite rare in the Djebel 
Riha, being generally connected only with large and important churches, are very 
common in the district of the Djebel Barisha, where they are attached even to the 
smaller churches ; and we occasionally find two or more in one town. 

But the tomb structures of the northern mountain country cannot be compared 
with those of the Djebel Riha. The people of the Djebel Barisha, to be sure, 
had types of their own that compare favorably with the smaller monuments of 
the Djebel Riha; but the splendid mausoleums of the south were unknown in 
the northern mountains. The same thing may be said of the domestic architecture; 
for, though the northern section provides styles of houses not to be found in 
the Djebel Riha, there are no private buildings there that approach the villas 
of Ruweha or Khirbit Hass, either in size or in magnificence, \dllas there are, but 
much simpler in every respect than the great dwellings of the south. But it should 
be noted that, while many of the houses of the north are small, a greater amount of 
pains was spent upon them to make them beautiful than was ever expended upon the 
smaller houses of the south. In the north the small block house is frequently found 
with its doorway and windows richly ornamented, but in the south such houses are 
severely plain. 

And this brings us to the question of the differences in style that exist in the archi- 
tecture of two districts so closely situated. These differences are not manifest in the 
plan and arrangement of the buildings so much as in the treatment of their details. 
During the fourth century there was greater similarity between the details of archi- 
tecture in the two regions ; but as centuries passed, two distinct schools seem to have 
developed. Ecclesiastically, and probably politically, there were two separate centers, 
Antioch for the north and Apamea for the south ; this, in a way, might point to 
the existence of two separate art centers; but why should Antioch as an art center 
produce monuments inferior to those produced by Apamea? It would seem as if the 
matter of wealth must have influenced the situation; that the people of the north had 
not only a different art center from tho.se of the south, but were poorer, and, for that 
reason, less able to work out the fullest expression of their art, except in their churches, 
the funds for which may have been augmented by the metropolitan portion of the 
see; for in the north we find not only one of the finest church edifices in Syria, that 
at Kalb Lauzeh, but the most magnificent ruin of early Christian architecture in the 
world — the Church of St. Simeon Stylites at Kahat Sim'an. This latter was, of 
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course, not a result of local enterprise, though it was a product of the best local 
schools of art. The Christian world doubtless shared in the expense of its erection, 
inasmuch as it was one of the most famous shrines of the East. But neither the 
Church of St. Simeon nor that at Kalb Lauzeh can be taken as a type of the archi- 
tectural products of Northern Central Syria. They stand in a category of their own, 
which represents all that is best in the Syrian art of their day, archetypes centering 
in themselves the highest conceptions and the greatest skill of a generation. 

The architecture of the northern group of mountains, then, on the one hand, and 
that of the district of Djebel Riha on the other, presents two schools of the same 
style, schools with practically the same inheritance, but diverging in process of their 
development. The divergence is noticeable in differences of plan, construction, and 
details. The plans of buildings of the two districts offer the fewest differences. The 
plans of churches and basilicas are practically the same, with a threefold division of 
the nave, the central aisle terminating in an apse flanked by chambers at the ends 
of the aisles ; but the apses of the north often protrude beyond the side chambers, or 
the exterior curve is allowed to appear between them, while the apses of the south, 
with one insignificant exception, are concealed by a flat east wall. Again, the apses 
of the north are frequently rectangular, but this form is nowhere found in the south. 
Proportions differ ; but this is rather a development of time than of style, for the 
change in proportion in the churches of the north seems to have taken place after 
churches which could be compared with them had ceased to be built in the south. 
In private houses the plans are practically alike, long structures of two stories, 
divided into compartments and having two-story porticos along their long front 
walls ; but the compartments in the south are usually larger in every way than those 
of the north. The ceilings of the lower story of the houses of the south arc higher 
than the others, giving a more pleasing and elegant effect to their colonnades. 

In matters of construction the differences are more apparent. Megalithic building, 
very common in the north, is rare in the Djebel Riha. Building stones of huge 
dimensions are found in the north, reaching a maximum measurement of 5 m. in 
length and 1.50 high, and courses are laid with great irregularity, especially in the 
earlier period, while in the south more regular courses, of an ordinary width of 55 cm., 
are the rule. Arched construction is much more common in the south, although 
arcades for the interiors of churches are almost universal in both sections ; but in the 
Djebel Riha almost every private house is provided with single transverse arches 
which span the compartments of its lower story, in place of a wooden girder for the 
floor above. On the other hand, arches are sometimes substituted for columns and 
beams in the lower porticos of private houses in the north, but we never find this 
arrangement in the south. A scpiare monolithic pier is commonly used in the north 
where a column would be employed in the south. The lower portico of the private 
house is almost universally built in this fashion in the Djebel il-A‘la, the Djebel 
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Barisha, and the Djebcl Ilalakah; and it is not uncommon to find both colon- 
nades so designed in these regions, Avhile in the Djebel Riha the rectangular pier was 
practically unknown. 

The differences in details are so many and so minute that they must be left to be 
noted in the discussion of separate buildings. 


HI 


CONSTRECTIOX 


T he methods of construction applied by the builders of Northern Syria were 
so many, so \arious, and in many cases so novel, that it is worth while 
to consider some of them. 

Walls. Liven the walls present an interesting variety of stonework, from the 
polygonal and the megalithic to the ordinary coursed dry masonry ; but even this last 

has its variations, for though most of the walls, 
laid up in regular courses, have perfectly 
smooth surfaces, there are examples of stones 
with rough surfaces and drafted edges, as may 
be seen in a large ruined building at Dehes in 
the Djebel Barisha. It has been mentioned 
before that all these walls were one stone in 
thickness and were laid dry. The use of 
mortar was not known in the masonry of 
Northern Central Syria. The interior wall- 
surface of the majority of buildings was rough- 
ened for the application of plaster, little of 
which has remained to the present time. A 
rather thick coating would seem to have been 
commonly applied to the wall, though rem- 
nants of thin plaster of a very hard variety were found upon smooth surfaces, and 
even upon carving, as at Bamukka. The plaster itself in these cases seems to have 
been colored ; but the thick plaster was more probably painted. 

Piers and Columns. The shafts of columns and of free-standing piers were uni- 
versally monolithic, and these supports were never grouped. The capital, with 
brackets on either side, ^\'as an ingenious inxention, adding security to the trabcated 
style of construction. 



U'all of quadrated blocks with rough outer surfaceb 
and drafted edges, at Dehe^. 



COXSTRUCTIOX 



Arch and Vault. Except for purposes of interior support, the column and beam 
undoubtedly represented the characteristic building principle of Northern Syria; the 


arch was used, and well used, but usually 
only where interior space was required. The 
arch of Northern Syria was generally of semi- 
circular form, though occasional examples of 
the horseshoe arch are found, and stilted arches 
are common. Arches were often used over 
doorways, but always above lintels in exterior 
openings, and in interior doorways that were 
not to be closed with doors. Arched windows 
are rare, except in the form of the arcuated 
lintel described on page 19. The most impor- 
tant use of the arch was, of course, in the in- 
terior arcades of basilicas and other churches. 



It was em- 
ployed in 
three forms 
for this func- 
ti(.)n : ( I ) a 

narrou' arch 
of three hori- 



development of the arcuated lintel, at IXib il-Hawa. 



zontal pieces, a development of the arcuated lintel 
(Fig. St-?): (2) an arch of three voussoirs (Fig. 3/;*); 
and (3) an arch of many voussoirs. In certain monu- 
ments of the developed period of Christian architec- 
ture, two arches of a series had a common impost 
block between them (Fig. 3 c). This block is cubical; 
above it is a double voussoir that ser\ es for both 
arches; then come two short \ oussoirs of equal size; 
the third voussoirs are short in the first arch and long 
in the second; the fourth \'oussoirs are long in the 
first arch and short in the second. The \ oussoirs of 
two arches, thus alternateU long and short, are inter- 
locked in the spandrel in dovetailed joints. In some 
single arches of great span all the lower voussoirs 
\\ ere so long that the arch could stand alone without 


abutment at the haunch, the weight of the voussoirs at their extrados owreoming all 
danger of o\'erthrow, although there were neither mortar nor clamps tc) hold the \ ()us- 
soirs together. Examples of this may be seen on pages 262 and 267. khe transverse 
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arches in the lower compartments of the private houses of the Djebel Riha were not 
built of these long voussoirs; they sprang from the side walls, and the spandrels were 
presumably filled in with walling, which carried the beams of the floor above; but it is 
a noticeable fact that very few of the many specimens in situ are now reinforced in 
this manner, and that they hold their own without weight at the haunches. In a 
small number of cases these transverse arches were used in the upper story and not 
in the lower, as we find in a house near the center of the ruined town of I)er Sambil. 

'Fhc lintel and the arched construction were \ ery successfully combined in Northern 
Syria, in buildings which had stone floors between the stories, or roofs of stone; a 
single trans\ erse arch Avas used in a square compartment, and a series of transverse 
arches in an oblong compartment; the arches were built up at the spandrels to the 
level of the walls, and stone slabs, one to two meters in length, were laid from one 
arch to another, or, in square buildings, from the arch to bracket moldings on the 
opposite walls. There could hardly be a more simple and effective combination of 
the two principles of construction. 


Vaults. A barrel vault Avas often employed to cover the rectangular space in front 
of a deep-set apse. But the barrel vault is also found in a variety of structures, in- 
cluding tombs and cisterns. In many instances it A\ as employed betAveen high Avails, 

Avhich in a Avay acted as 



A'ault of a tomb at Hass. 
I'he walls have been destroyed. 


Aveights at its springing; 
but these Avails could have 
given no real support to the 
vault, for in many cases, 
Avhere the Avails haA'e fallen 
aAvay, the vaults still stand. 
In other cases, as in the cis- 
terns for examjfle, the vault 
Avas originallv constructed 
as a plain curved surface 
A\ ithout any perpendicular 
walls aboA’e it. 

Intersecting or groined 
\ aults do not seem ttj haA c 
been used in Northern Syria. 


Domes. The domes and semi-domes of Northern .Syria are perfect examples of 
stone construction as applied to this form of structure. Only one example of the dome 
is preserA ed intact. It is that of a small building — a tomb' at RuAvehri, in the Djebel 
Riha, published by M. de Vogue (“La Syrie CT-ntrale," Bl. 91). The Avedge- 


I'or iili()to"ra|ih p. 248. 
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shaped stones are admirably fitted tog-ether and cut to convex form on the outside 
and concave form on the interior. The dome is not set above a buildino; of circular 
plan, but above a square. The pendent! ve does not appear, however; its substitute, 
or, perhaps better, its prototype, is a thick slab of stone laid across the angle of the 
square and cut to fit the interior curve of the dome. 

The semi-dome is very common in Northern Syria, constituting the covering of 
curved apses. It was everywhere constructed with the same science and skill that 
characterize the construction of the dome described above; but the problem of its 
support was much simpler, since it was inv ariably applied to a semicircular plan. 


IV 


ORNAMENT 


AS in every other style, the ornamental details of the architecture of Northern 
Syria are its most distinguishing characteristics. After the third century, when 
the dominance of the classic style was relaxed, and native architects began to put 
their own interpretation upon the designs which they had learned from the builders 
of the imperial period, a whole system of decoration was developed which was 
stamped upon the architecture of the three centuries which followed, and gave to 
the style of Northern Svria its peculiar individuality. Not only did the archi- 
tects of Northern Syria invent new orders and give new profiles to their moldings, 
but they took the four forms of classic columns as they knew them and treated 
them to suit their own taste ; they took such portions of the classic entablatures as 
were necessary for their purposes and disposed the moldings as they pleased ; they 
rearranged the profiles (vf classic moldings according to the dictates of their own 
fancy and carved ornamental designs, of their own invention, upon flat surfaces or 
upon moldings wherever it pleased them to do so. 


The Doric Order. In the hands of the Syrian architect the Roman Doric 
column was treated with great latitude. The proportions of the column vary in 
buildings of the same period ; the shaft is always a cylindrical monolith, with dimi- 
nution and entasis and alwavs without channelings ; 
but the base is treated with moldings of different pro- 
files, and is often omitted entirely, as in the X’itruvian 
Doric. The form of the capital itself (Fig. 4) varies 
from a very close copy of the capital of classic Greek 
architecture to a very free treatment, in which the 
echinus is drawn out at a straight line from the shaft to the square abacus, which sel- 
dom has the delicate cvmatium of the Roman order, while the echinus is often orna- 



Fig. 4. 
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nicntccl, with the cp;;^ and dart in the earlier examples, and in the later ^\•ith syml)olic 
disks or interlacin'’' fillets, with stars, leaves, and rosettes in flat relief. No exam- 
pies ot the tripiyphal frieze were found ; a plain architrave, or one with two bands, is 
the onl)' portion of the entablature used. 


Tuscan. 1 he Tuscan ca])ital 



is als(^ found closely modeled upon classic lines ; 
the section of the echinus is often the simple ovolo, 
most common in Italy, and again the rarer cyma 
recta, which is found in the eimaued columns of 
the amphitheater at Capua. This form of capital has 
often a sharp-pointed leaf beneath each angle of the 
abacus. The astragal at the neck is often omitted. 


Ionic. The Ionic capital was still more freely treated. \Trv faithful copies of 
the Roman type ^\•ith small \olutes are found in a 
number of places ; l)ut the usual form has two large 
\’olutes, disconnected, and with no echinus, a tall flar- 
ing collar separated from the shaft by a narrow band 
of zigzags being substituted for it ; this smooth sur- 
face Ijctween the \ (.)lutes is often ornamented b\' an 
upright leaf or an ornamental disk. The shaft is usually plain, without channeling. 



Corinthian, d’he bell-shaped capital of the Corinthian style appears in so many 
forms that it would take too much space to mention all of them here. They will be 

described as the}’ occur in the different monuments. Hundreds of specimens are 

found that were copied directly from classic models; 
they are a little shorter, in jjroportion to their 

breadth, than the true Corinthian capital, but have 
the two rows of acanthus leaves, the delicate \’o- 
lutcb below the angles of the abacus, the acanthus 
bud, and the fleuron in the middle of the abacus. 
Manv examples were carved with great skill. In 
a number the volutes are omitted. In others the deeply carved, flowing lea\es are 
twHted into a whorl; thi-> form is one of the most beautiful in Syria. The most 
usual fljrm, howe\ er, i^^ that which mav be called the uncut Corinthian, in which 
the form and arrangement are the same as the aboxe, but the lea\’es are left 

w ith rounded edges ami Muooth surfaces, as if blocked out to be caiw’cd in true 
Corinthian st\le. In other examples of the bell capital the resemblance to the 
Corinthian is almost completel}' lost, the only remnant of the classic form that is left 
being the shape, ai'id the use (jf leaves, of w hich there are perhaps only four, one 
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below each angle of the abacus. The Corinthian st} le with carefully carved leaves 
persisted longer in the caps of chancel pilasters than elsewhere, though it finally 
gave way to the uncut form or to a molded cap. In all buildings later than the 
third century in which classic columns were used or imitated, banded and molded 
architraves took the place of entablatures. 


Syrian. The most novel form of capital used by the architects of Northern S\ ria 
was one of Doric or Tuscan form, with brackets on either side extendincf well out 
under the architra\’e, or one at the back, where it carried a transverse beam. Three 
brackets were seldom used in one capital. This 
bracketed capital was an interesting experiment, 
and very logical in its use. The architect \vho 
introduced it felt that a greater load was imposed 
upon a capital at its sides, and therefore spread 
it out laterally to receive the load. The brackets 
are in form of a cul-de-lampe, in section generally 
a cyma recta; they are nearly as broad as the abacus, and the 
echinus appear between them. Bracketed capitals are not found in the architecture 
of Greece or of Rome, but a similar principle is illustrated in the capitals of ancient 
Persia, which may have suggested the idea to the architects of Northern Syria. 
But the form of the capital under discussion is so unique that it may be regarded 
as forming an order bv itself, which we mav call the Syrian order. 



Side 


Fisj. 8. 


moldings of the 


Pier-caps. The monolithic pier of square section was frequentlv used without 
ornament : in other cases it as pro\ ided with a capstone, molded or carved to 
represent a capital. In numerous examples of the molded cap, the outer face onlv 
was molded ; in other cases, again, it was molded all around. Car\ ing was some- 
times applied to these square caps, in crude imitation of the Ionic or Corinthian 
orders, flatly executed volutes and leaves making up the design. The bracket was 
used in the caps of these piers as well as in the capitals of columns, but its profile is 
usually a ca\'etto instead of a cyma recta. 


Architraves. Architraves are often perfectly plain, especially in the north. In 
numerous colonnades they ha\'e moldings of simple right-lined section — one or two 
fascim below a plain chamfer ; in others a narrow cymatium is substituted for the 
chamfer; again wc find two faces and a narrow o\olo below a cvmatium or a ca\’etto; 
sometimes the second face is denticulated, but this form is quite rare. 


Moldings. The most common form of molding is the cvma recta with a fillet 
abox e and below, which was used, with slight variations of its cur\ e, lor the cornice 
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of all kinds of buildings, from the earliest period to the latest. It was used for the 
raking cornice of gables and was often carried across the bottom of a pediment. 
The moldings of the doorways are of classic profile, consisting of two or three narrow 
fascim, an o\ olo, a cyma recta, and a flat band, the position of the ovolo and the cyma 
being frequently reversed. The curved members are invariably freely drawn like 

(Ireek profiles, and are seldom arcs of a circle, as the Roman 
profiles usually are. Lintels were (Tten provided with hea\y 
door-caps, ovolo or cavetto in profile, either carved or plain. 
-Another form of door-cap was a wide bevel or chamfer, carved 
or plain, below a flat band. Sometimes an ornamental frieze 
was inserted between the moldings and the cap. A curious form 
of door-cap was very commonly used, either above a set of frame 
moldings or as the sole ornament of a doorway (Tig. 9). This 
was a trapezoid in relief, with its longest side upward and its surface molded hori- 
zontally or adorned with geometrical designs. 

The secondary moldings, i.e., the string-courses and the moldings of windows, 
were ^■ariously treated. Moldings of ordinary profile, somewhat more shallow than 
the relief moldings, were often incised upon the fiat surface of the 
stones that formed an opening; these terminated, on either side of 
the windows, at a string-course, or were returned along the upper 
side of the string moldings. Window moldings in relief were simi- 
larly treated. In many cases where an opening was rectangular the 

semicircle upon the lintel above it (Fig. 10), 

yivinq the effect of a round-headed window. In the north a 
peculiar use was often made of window moldings; instead of 
being returned at right angles upon the string-course at the 
sill le\'el, they were curved upward and carried over the 





moldings describe a 


Fig. 10. 



tr-'c 



next opening — a series of windows presenting, in their 
moldings, a succession of upward and downward curves 
(Fig. ii). But the most curious treatment of moldings in 
this northern region is seen in the volutes in which these 
cur\'ed moldings were often terminated on either side of a 
\\ indow or at the end of a row of windows. The moldings 
of doorways were sometimes interspersed with bands of 
car\ ingof geometrical or foliate pattern, and the outer mem- 
ber was often (wnamented w ith a row' of narrow' scallops or blunt cusps. A few' 
examples of hood moldings w'cre fijund above pcmtals ; these are in section a cyma 
recta, and are often adorned \\ ith anthemions and honeysuckles, quite Greek in style. 
The volute was used ev en at the ends of the jamb moldings of large portals, and in 
cases where the moldings were adorned with an outer row of cusps (F'ig. ii). 


Fii: 
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Carving. The carvin^' of the door-caps and friezes, and of the ornamental bands 
which were inserted between the moldines, is of i)articular beaiitN' and interest. For 
the cavetto door-cap 
three disks are gener- 
ally used, or upright 
acanthus leaves on 
either side of a central 
symbolic disk ; often 
the acanthus leaves 
alternate with anthe- 
mions or the honey- 
suckle ornament, 
more or less classi- 
cally designed. In a 
number of examples 
a winged disk was 
found like that of 
Egypt, Assyria, and 
Persia, except that 
the disk bears the 

sign of the cross (see photograph). The o\olo, which is empk.ned not onh' for the 
door-caps of portals, but sometimes as a string-course, if car\ed at all, is usually 

ornamented with elaborate rinceaux of highly conventionalized 
and geometricized acanthus leaves, interspersed with symbolic 
disks (see photograph on page 32). The scrolls are drawn w ith 
clearness and precision, in which respect they resemble (ji'eek 
ornament as opposed to Roman work. 1 he beveled or cham- 
fered door-cap, which is the most common form for small build- 
ings and private houses, is carved, sometimes with a series of 
ornamental or symbolic disks, sometimes v ith interlacing fillets 
encircling disks, rosettes, and crosses, or w ith scroll-\\ ork inter- 
woven with leaves or symbols ; sometimes w ith a simple 
scroll-work of palmette or acanthus, or w ith geometrical designs. 
Occasionalh' this form of door-cap w as adorned with a more free 
and naturalistic treatment of the grape-vine growing out of a 
\'ase in the center of the lintel, and two examples were found, one at southern Dana 
and one at Djeradeh, in which two peacocks were conventionally represented, one on 
either side of the vase. The former of these was already know n (see ” La Syrie 
Centrale,” PI. 45). Broad, hat friezes were enriched with rows of disks; ])ulvinated 
friezes, w ith elaborate scroll designs of acanthus leaves like tlK)se of the oxolo. 



Door-cap uitli uinyed 
disk, at Khirbit Hass. 
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The narrow moldings were also often carved with patterns — the cyma recta with 
upright acanthus leaves, the fascia with bay leaves or oli\ e, the cjuarter-round with a 
fine scroll of clover leaf or a late form of egg’ and dart, in which the dart is often 

missing’. The dentil band 
of classic ornament sur- 
\ ived in a fiat, almcvst shad- 
owless form, but the classic 
bead and reel was em- 
ploved with all its fresh- 
ness, usually in the angde 
between fascim. Flat mem- 

(Jvolo duor-cap, (,nr\cJ with riiiLcaux of acanthus bdou and with the bcrs \\ el e Car\ ed with al- 

grape-vine above, at il-Barah. mOSt all of the designs 

common to the beveled cornice, and with grape-vine, basketwork, zigzags, and chain 
ornament. A curious barbed ornament was often used for the fiat member between 
the moldings of a doorway and the cap above them. 



Panels. The upper colonnades of houses were provided with parapets between 
their columns. These were simply thin rectangular slabs of stone extending across 
the intercolumniation, and often paneled. The panels were framed in moldings, and 
were usually ornamented with a symbolic disk or a cross in the center. In a number 
of cases the surface of the panel was carved with diaperwork in geometrical designs. 

Diaperwork was also applied to the lunettes abo\’e rectangular windows f\hose 
moldings described semicircles above them. In these we find foliate designs, the 
grape-\’ine grow ing’’ out of a c ase, or intricate geometrical patterns which strongly 
suggest the designs of certain Oriental rugs (see “La Syrie Centrale," FI. 50). 


Disks. The most characteristic ornament of this architecture consists of the 
disks executed on fiat surfaces, which appear upon the lintels of doors and fvindows 
and in man\' other places, upon churches, shops, private houses, ami e\’er\' other kind 
of building of cw’er\' size, in all jxirts of the country. They are found in a thousand 
designs; some of them are symbolic and Christian, others are apparentlv only orna- 
mental. The designs include sunbursts, five-, six- and eight-pointed stars, w horls, 
spirals, interwoxen leaces, and crosses (T countless forms (alwa\’s of the so-called 
Creek tyjfe), forming the or making patterns with the letters A and G), rosettes, 
fiowers, and leaws. These disks are often used in a series for the decoration (T a 
frieze or a bcweled cornice. Some suggestions as to the origin of these disks are 
gi\en bv Dr. Littmann in the foot-note.' 

' 'I'liv (ingin of' tliL'-ic iliik-i iS probably to be -nought for in blenl^, some of ulinji ucrc disks (i ompare, e po, the lias- 
the reliyious art of the Babylonians and .Assyrians We relief of Ksarhaddon in Sendjiiii. the stele of Bsarhaddoii at 
know that their j,a)ds are re[)resente(l by conventional em- .Xalir il-Kelb, the rock-relief of Bavian, and especially the 
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METHODS OP ASSIGNLNT; DATES 


T he builders of Xorthern Syria did the greatest serxdce to students of the history 
of architeeture and archc'cologv in carx ing dates upon many of their works. 
The inscriptions in (freek and in Svriac in w hich these dates are gi\ en are discussed 
at length by Dr. Prentice and Dr. Eittmann in Parts III and I\' of this publication. 
These inscriptions are usually placed upon some flat member of the lintels of one of 
the more important doorways of the building to w hich they belong, though they are 
sometimes found in other conspicuous places; the date is often inserted at the begin- 
ning or end of a pious, sentimental, or commemorative xerse, and sometimes in a 
sentence xvhich tells us that the building or the portal or some other portion of the 
building was built at such a time by such a person or persons; the date is gix'en 
acc(jrding to various eras, but I shall always gix e it according to the Christian era. 

Given a large number of dated monuments, the dating of the rest is approximately 
determined by the comparison of constructional and ornamental details. The only 
serious difficulties arise in the case of buildings of unusual form and stx le, and of 
buildings at the ends of epochs, xvhich partake of both an older and a later style. In 
the discussion of the architecture in chronological order, the monuments max’ be 
grouped according to centuries, and buildings of mixed or doubtful style may be 
classed xx’ith the group xx’ith xvhich they have most in common. 

Eor the sake of clearness I shall describe a fexv of the points xvhich will be used 
for the fixing of approximate dates. These are (i) proportions, (2) units of measure- 
ment, (3) methods of construction, and (4) details. 


I. Proportions. I shall not attempt to xvork out an elaborate scheme of prop(m- 
tions for the buildings of each period (jr century represented in the monuments of 


hound.irv ->t<>nes lately found by M. dc .XIorgan at SunU). 
The ■5\inboli( diik' are ( hietly : (i) the winged di'k, repre- 
'lenting A-^'ur. an -\s>ynan devi(e borrowetl from llgypt (^ee 
Dr. Wards article on Thi- AiJu’iah in The .Xmerican Journal 
of SeinitK, 1 .anguagei and Tnerature--. X'ol. XIX. [i. 40); (2) 
the conventional -^un-di-.k. reiiresenting Sliamash : (31 the 
'•tar, re[a e'-enting Dhtar ; tour- and -.ix- a-' w ell a-) eight-pointed 
^t irx are found. All three of thc'e oc.eiir cm (fhri->tian 
iiou-^e-' of Xorthein S\ria.but the \a'-t majority of their ihSkx 
contain Christian ^xmboK. It i-, therefore likely that the 
form of the C'hrixtian di-,k> wax xiiggexted bv that of the 
pagan onex, Xow. it ix kticjwn that in iiixc ri|jtionx on l!ab\- 
lonian and .Xxxyrian boundaiw -xtonex the gcxlx whoxe embleiiix 
arc.' carxed cut the xame xtone are imokecl to putiixh thoxe 
who inlniige the rightx ol the 'iwner. and, fuithermore, that 


in tile tneantation textx of thexe coiintiiex the gods in xuc - 
cession tire iinoked against the power of the e\il xpiiitx. 
I lie emblems may then ha\e become mcrelv c oin entional 
signs ax a sort of charm to a\ert deni'nis. ( )n the other 
hand, we found a great number of (dreek iiisc ripticjiix on 
lintels in Xorthe'-n Stria tonttiiiimg little more than the n.ime 
ot ( rocl. or cif ( ,od and ( lirist. or ot the entire Trinity ; in one 
ease an inscription on a lintel begins e\ eii Aa-c/id. 

It is also known that in S\na. tix in other countries, popular 
beliel takes doors and windows — but espec iallt the former 
— to be the places where the evil spirits gather in order to 
enter the house. I hese lac tx, taken together, lead tis to 

the c cineluxicjn that the prac lic.al c.)bjec t c onnerted with these 
disks in the mine 1 of the people was pi ob.d il\ to a \ ert cla iiger, 
tliiefl) from Satan and other e\il spirits. — M I,. 
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Northern Syria, l)ut restrict the subject to the salient proportions of the yTOund-plans 
of buildings of the greatest importance. The remains of the classic jjeriod are limited 
in number, consisting for the most part of tombs, one temple and one pri\ ate house 
being the onl}’ buildings Avhich present plans from which any serviceable data could 
be deduced. The temple, which is described on page 66, is of the stvle known as 
tetrastyle prostyle; it belongs to the second century, as we know from an inscription. 
The main dimensions of its ground-plan, including the cella and pronaos, gi\ e the 
proportion of 3 : 2, a common proportion for edihees of this class in classic archi- 
tecture. The priwate lunise, whose rectangular ground-plan consists of two com- 
partments with a two-story jjortico upon one of its longer sides, presents the same 
])roportions of length and breadth (sec page 70). 

Those basilicas which for all reasons would seem to belong to the earliest Christian 
period of architecture, the fourth century, when measured w ithin their walls, show 
that their naves, including the side aisles, conform to the same proportion as the 
classic buildings, the ratio of the length to the breadth being that of 3 io 2. The 
central na\ e is usually double the idth of the side aisles, and is thus exactly three 
times longer than it is broad ; there are nine intercolumniations or bays, and the 
width of the nave is ecgial to three intercolumniations. These proportions hold good 
for five out of the six basilicas of the Djebel Riha, those of Khirbit Ilass, Der Sambil, 
Serdjilla, Ruweha, and il-Barah, wdiich, from other evidence, would seem to be the 
earliest in the region. The sixth, the basilica of Midjleyya, presents the proportions 
of 5 ; 3, but it preserves the abo\'e number of bays. 

The dated basilical churches of the fifth century and those which may be classed 
with them because of similarity of details present a new scheme of ])roportions. 
The outside measurements of length and breadth preseiwe the former ratio of 3:2; 
but the inside measurements, from the front wall to the apse arch and from side 
wall to side wall, show the proportion of 4:3. Sewen (.)ut of eight of these churches 
conform to this rule, the eighth presenting the unusual proportion of 5:3, as in the 
exception mentioned abo\-e. The three largest of these se\'en churches have seven 
bays : three churches w Inch are smaller have six ; the smallest has but fi\'e : w Idle 
the church of exceptional proportions has nine. The width of the central na\ e \ aries 
in these churches and is not alwavs equal to a specific number of intercolumniations. 

Of the churches ^\hich, by inscriptions or on account of their details, would be 
assigned to the sixth century, there arc only two which retain the old basilical plan 
with semicircular apse and columns. Both of these preseiwe the (^Id proportions of 
3:2 outside measurement and 4:3 inside; one has seven bays, the other six. 
Almost all of the other Ijasilical churches of this period ha\ e rectangular apses or 
have widely spaced piers in lieu of columns for the support of their arches. The 
churches with scjuare apses will be found to ha\ e the proportion 3 : 2 ('>\'er all, but 
there is no constant proportion between the inside width and the length from the 
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west wall to the chancel arch. The largest of these churches has seven hays. All 
the others have either five or four bays, being relatively smaller churches. Churches 
of unusual ground-plan are rare and have their own peculiar proportions. 

2. Units of Measurement. In reviewing the proportions and dimensions of a 
large number of the buildings of Northern Syria, one finds that wirious units of 
measurement were employed in this region during the five centuries to which these 
monuments belong. He discovers that the measurements of a building, reduced 
to millimeters, are divisible by the length (in millimeters) of some recognized metri- 
cal unit of antiquity; but the unit that applies to one building may not apply to the 
next, and indeed no less than three ancient units seem to have been used in these 
buildings, though apparently no two were used at the same time. 

Beginning with the buildings in classical style, we are not surprised to find that 
the measurements in millimeters are evenly divisible by 444 mm., the length of the 
Roman cubit, and that the quotients of these divisions are round numbers, d'hus 
the temple of Burdj Bakirha, which dates from the second century, is found to be 30 
Roman cubits long by 20 cubits wide. It is not surprising that the Roman cubit 
should have been employed in buildings of classic style in Syria during the period of 
the greatest Roman influence in that country. But the cubit of 444 mm. cannot 
be applied to dated monuments of the fourth and fifth centuries nor to any of the build- 
ings that agree with them in style. These are monuments which, though they 
exhibit certain classic influences, present many details that are of native origin ; and 
here the only unit that may be applied is one of 555 mm., the old royal cubit of 
Bab} Ionia, 'which is known to have survived in Asia well down into the Christian era. 
This, then, would seem to have been the native unit of measurement, suppressed to a 
certain extent during the height of Roman sway, but restored as soon as the influ- 
ence of Rome was relaxed. This unit of measurement seems to have flourished for 
about two centuries, but in monuments dated after the year 500, or thereabout, 
it fails to divide evenly into the measurements ; whereas the corresponding foot 
of the period, 370 mm., or -3 of the cubit, is found to apply with case. A MS. 
in Syriac, dated 501 .a.d., mentions a linear unit which Professor Xissen^ reckons 
at 370 mm. 

3. Methods of Construction. The modes of construction employed by the 
architects of Northern S}Tia were so simple that they aj^plied t(j one period of build- 
ing as well as to another, so that differences in constructional methods arc less notice- 
able than differences in ornamental details, and contribute but little aid in the fixing 

o 

‘See MullerS Handbuch der klas-.i^i lien .Mtertuni'iwis^enK haft. 1 . p. <S35. •’.Muller’s Handbuth, Vol. 1 , p. 859. 

I may say that I arrived at these eonelusions independently while at work 
in Syria, and in the absence of books of reference. 
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of the dates of structures. A few points, however, may be noted which may be of 
some service to this end, especially in support of other evidence. 

Walls. Polygonal masonry will be found to belong t(j two classes, the one appa- 
rently pre- Roman, the other of a quite different character, and employed with details that 
are clearly not later than the third century. A semi-polygonal kind of wall appears in 
the earlier Christian building-s of the northern half of the region as late as the fifth 
century ; but there are no grounds for supposing that true polygonal masonry was 
ever constructed by Christian architects, its appearance in later buildings being, in 
every instance, a case (ff rebuilding upon ancient foundations, where sections of w ell- 
preserved polygonal work were made to serve in a new building. Details of a Chris- 
tian character are not to be found in immediate connection with polygonal walls. 

In many of the earlier dated churches and other fifth-century structures of the 
northern region, very large blocks of stone were often used in the construction of a 
wall. These are employed along with much smaller blocks, and regular coursing is 
thus almost entirely disregarded. In the Djebel Riha the use of very large blocks of 
stone laid without reference to courses is confined t<j a small number of structures, 
and these are almost certainly of pagan origin. 

In the dated monuments of the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries in the Djebel Riha, 
and in those of the later part of the fifth century and all of the sixth in the northern 
group of mountains, regular coursed masonry was used, in which the courses are 
generally 55 cm., or a cubit, both in width and in thickness; and where the courses 
vary in height, the wall will usually be found to be an even number of cubits high. 
The blocks are of great length, measuring often 2 m. or more. 

Arch and Lintel, The arch and the lintel are used side by side from the earliest 
period to the latest, though the arch seems to have gained steadilv in popularit\', 
while the lintel was about equally in vogue during all periods. The arcuated lintel 
is employed for openings of broad span between columns only in monuments earlier 
than the fifth century, though for windows it persisted until the latest period. Broad 
interior arches seem to ha\’e been employed in houses and presses onh' in the later 
perit)d, openings of equal span generally being bridged with two or more small arches 
until the middle of the fourth century. 

4. Ornamental Details — Moldings. The moldings give the most valuable 
evidence as to the dates of buildings. B\' grouping in chronological sequence the 
lintels and other moldings of doorways that ha\ e dates inscribed upon them, w ith the 
architraves and cornices of buildings whose dates are known, and bv examining their 
profiles and the details of their execution, we are able to trace the de\ elopment of 
architectural decoration in Syria throughout its historw ha\ ing, as a basis, an unusu- 
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ally larcre body iT definitely dated monuments, the dates in many cases beiny inscribed 
upon the \'er_\' details in question. W’e find that the ornament of the second cen- 
tur\’ is inspired with classic sentiment and is executed in classic st\ le, e\ en though, 
in a few cases, it may depart from classic lines in its more minute details, d he 
third centurx', comparati\'ei\' barren of dated monuments, shows a decided meaqer- 
ness in the details of the few examples that we ha\'e. I'or the fourth-centur\" orna- 
ment there is ample dated material, e\ en more meaner in ith detaiE than that of the 
third centur\-, which indicates a period, not so much of decline or weakness as of 
transition — a period durinq wduch the classic infiuence is qreath' reduced ami the 
nati\ e elements ha\ e not had time to deweloj) ; for thouqh the buildinqs of the fourth 
century are larqe and well built, they lack the artistic finish of the earlier and the later 
structures, particularly in their ornamental details, 'bhe profiles of lintels, architrax es, 
and cornices of this period are often composed entirely of straiqht lines w hich result in 
fasciaj and splay-faced moldinqs. If a cuiwe is introduced it is so shallow as to have 
little eft'ect upon the shadows of the moldinqs. In the main cornices alone cuiwes 
held their place. T he cx iua is rare, beinq in most cases replaced bv a shallow cax etto. 
But the transition from the classic to the Greco-S\'rian was of short duration, lastimr 
scarcely two hundred ) ears, for with the openinq of the fifth century classic motix es 
xx ere rexdx'ed in nexx’ forms, and natix e elements appeared xx hich beqan to qix e indix'id- 
ualitx' and character to the ornament. 

'Idle sixth-century moldinqs, xx'ithout returninq to classic forms, shoxx' all the depth 
and elaborateness of classic moldinqs. ddieir treatment is broader, coarser perhaps, 
than in those of the second century, but their deep cuiwes and yariety of line qix'e 
qood shadows and an effect of qreat richness. 

d he profiles of croxx ninq moldinqs, from the second century to the sex'enth, are 
illustrated in I'iq. 12. ddie moldinq xx hich takes the place of the classic corona in 

_ Roman buildinqs of the second century (a) is a floxxinq 
! cx tua recta xx ith a sxcellinq, loxx er, outxx ard ctiiwe, the face 
__i of which xxas sometimes ornamented with bucrania and 
qarlands. d he same member in foui'th-centuiw buildings 
is u^iually a >^play face {/>), xxhich occasionallx' qi\ es xxa}' 
to a X ery shalloxx caxwtto (r). In some of the later build- 
inqs of the fourth century and in mo^t of those of the fifth, 
this shalloxx- eax etto is turned into a ewma recta bx' round- 
inq off its loxxer anqle ((/). ddie croxx ninq moldinq of the dex eloped ]ieriod (r) is a 
true cyma recta, almost the rex erse of that of the classic period, the qreater curx e 
beinq the coneaxe one, the conxex curxe becominq, in effect, like a nari'oxx’ torus 
moldinq. A bex eled fillet is used at the top. 

Portals. We can now compare the profiler of the moldinqs of ;i number of dated 
monuments, takinq up first those of a few dated portals, showinq the moldinqs of the 



d c 

Fig. 12. 
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doorways (if there be any) and of the door-cap above them. In Fiye 13 a is yiven 
the profile of the lintel of a j)ortal dated in the second centur) .' The frame moldings 
of the doorway are composed of fascim and 
the cyma rco’ersa : the frieze band is (in pro- 
file) a cvma recta, as is also the cornice. It 
shcjuld be remarked that the cyma re\'ersa, 
the usual molding in classic architecture, is 
e.xceedingiy rare in the monuments of this 
country, and that it is an almost certain in- 
dication of an early date. In Fig. 13, d and 
(' show the protiles of the caps of doorwa\ s 
that have no frame moldings ; two door-caps 
of prohle d are dated, the one 349 -\.i)., the 
other 384 A.i). : two (T profile c are dated 
352 and 378, respecti\ eh'. 'Fhere are many 
lintels with profiles similar to this in build- 
ings dated within the fijurth century, but 
these are the only moldings upon which dates of that century are written. 

The dated portals of the fifth century also present two sets of profiles, of which those 
grouped under T and (/\ Fig. 13, embrace all the variations. T dates from the \'car 
412, T" from 431. These emplo\' the shall(.)w cavetto with a beveled fillet, a roundel, 
and a row -of flat dentils. The c group introduces the c\'ma recta; the first is repre- 
sented b}’ monuments dating 422 and 431 ; some have the splay-face door-cap abo\'e 
them, others ha\'e not. c" represents the same set of moldings interspersed with bands 
of ornament, and is found in three different monuments, inscribed with the dates 401, 
414, and 418 .v.D. 

In the dated portals of the si.xth century we find a combination of the moldings used 
in the fourth and fifth. / in Fig. 13, dated 501 .\.i)., shows the earlier type, in which 
a shallow cvma recta is used above a torus, and is found in other monuments dating 
537 and 567 .\.i). /' show s the later de\ elo])ment w ith a deep cyma recta and a 

cpiarter-round separated by an arris, and abo\ e the frame moldings a hea\ y caiwed 
o\ olo door-cap. I his e.xample is dateil 585 

I belie\'e that the o\ ()lo ca[) was used as early as the fourth century, though we 
ha\ e no dated example of it ; the splay-face cap w as certainl)' used as late as the 
middle of the fifth century. 

Architraves. Re\ icw\ ing the architraves with dates written upon them, we dis- 
co\'er a \ery similar dcwelopment. A second-century architrave, dated 134 .\.i).. Fig. 
14 g, sho\vs a delicate cymatium and an arris abo\ e three bands. An arehitixu e of 
similar profile is dated 161 .\.i). Profile b was found in three monuments w ith the dates 

' For rctcreiicc to the in^cri[ition> and monuiiicnts which follow, -.ce liide.x of Dated Xlunumeut'5 at the end of this \oluine. 
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340 and 384 and 395 a.d., respectively. In no one of these last three cases is the date 
actually w ritten upon members of the architrave, but it was found upon stones so closely 

connected with the architra\'e as to lea\ e no doubt of its 
date. For the fifth centurv we ha\'C two examples with 
dated inscriptions upon the uppermost member of the archi- 
b c trave, of which Fip'. 14 c is the profile; one is dated 470, 





the other 470 i. This profile is repeated in a larpe num- 
ber of monuments with dates inscribed upon other details. 

No architrax es were found bearing; inscriptions dated in 
the sixth century, but the profile of this detail in monu- 



Fig. 14. 



ments dated elsewhere than on the architrave shows that 
greater prominence was gix en to the cx ina member of the 
architrave moldings, of which Fig. 14 d is an examjrle 
from a monument dated 510 .x.o. 


Arch Moldings. Dated arch moldings are rare, but a number of molded arches 
xeere found x\ hose dates are absolutely certain, being inscribed u])on integral portions 
of the structures to which the arches belong. The single example of a second-centur\- 
arch has the profile shown in Fig. 14 c; it belongs to a monument xx hose date is 195 
.\.i). I'ourth-century arch moldings seem to have been of two types: one shoxxn in 
f, of which there are two examples, one dated 340 .\.i)., the other 378 .x.i). ; the other, 
shown in g, which is somewhat more elaborate, was frequent in monuments dating 
late in the centurx'. The flat cvma recta was undoubtedlv used in arch moldinu:s in 
the latter part of the fourth century, as well as throughout the fifth, for the earliest ex- 
ample of it, //, was found in a church dated 401 .x.d. In this example a bead-and- 
reel molding was used immediately below the cyma recta. In the fourth-century ex- 
amples, arches of this profile spring from impost moldings with profiles like b ox g ; in 
the later examples the profiles of the impost moldings are like c. Sixth-centurv 
arches are usually more elaborately profiled, as ma\' be 
seen in which is from a church dated 546 .x.d., and is 
c(mrp(jsed of txx'o S-like C}’mas besides the fillets. 

X b c 

Cornices. There are of course no inscribed main cor- 
nices, but the profiles of a number of dated buildings xx ill 
suffice to illustrate the xarieties of cornices used for the 
crowning moldings of buildings betxxeen the middle of the r'F '5- 

second century and the beginning of the seventh, d'he cyma recta, in one form or 
another, seems to hax e been employed for this feature in many buildings throughout 
the ])eriod, exen for monuments in which it a])pears in no other detail, d'he char- 
acter of its curx e, howex er, is more or less an indication of date, as w e have alreadx' 
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seen in the case of the crowninj^ moldinfj^s of doorways. The main cornice of a 
temple dated in the second century has the broad, sweeping cyma recta indicated in 
Fig. 12 a, with no beveled hllet at the top and with a swelling, lower cur\ e (Fig. 15 a). 

Dated houses of the fourth century present two forms of cornice, Fig. 15 b and c. 
A dated tomb (384 ,\.i).) built in imitation of a classic temple has a cornice whose 
profile is indicated b_\’ Fig. 15 d. 'Fhe dated monuments of the fifth century nearly all 
ha\ e the same profile in their main cornices — a cyma recta with a beveled fillet at the 
top. All the dated buildings of the sixth century have a more S-like profile in the 
c\'matium. Below this we find one, two, or e\'en three narrow bands, a form which 
is used in the string-courses of the dated monuments of the sixth century. 




Fig. 16. 


Columns. Columns with their capitals and bases, and piers which act as responds 
to colonnades, are less trustworth}' as indices of date than almost an\' (jther detail, for 
certain styles recur from time to time in monuments of widely separate dates. Col- 
umns of the classic period need not be mentioned ; but of those of the fourth century 
it may be said in general that the capitals in dated l)uildings are of two 
types: the one fashioned upon the lines of the Doric order, the other 
upon those of the Corinthian. The former has, in man\' cases, a 
bracket attached to the inside face of the capital for the sujjport of a 
transverse beam of the C(.)lonnade, and its echinus is usually orna- 
mented, \\ hile the base of the column, though modeled after the Attic 
base, is of much flatter profile (see lug. 16). 

The Corinthian capitals vary from a careful cop\’ (.)f the classic model, 
a little broad in proportion to its height, to a stift'and uncar\-ed form which 
preser\'es onl\' the general outlines of the Cireek model (see Fig. 17). 

In the dated buildings of the fifth century a crude imitation of the ,, 

Ionic capital (see F'ig. 18) is employed in private architecture, while in 
churches the uncut Corinthian capital abounds, with occasional bizarre 
forms of the Doric. In a large number of buildings, especially in the Fig. 18. 

south, the bracketed Syrian capital described on page 29 is introduced. 
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Fig. 17. 
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In the sixth century man\' of the forms of capitals used 
in the two centuries preceding were employed. The 
Corinthian capital c\ith twisted leaxes (Fig. 19), proba- 
bly introduced in the fifth eenturx, was a faxorite form 
for religious buildings, w hile a bell-shaped cajhtal, orna- 



Fig. 19. 

mented with incised lace-like designs of Byzantine stvle, is found in a 
few churches, one of xxifich is dated 537 .\.i). (Fig. 20). But the uncut varietx' of 
Corinthian ca[)ital still continued to be used in the churches of the sixth centurx , as it 
had been during the tx\'o centuries |)receding, and it is the most common form found 
in the smaller churches of late date in the re-don. 
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THE MOST ANXIEXT MONUMENTS 


T he earliest monuments in this northern mountain ecnmtry are undouhtecll}’ the 
walls, built in the so-called C\ck)pean or Eelasjyian st_\ le, which are found well 
scattered o\ er the countrv. Eew monuments of this kind survi\ ed the yreat building 
eras of Roman and Byzantine times, but remnants of the style are to be found 

in the foundations of later struc- 
tures and in a small number of 
ruined buildinys which preserxe 
its characteristics throm'hont. 

This kind ot polygonal wall 
must be distingaiished at the out- 
set from the more highly de\ el- 
oped polygonal walls which are 
found in buildings of imperial 
Roman and even of Christian 
tinies in the same region, and 
Plffi which may be considered as an 
n ■ archaistic rcwiwil ; and, again, 

from the still later crude walls 
which present a more or less 
pol}'gonal appearance. The ancient style is more natural, as ma\' be seen on page 43, 
in the [jh<.)tograph of a house at Bankusa ; the stones were chosen in polygonal form, 
and the edges were cut so that they might fit cwenly into a wall, making perfect joints ; 
but the outer face was left (juite rough, w hile in the later re\ i\ al the stones w ere not 
onl)' cut to a polygonal form, but were gi\en perfect!)' smooth outer surfaces. In 
^\'orking the earlier t) pe a single point was apjxirentl)' employed, hile in the later 
t\ pe a toothed chisel seems to ha\e been used. 

I he Belasgian remains in Northern Central Syria ijresent a most interestimj' analogy 
to th(jse of Asia Minejr, Ureece, Sicily, and Italy. 



Later pol_\gonal wall, at liamukk.-i. 


Bankusa. I he most striking e.xamples are to be found in a house in Bankusa and 
another in Nuri\'eh, the former a ruined city near the southern end of the Djebel 
Barisha, the latter a small group of ruins near the luu'thern e.xtremity of the same 
group of hills. 

d he example in Bankusa is ver}' w ell preserved, jmesenting almost entire the front 
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or southern wall (jf a house of mediuui size. The stones (T w hich the w all is made 
]wescnt a rough surface, but they are fitted tog^ether with the utmost care. The\' 
are not of unusual di- 
mensions, the walls 


being' ot two stones in 
thickness and double- 
faced. d'he wall in 
(|uestion preseiwes 
three openinigs, a door- 
way and two ^vindow■s, 
with inclined, mono- 
lithic jambs and broad, 
heavy lintels. These 
are the onl\' stones in 
the buildingwvhich bear 
the marks of the chisel 
on the surface. These 



Front wall of house in [lolygonal style, at Bankiisa, 


marks indicate that a pointed tool was employed. They are smoothly dressed to 
(piadrate form and cut to sharp right angles at the inside edges; the outer edges are 
comparatix ely rough. The windows, as may be seen in the photograph, are not of 

etiual dimensions and 
are not upon the same 
level : the smaller of 
the two, not ha\ing 
monolithic jambs and 
ha\ing no stop for a 
shutter, appears to 
ha\'e been broken 
through at a period 
later than the original 
l)uilding of the hoiwe. 

Inside the house, at 
the right of the door 
as N'ou enter, is a large 

Interior of the same house, at Kankiisa. 

circular basin, tw o me- 
ters in diameter, cut from a single stone, and to the left, m the house wall, a huge 
monolith w ith a rectangular niche cut deep and smoothh' in it. This niche is pro\ ided 
w ith a groo\ e on either side, as if a shelf had at one time been made to slide into them. 

In front of the house is a large cistern cut rather crudely in the li\'ing rock, and at 
a short distance to the rear is a spacit)us rock-hew n chamber, not a tomb, e\ca\ ated 
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l)cU)w the surface and reached by a descending' dromos leading to a crudely fashioned 
doorway. These are shown in the photograph on page 45 (see also Part III, insc. 18). 


Nuriyeh. The other example mentioned above is more extensi\ e, but is not so 
well preseiwed. An irregular maze of polygonal walls with rough surfaees ma)' be 
traced along the northern slope of the hillside upon which the town of Nuriyeh w as 
built. Man\' of them ha\ e been built upon at a later period, and ha\ e been almost 
ct)ncealed bv the ruins of these superstructures. Only a fragment of the wall of a 

su’iall house is plainh' 
\isible. I his stands 
facing the south, about 
the center of the ruined 
town, a hundred paces 
or so west of the little 
church. 

The character of the 
polygonal masonry 
here is, in all respects, 
similar to that in the 
example at Bankusa ; 
the north angle of the 
wall, howe\'er, seems 
to have been built, or 



Front wall of polygonal hotoo, at Nuriyeh. 


rebuilt, in quadrated style, d'he doorwa\', which is well preser\ed, presents char- 
acteristics similar to those of the house described above. The jambs are slightly 
inclined and are of single dressed stones. The lintel is very massix'e, but was care- 
fully dressed upon its face and lower side, apparently with a pointed tool. A larger 
proportion of small stones was emplo\'ed in this wall, but they are fitted with 
precision to the larger poh gonal blocks. The interior of this house is filled \\ ith 
debris, so that it is difficult to determine how it was arranged. This same t\ pe of 
poly gonal -walling is found in the foundations of later structures and in sections of 
restored walls at Babiska, Babutta, BanakfCir, Dauwar, and other places. 


BAbiska. At Palbiska, a large ruined tow n in the northeastern end of the Djebel 
Palrisha, we found a curious t\'pe of wall which is neither cpiadrated nor distinc- 
ti\eh poh gonal, and \et, from its massixe proportions and from the care displayed 
in its construction, it cannot be placed in the large categoiw of rough stone walls 
which are found in the ruins (xf terraces and other structures of uncertain date through- 
out the country, d'he house of which this c\all forms the major portion faces south; 
its trout wall is built of largi-, w ell-dresscxl, ([uadrated blocks, aiul its doorwax' is orna- 
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mcntcd in classic sU lc (see paj^e 72), all of which, 1 take it, helonp to a periotl of re- 
construction. If this be true, the preserxed portions of the other walls are to be 
considered as earlier ; 
how much earlier, it 
is impossible to saxs 
The rear and xxestern 
xx alls are the onlx’ por- 
tions, besides the front 
xxall, xxhich are still 
standing;. The angles 
are laid in large c[uad- 
rated blocks ; all the 
rest is made of stones 
of irregular shapes and 
unequal sizes, fitted to- 
gether xxdth the great- 

‘ West v\all of house built in mixed st\les, at Babiska. 

est care, and preserx'- 

ing something like horizontal courses. T'he outer faces are in numerous instances 
undressed, yet the xx all has a smooth and ex'cn appearance. At irregular interx als, 
uncut stones protrude 6 to 10 cm. from the xxall, forming crude bosses of irreg- 
ular shape. High upon the xx'est end is a quadrangular opening, noxx' closed b)' a 
thin slab flush xxdth the outer surface of the xx all. 



Rock-hewn Chambers. In this same connection may be mentioned the imtre 
crude type of underground chambers; for there exist in this region txxo distinct 

x'arieties of rock-hexxn chambers xxhich xxere not 
used as places of burial : those xx hich are roughly 
hexxn out and irregular in shape, and those 
xx hich are more carefully executetl and of more sx'm- 
metrical arrangement, 'bhe former are, in some 
cases at least, partly natural cax erns xx hich max' hax e 
been used as human habitations at some x eiw remote 
period; but those of xxhich 1 am si)eaking slu)xx' un- 
mistakable signs of earlx' cutting xxith the pointed 
chisel in the effort to make them serxiceable to a 
higher state of cix ilization than that of the cax e- 
dxveller. 



KntraucL' tu rock-hewu chamber, at 

Bankus.i. ' d'his j)articular tx pe is exeax ated beneath the lex el 

rock surface, and is reached bx a broad, open drxtmtts of gradual descent, xx ith perpen- 
dicular xx alls, leading to an opening of large size, not .sx inmetricallx' cut, though 
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roughly quadrangular in shape. The side walls of the droinos are often ])ro\ ided 
\\ ith putters, cut in the face of the rock, which carried rain-^\■ater to a basin beside the 
opening to the chamber. In a number of cases such a gutter is cut, in crudely arched 

form. abo\ e the doorwaw to di\ ert surface-^\ ater 
from the entrance. These chambers are larye w ithin, 
but irregular in shape and of unexen height; occa- 
sionally a natural pier has been left as a support to 
the roof Rock-hewn mangers against the side w alls 
are common, and jxrox ision seems to ha\ e been made 
for the storage of fodder. In some localities, indeed, 
the natives still employ these places for the storing 
of their barley and chaff. 

There can be little doubt that these e.xcaxated 
places were used as stables and as stcmehouses at a 
\ery early period. Wdiether they were e\er em- 
ployed as human habitations cannot be said definitely, 
nor is it possible to determine wdrether they continued to house cattle after stables 
x\ ere built abox'e-ground. Chambers of this kind are found in all parts of Northern 
Central Sx'ria, though the\- appear to have been less common in the Djebel Riha than 
in the more northern districts. Some of the most remarkable examples, besides those 
cited abo\e. were found at Kirk Beza, Kfer, and Kefr Kila in the Djebel il-A‘la, 
and at Dehes, Nuriyeh. Kefr Idnsheh, and Khurebat in the Djebel Barisha. 



Druinos (jf rotk-hewn chaniliei, at Dauuar. 



Ujiir il-.M.ulji Lil. ancJcnt Roman on the r(ja<l hetween Harna and .Xiianiea. about two hours and a lialf north 

of the t(jrmer. ’i'he ar(dies are each about 6 m. broad, and the roadway is 5. Go m. wide. 



CHAPTER III 

MONUMENTS OF CLASSIC STYLE 


I 

SECOND CENTURY 

''T^HE earliest monuments of importance in Northern Central Svria, as we have seen. 
^ arc in the classic style of the second century a.d., though there are proofs in the 
inscriptions^ found upon the wall of the temenos on the summit of the Djebel Shekh 
Berekat that building acti\ it\’ had begun here as earlv as the first century of our era. 
Neighboring portions of Syria had contained important centers of llittite civilization 
in remote antiquity, for Hittite inscriptions have been found at Hama, and an impor- 
tant blittite city has been located, with great probability, a little farther sc)uth at Tell 
NebI Mindo. Inscriptions and other scant remains of Phenician origin have been 
discovered at numerous points along the coast, and the oldest foundations at Ba'albek 
are belie\’cd to be Phenician work. Classic architecture had been introduced into 
this part of Syria as early as the third century n.c.. when Antioch became an impor- 
tant artistic center under the early Seleucid kings. But there are no remains known 
in the vicinity of Northern Central Syria for the restoration of a llittite, a Phenician, 
or a Seleucid city, though there are numerous sites here, like Hamath (Epiphanea), 
Emesa, Apamea, Antioch, and Chalcis, which were built upon long before the Chris- 
tian era, and the scant remains of polygonal masonry in the mountains themselves 
may belong to an early epoch ; but it is \ ery doubtful \\ hether the mountain region 
under discussion was regularly settled during these three pre-Roman epochs. W ith 
the expansion of Roman imperial infiuence toward the East, howe\ er, an era of build- 
ing began, which not only re\i\ ed the architecture of these ancient sites and trans- 
formed it, but extended the classic style far to the Ibwt. erecting its monuments in 
numerous places from the Mediterranean Sea to the lAiphrates, including the mountain 
districts which are the immediate subject of this work. 

d'he architectural remains of this period in N(.)rthern Central S\ ria, though the\' 


‘See Fart 111, iiiscs. loi-iog. 
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unquestionably belonq to the era of Roman influence, dift'er idely from the contem- 
poraneous monuments of architecture at the center of the empire. There are certain 
characteristics ol architectural arrangement and certain features of detail that are jjecu- 
liar to the region, and which, in all probability, p'i\ e the best idea of the classic archi- 
tecture ol Antioch that can now be pained. W’e find a praceful simplicity, an accurac}' 
of line, a dipnit)’ of sentiment, in the monuments of the second century in this repion, 
that separate them fiann the architecture of the same period in other parts of the Roman 
Empire. 'These characteristics are sufficiently marked to indicate that the st\ le had 
de\ eloped independently of any Roman art influence. The omission of certain details 
that are inseparably connected with the Roman orders, and the substitution of others 

hich are not found elsewhere, seem to pro\ e quite conclusi\ ely that the style had 
been de\ eloped in the locality, and we may safely assume that this deyelopment had 
taken place at Antioch, the metropolis. 

'The Roman architecture of the second century, particularly that of the latter half of 
the century, was typically Hellenistic, as is well illustrated in the monuments which 
the Roman cmpenu's erected in Lrele-Syria, at Ba‘all)ek ; but the monuments that 
ha\e been spared in the mountains of Northern Central Syria show none of the ten- 



.Ai|ue(luct-l)ri(lge outride uf the town of Antioeh. 


dencies which are illuhtrated by those buildinps. 1 he unit of measurement employed 
is fret|uently the Roman unit; but the art is more Creek and less Roman, as we shall 
see in the descrijttions of the monuments. It would seem as if the influence of the 
buildinp spirit (T the Roman Timihre in this country and in the pro\inces farther south. 
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as we shall see, was to expand the art of the ancient Seleucid cix ilization, rather than 
to introduce its own elements. 

d'here were numennis cities of importance in S\Tia during' the perit)d of Roman 
domination, but comparati\ely few of them ha\e preser\ed considerable remains of 
their ancient monuments through the centuries of war and earthcpiake and the periods 
of rebuilding in medieval and mod- 
ern times. Antioch, the ancient 
capital, has been particularly un- 
fortunate in this regard. Whir, 

o 

earthquake, and Saracenic and 
modern buildinLT activity ha\ e al- 

o 

most completely obliterated every 
N'estiu'e of Ureek and Roman art. 

( )nlv a few broken fragments, a 
few arches of an aqueduct, and 
shattered masses of the city wall 
remain as monuments of ancient 
times. At Homs (the classic 
Hmesa) a Roman tomb of earl) 
date, built of opus rcticulatuuu was 
the onl)- suggestion of ancient 
Roman swav that we saw. At 

Ruin ol a Roman tomb bink ot opus rciiculatinn, ai HDm^ 

Hama a few fragments, built into 

the walls of the Saracenic castle or those of the modern houses, are the only reminders 
that this was a Roman city. In fact, in all cases where mediex al castles and modern 
towns have been built upon the ancient sites, the monumental remains ot antiquity are 
never sufficient to form a basis for the restoration of the ancient city, unless those 
remains be buried beneath the present surface of the ground, awaiting the spade of the 
excavator. Two sites remain, howewer, w hich still preserve sufficient data for a partial 
restoration, at least, of the Syrian city in the imperial Roman period — the sites of 
Palmyra and Apamca. Both sites saw Saracenic castles planted upon their ruins, 
but both were spared the building of mediex al or modern cities \\ ithin their ancient 
walls. Both ruins preserx e one or more of those characteristics of architectural 
arrangement, referred to above, w hich would at once distinguish the Roman city in 
Syria from that in any other pai't of the empire. 

Palmyra. The distinguishing feature of the w ell-know n and wonderfully preseiwed 
remains in Palmyra is the grand colonnade, that stupendous a\ enue of columns that 
stretched from one end to the other of the great city, carrying, it is beliex ed, a shel- 
ter from the sun to the main street. I here is e\ idence that other colonnaded streets 
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intersected the main a\ enuc at dift'erent points. A characteristic detail of these colon- 
nades is the bracket or console for the support of a statue that appears tipcm a major- 
ity of the columns that have been preser\ ed. These brackets are, in e\'er)' case, cut 
as part of a drum inserted between the upper and middle thirds of the column, the parts 
of the shaft abo\ e and below beinp' peneralK' monoliths, d'hese colonnades of Palm) ra 



I'cmplt; of the Sun, at Palmyra. Column-? aiul eella wall on ea.'?t --ide. 


are often assigned to the third century, probably for the reason that the most famous 
inscriptions upon the columns are those of (Jueen Zenobia and her family, and ranoe 
from 251 to 271 .A.ic: but there are other inscriptions t\ hich pro\ e that parts of these 
colonnades tcere built at least as early as the first half of the second centurw' Alore- 
(wer, the famous tomb of lamlichus, w hich is classic in its minor details, dates from the 
latter part of the first century, the year 83 .a.d., and proves that classic art was 
known in Talmyra even in the first century. The temple w hich is yenerallv referred 
to as the 1 emple of the Sun stood in the midst of a htny^e rectan;yular peribolos, 
inclosed b\' a hiyitw all pro\ ided w ith a ])ortico on all sides w ithin, a double row 
of columns on the north, east, and south, and ti sinyie row of taller columns on the 
west, d'his ])eribolos now contains a modern \ ilkuye of low mud huts closely crowded 
together. The site of the temple is almost entirclx' hidden b\- these habitations, 
thouyh its cella walls - and eiyht columns of the eastern flank of its peristvle, with the 
great portal between two of the columns of the west flank, are still to be seen abo\ e 
the roofs of the \ illage, while an e.xedra atone end of the cella is xisible within the 

' I)c \’oi;ut-, IiiK ri])ti(ins SCmili(|ue?., Part l.insc-,. 4 and 8. 

■ I'liL- lunycr a\i-? ot thi-, tc’m|ilc lie-? iioitli and -loutli (see Wood, Ruin-- of Palnnra and llalPei . I'ali. III). 
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buildini^^s of the mosque which partly occupies it. Larqe portions of the inclosing 
wall of the peribolos are still preserved on all sides, and, w ith them, are a number of 
the columns which were members (jf the continuous portico that was carried around 
the quadrangle. All of these remains have been generally considered to have been 
about contemporaneous with the great colonnades of the city or to have belonged, in 
large part, to the restcjrations w hich the Emperor Aurelian is known to ha\ e made 
after the fall of Paimvra. d'wo inscriptions,' however, were found by Dr. Littmann 
upon two columns of the portico at the eastern side; they are dated 28 29 and 70 71 
.v.i)., and show' that this portion of the temple inclosure, at least, is of an early date. 

Colonnaded avenues similar to those at Palmyra are still to be found, standing in 
part, at least, in tw(j cities on the b(jrders of the ancient pro\'ince of Arabia, Bosra and 
Cerasa. Ample remains of the same order are plainly \ i.sible at Shehba (Philippop- 
olis), though all here are lying prostrate. The same feature is known, from ancient 
descriptions, to ha\ e constituted one of the chief beauties of Antioch, and evidences 
of such a structure on a grand scale are easilv traceable in the fallen ruins of Apamea.^ 



Temple of the Sun, at Palmyra. Northwest anyle of penholos from top ot mosc,|ue. 


It is in the classic remains of these last tw o cities — ^ Antioch and Apamea — that 
our interest would naturallv center, in view' of our study of the classic ruins of North- 
ern Central Svria. The former 'was undoubtedlv the political capital of the region in 
question, \\ hile the latter was the neare.st large city on its southern border. 


' See Part IV. Palm. in-’Cs. i ami 2. 

*"l'he only colonnaded streets of clasMc times known outside of Syria are two in .\sia Minor, which were 

probably stiggesfetl b\ those at Antioch. 
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Data for the architecture of Antioch must be taken entirely from ancient literary 
sources, for nauyht remains in situ in the Antakiyah of to-day but the aqueducts and 
walls alluded to above; and anv discussion based u})on literary ewidence alone must 
be unsatisfactory at best, for lack of details. 

Apamea. The classic architecture of Apamea, quite the opposite of that of Antioch, 
may be studied from ample thoinq^h frag'mentarv remains w hich lie scattered over the 
broad plateau lyiny to the east of the hill upon which the walls of a ruined Saracenic 
castle embrace the squalid modern \ illae^e of Kakat il-Mudik, in place of the buildings 
of the ancient acropolis, d'hese remains are all inclosed within the ruined walls of 



Kal-at il-.N[iulik. the acropcjlis of -\paiiica, from the soiitliea.st. 


the classic cit\', and include, besides the great colonnade of w hich mention has alread\' 
been made, a much-ruined basilica w ith e.xtensix’e de].)endencies, part of the substructure 
of a ^•ery large building (possibly a temple), and the e.xtensive foundations and com- 
pletely ruined superstructures of a number of large buildings w hose character and 
pLirptJse cannot be made out without systematic exeax ation. There is sufficient e\i- 
dence, how ever, in the fragments still \ isible to pnwe that the buildings of which they 
are details were somewhat anterior to the great edifices at Ha'albek, w hose dates 
max' be definitely fixed within the four (juarters of the third century, d’his gives a 
particular interest to the remains at .Apamea. 

1 he acropolis rose from the xx estern side of the city and sloped doxx n to the lake on 
that side. I he citx' xx alls extended north and south from the acropolis, and xx ere then 
carried eastward to the east xxall, inclosing a large area. I hex' are easilx' traceable 
throughout their entire length. Parts of them seem to hax e been rebuilt in Saracenic 
times, but, in a number of ])laces, ancient stonexxork of excellent character is still in 
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situ. On the east and south a deep, narrow forms a natural moat below the 

walls, but on the north, w here the necropolis was situated, the ccjuntiw is lex el. 
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4.60 111., is in place. It is of sciiiicircnl 
tow cTh contained a stair reached from within 



0 



ar form, and is laid dr_\-. Uacli of the 
h\' a hiiiall door in the wall beside the 
main arch. lloth arc now masses 
of broken biiildin4 stones, thoii^ii the 
eastern tower shows parts c)f two en- 
P'a^'ed cohmins in i)lace on the e.xterior, 
aiitl these, with frapnieiits of capitals, 
pilasters, and hea\'v cornice blocks, 
show that the paitewau' wa^. of a more 
or less ornate character. 

bhis ;4ate forms the outer entrance 
of a dipvlon, the inner 4'ate of w hich 
has been completelw destroNed. ddie 
t\\() w ere about hft\' meters apart and 
were connected b\' two massixe walls, 
which were largely rebuilt duriny the 
later period of the city's history, w hen 
the material was tlrawn from the neisjh- 
boriny necropolis; for thev are partly 
composed of Roman stelm and other 
h‘a<>'nients. Two of these stela- max' 
be seen on paye 286. 


' c'oLON’x.XDiis. E.xtendiny from the 

South yate (.)f the citv to the north yatc, 

- .. < s ^ o’ 

a yreat axx-nue of columns bisected the 

i I citx'. d'xx'o shorter colonnaded streets 

1 

iii(. 21. ( )ri.icr uf the yrcai Loloniuiilc at .V|ianica. jollied tile main ax eiiuc, coimectiny it 

xx ith the txxo east yates. These were 
probablx' carried toxx ard the acropolis, but all remains of them on the west side of the 
yreat colonnade are lost, dhe main axeiuie was oxer a mile in lenyth and a little 
oxer ten meters xx ide between the colonnades. Rehind the colonnades ran a xxall, 
liroken at interx als for the intersectiny streets. At these ]ioints the columns xxere 
xxidely sjiacetl. 'bile wall x\ as jiierced xxith freijuent doorxxax’s, xx Inch probablx' 
opened into shops and other buiklinys. 'I he sjiace between the columns and the 
xx all xx as roofed, 'bins method of combininy streets and shops xx as undoiibtedl)- of 
( )riental oriyin, and ma\- hax e had a jirotoU pe in ancient Oriental architecture. It 
is perpetuated still in the yreat bazaars of the ( )rient. Xo portion of these yreat 

structures is standiny ox er ten feet abox e the present yround lex el ; but it is not 

difficult to restore them from the abundance of fraynieiits xxhich remain, 'bhe order 
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of the colonnade is Corinthian from one end to the other (sec I'ict- 21). the only con- 
spicuous variation beinp' in the shafts, of which there are three kinds, plain, fluted, 
and twisted. The whole structure 
is built of a hard w hite limestone. 


The intercolumniations measure 
3 m. The columns stood upon 
low pedestals 1.20 m. scpiare and 
.50 m. hiph. d he Attic base is 
.35 m. hip'h, and the shaft 6.84 m. 
hiuh, I m. in diameter at the bottom, 
and .80 m. at the top. The capitals 
are i m. hiph and \ arv from 1.15 to 
1.40 m. in width at the top. 'I'he 
simple fluted columns ha\'e twenty- 
four channelinps, the twisted col- 
umns ha\e onl\' twenty. The 



Riiiiii of the great colonnade at Apamea. looking north. 


entablature is composed of three pieces — an architrax e .60 m. high, a frieze of .68 m.. 
and a cornice of .60 m. 'I'he architrave has in some cases only two bands, in others 
three. 'Ihc Irieze is gcncrallx' plain, but fragments were found with trigiyphs and metopes 
carved in the frieze, the triglyphs .40 m., the metopes .55 m. wide. The soffits of the 
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fig. 22 . Plan of basilica and its dejicndciK ics 
at .\pamca. 


consoles of the cornice are plain, but the 
lacunm are coftered, and ornamented 
with conx'entionalized fruits and flowers. 

i!.\siLic.\. A little to the north of the 
middle of the great colonnade are the 
massive remains of a great building which 
was probabh' a cix ic ediflee of some sort 
(Edg. 22). It is situated upon the west 
side of the colonnatle and faces the east, 
with its portico directlx' upon the colon- 
nade. It consists of a main building (A) 
of liasilical plan, surrounded on three 
sides w ith a colonnaded court. I he east 
wall of the main structure w as extended 


on either side to form one xxall of the courtyard. The six-columned jiortico (H) ot 
the main buiUling x\ as xx ider than the building itself, and a small doorw ax’ (b') on either 
hand connected it x\ ith the couil. ( )n the east side of these extension xx alls w ere six 


small chambers (D), — three on either side of the portico, — opening upon the colon- 
nade*: and at either end was a passagexxax (E) betxxeen the court and the colonnade. 
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The exterior ot the w alls of the ba^ilie’a ;^h()w s six jalasters on either side and on the 
rear in the seeond stoi'v, I'e^tinj^ upon a projecting inoldinp'. I^iclow' this molding, on 

the south side, one ina\' 
see a row of niches 
with nicely caiwed 
pediments just \'isil)le 
al)o\’e the debris, 
ddiere were two niches, 
one round-toppetl and 
M ync rectangular, below 
% each (jf the spaces be- 
tween the jdlasters. 
d'he side walls of the 
; Ji *■ d' portico ha\ e each two 
‘ niches, one abox e the 

t’xlcriDi of the baMliea. from the --outhwe^t. 

other. The central 

jtortal has been totalK’ tlemolished, but the small doorwax s on either side hax e richlx' 
moLled lintels find cornices (Lip. 23). The interior xx'as dixaded Iw txxo roxxs of four 
columns each. The columns x\ ere laf the _ _ . 



Corinthian order, 6.08 m. hiph, and xxere 
sUp])orted upon cubiccal plinth blocks .90 m. 
stjuare. Lhe jtreserx ed jtortions of the court- 
xxird wfill find colonnade consist of ;i in:is- 
sixe piece of xx fill piercetl x\ ith six hirpe 
xximlows, and portions of three columns still 
in situ, d he preat x\ indow > are delicatelx' 
molded all around, and are separatetl bv 
])ilasters xx ith brackets abox e eorresjtondinp to 





i It:. Small ((', in |jcrH( o cf IcT^ilica. 

the columns. 1 hese xviniloxx s are jtro- 
xided xxith stops foi- 
xx'ooden shutters, and 



W x^l «all of ( iiLiriN.ual ofl.j^ihi a. from tiio ca-'l. 


shoxx' holes for an iron 
prill near the outside. 

OllII'.R kUIXs. I)C- 
txxeen the basilical 
structure and the north 
pfite, on the x\ est side 
( )t the preat ci )1( innade, 
are the ruins ( )f am ither 
larpe buiklinp. Miuh 
ot the material has been 
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carried away, but the east end is preserx ed to tlie heiyht of four courses. It slunx s a 
yreat apse 10.50 lu. x\ide inside. As the curve of tliis apse embraces the entire 
width of the l)uildin;y, and as there are no remains of rooms besitle it, it is liardlv to 
be supposed that this building was a churcli. 

On the slope of the hill south of the acrojjolis, near the road which leads down to the 
water, stood another large edifiee. all of whieh has disa])]xeared with the e.\ce])tion ot a 
mass of masomw, a 
section of a huge 
arched substructure 
coxeretl x\ith great 
slabs of stone, xvhich 
probably harmed the 
basement of a temple 
or other larye buildin!/. 

The outside wall, on 
the north, shows a 
ilecoration of pilasters 
with good Corinthian 
caps and an entabla- 
ture abox’C them. 

Ruin ol urclK-d subbtrui-lurc, Ironi the cd'i. 

Near the north gate 

are the ruins of a small structure in good classic style, the doorwax' of which is 
shoxxm in big. 24. In the midst (A the great coloni.atle is a tall, iptright slab carx ed 

x\ ith a figure in low relief, xxhich, from the thxrsUs which it 

-e uerru ._-c.y ..lw y holds and from the grape-x ine about it, max’ l>e designated 
-■■-T- - as Dionx'sus. The relief max' hax e formed the inside of 

: the jamb of a monumental portal in the colonnade. It is 

— ^ ' described on page 285. 

The Roman influence, which seems to haxe been hrmlx established at .\iitioc'h at 
the end of the first eentuiw n.c., was not long in stretching out toward the Cast, in 
which direction the course of the empire was rapidlx' taking its wax. One of the 
recognized methods emplox ed at the time ot the l:m]jeror I rajan for the extension of 
the empire and for the o|)ening up and settlement of new lx acc|uired territoiw was the 
construction of roads. 1 hese roads seiwed not onlx' a militaiw ])ur))ose in connection 
w ith the transportation and maintenance ot troops, but a distinctlx' eix ie end in facili- 
tating colonization and commerce. 

Roman Road, d'he remains of a great Roman road are to be traced eastward tVom 
the region of .\ntioch, around the northern end of the Djebel Rai'isha, turning first in 
a southeasterlx’ direction to cross the plain ot Sermeda and the low ridge ot the njebel 
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llalakah, and then t()\\ard the cast, across the plain, to the site of ancient Chalcis. 
Considerable portions of this road are excavated in the solid rock where it passes 
thronph a defile l)et\veen the northern end of the I)iel)el llarisha and the upper secti(»n 
of the njebel llalakah, and a larpe section of it, built of nnissixe blocks of limestone 
caretulK’ fitted together, is w onderfulK' preseiwed in the southern sectit)n of the Djebel 
llalakah, north of Ivefr Kermin. llep'inninp; just where the rock\' hillside rises from 
the plain of Sermeda, the road ascends at an easy yrade ; from this pc^int it is almost 
perfecth' preseiwed for a distance of o\er 1200 m., crossing o\'er the ridge and 
descending into the \ allev to the south, broken bv occasional angles, ddiis section of 
the road is a little oxer 6 m. witle, and is constructed of huge blocks of limestone, 
\ar\ing from .70 m. to [.20 m. scpiare, and laid on the lixdng rock. The thickness 
of the blocks \ aries, according to the le\el, from .68 m. to 1.30 m. The sides are 
e\ eiiK' laid, but are not smooth and ha\ e e\ er\' ajxpearance of hax ing been originally 
concealed below the le\ el of the soil which has now disappeared, d here are distinct 



Runun ro.iil north <jl Reli Kfrmin. slew looking loiith 


traces of shallow transx erse groox es cut in the surface of the pax ement to insure a 
secure footing; but the constant trafhc of centuries has nearlx' xxorn them axxax’. d he 
fact that the road disajj[jears in the soil (T a x allex’ abox e Kefr Kermin, ami again at the 
edge of the fertile plain of Sermeda, to appear on the opposite side of the plain in the other 
seetii m of the ring of the Djebel llalakah, near Hah il-Hax\a, makes it appear as thotigh 
the mad had been burietl in these loxxer lexels bx' the soil that x\ as washed down from 
the hills, making the ■•bottoms" much higher than thex'were in anti(juitx'; for a pax ed 
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roaclwa}' ^\■()u]cl ha\x- been much more necessary in the mud of the \allevs than u]jon 
the drier slopes ot the lulls, as is proved in ])ractice to-da\'. es])eciall\’ in the wet 
season. Xo dehnite date, of course, can he j^ixen to the huildiny of this yreat road, 
thoLiyh it would seem most natural to assiyn it to the yreate->t of all periods of Roman 
road-huildiny — the Ijcyinniny of the second centuiw a.d. — and the periotl of the most 
important military operations of the Romans to the east of Sx ria. .Vboxw the rock-cut 
portion of the road, half a mile cast of Kasr il-Henat, on the upper or northern side 
of the defile, w ithin a S(|uare platiue carved in the face of the rock, about 1.20 m. 
abox'e the road and the same distance from it, is an inscription.' The occurrence of 
the name of Marcus Aurelius in this inscription shows that the cuttiny was made as 


earlv as the time of that emperor, but the 
the builder of the road, and is probabh' 
later than the cuttiny, w Inch max' be 
the work of enyineers of the beyinniny 
of the second centuiw. This route, in 
its immediate relation to the Rorta* Sx - 
rix, xx'as undoubtedlx' one of the main 
arteries of Roman actix ity in Xorthern 
Syria, and not far from its course the 
earliest monuments of Roman occu- 
pation in X'orthern Sx'ria are found. 

Inscriptions datiny from the second 
century are quite numerous in this 
nciyhborhood, but onlx' fix'e distinctlx' 
classic monuments of architecture from 
this reyion xxere published bx' M. de 
\h)yue : four of them are definitelx' 
dated, and of these, three belony to the 
Second century; the fourth lielonys to 
the earlx' xears of the next centuiw. 
d'xvo of the abox e monuments belony 
to the reiyn of the Rm])eror Hadrian 
— the bicolumnar tomb monument 
near Sermeda, dated 132 x.d., aiul the 
rock-hexx n tomb of ddberius Claudius 
Sosander, near Rshindelax'a. dated 
134 -X.i). I he former of these is situated 
latter lies farther xxest, in the mountains 
but less than 25 miles in a straiyht line tc 


inscription does not refer to this emjjcror as 



.XKiiuiiiior, iic.ir seiincCa. li. in Cic ailli. 


in |)lain x iexx of the yreat Roman road; the 
of the Dicbel il-A‘la, remote from the road, 
I the east of .\ntioch. 


I’ar; III. iii'.L. 74. 
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Sermeda. r.RDLrMXAR montmi-xt/ 132 a. n. The Scrmcdfi columns arc tx picall}- 
S\A-ian, so far as tlic conception of the monument is concerned, but the details ot the 
monument ai'c j)urel\’ classic. d he moldiu'^'s ot the basement, the profiles of the 
column ba^e^, the proportions of the shaft, the details of the Corinthian capitals, are 
pure in st\ le ami rehned in execution. .Vn indi\ idual characteristic, perhaps, appears 
in the small section of entaf)lature w hich cajnnects the tw o shafts at about tw o thirds 
of their height. L he tomb for which this monument w as intended is undoubtedly one 
of tile se\ eral rock-hewn chandlers below the flat surface of the rock, upon which it 
stamK. d hese are approached b\’ steep, wedpe-shaped staircases terminatinp in front 
of small rectanpular openinps, oripinalK' closed by stone doors. d he chambers 
within are sipiare. Hat-roofed, and provided with three broad arcosolia, embracinp each 
a sinple sarcophagus. The inscription- is on the south side, just below the columns. 



lomh of I'ibcrue C'lauduis Sobandcr, at li^hiiidelnya. 


Bshindelaya. lOMii,"* 134 .\.i). The Roman tomb at Bshindelaya is a specimen of 
rock-cuttinp rather than an example of classic architecture. A few points with refer- 
ence to its ornamental details, howeyer, should be mentioned in yiew of some of the 
monument'- to be described later on. d'he face of the rock, which has been cut to 
form the ta(;ade of the tomb, presents two jiiers standing between two pilasters, or 
anta- : above them is the hea\ v rock-cut entablature, d he piers and pilasters have 
moldinps which rejiresent cajis; the architrave, which contains the inscription,' is 
banded and moldeil in pood classic stvle, and above it runs a broad frieze of bucrania 
and parlands, a classic form of ornament not infrec|uent in Syria. 

‘ I ,1 “-N I K ( LIltKllc. I’l y 
l ..i Sm'h; ( A'litralc. I’l-. 92 , 92 hi- 


' I’art 'll. in-( . S 7 . 
’ I’art 111, in-i . X. 
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Katura. lucou-ArxAR MOXIMEXT,' 195 A. I). Thc third dated structure of the 
second century in this region, published by M. de X'oyiie, and still to be seen, is the 


bicoluinnar tomb monument of a young- 
soldier named Reginus, at KatuiTi. It 
was built in 195 a.o.,- and differs mate- 
rially from the monument at Sermeda ; 
first, in being of a different order, — Ro- 
man Doric, — and, secondly, in its base- 
ment, which, instead of being' a simple, 
solid pedestal, is a small barrel-yaulted 
dromos leading to a rcjck-hewn tomb in 
the rear of the monument, which is situ- 
ated on a hillside. 

Banakfur. 'i'OMn.3 Resides these 
three tombs, whose dates are known, 
M. de X’ogue puljlishes a fourth monu- 
ment in classic sU'le, for which no date 
can be found ; this is the rock-cut tomb 
at Banakfur, a ruined and deserted town 
in the Djebel Rarisha, about midwa\- l)e- 
tween Sermeda and Rshindelaya. This 
ttmib is interesting as presenting a form 
([uite different from that of Sosander’s 



Turn!) at tjaiiakfur. 


sented, but a x arietN' of nutldings and orn 




'I'oml) uf Regiins. at Katura. 


tomb. The face of the rock has but one 
large opening, within which is a small \-esti- 
bule w ith a diminutix e doorw ay leading into 
a sejuare tomb chamlxer of the ordinarx tx j)e. 
d'he main opening is flanked on either side 
bx" a tliree-tjuarter column of the fluted Ionic 
stx le. Aboye this, and still in relief, are a 
classic entablature and a jxediment. 

In these four sjjecimens of classic style 
xxe haxe not onlx' the three orders repre- 
unent. With these published monuments of 


' La Svric C'cntralc, I’l. 94. 


■ I’art 111. iiiM'. I 


1 a Sviiu (, entralc. I’l. 95. 
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the cla^^ic period in mind for e'ompari^on anti reference, we may ^^earch the mountains 
of X'orthern Central S\ ria for other monuments of the same period, and we shall not 
find them wanting’; for tombs of xarious kinds and edifices of different purposes 
are to be found in many parts of this district from north to south, not centered 
aljout one or two localities, but well disseminated oyer the country. 


Benabil.’ column. \\T‘ ma\' beyin at Henabil, a ruined town at the northern end ot 
the Djebel il-.\‘la, where the most conspicuous object is a sinyie standing' eolumn, the 


remnant of a bicolumnar monument simih 



.Munumciit at iU-nabil. 


ir to that of Sernreda. The pedestal is 
])erfectly preseryed ; its proportions and 
moldings are almost identical with those 
of the Sermeda column, but the columns 
in this case were not raised upon a plinth 
block as at Sernreda, but rested directh' 
upon the jredestal. The profile of the 
base of the column is similar to that of the 
other ; but the untluted shaft is built up 
of only firur drums, wdiile those of the 
published mt.)nunrent consist of as ii'iany 
as twche drums, thotigdi the height is 
about the same — lo nr. Roth capitals 
ha\'e disappeared. 

Bashmishli. coi.umxs. Intheinhab- 
ited \illage of Bashnrishli, which occu- 
pies a portioir of the site of an ancient 
town of coirsideraljle size, about fi\e 
nriles due east of Renabil, in the northern 
end of the Djebel Rarisha, are fragments 
of a structure that can be nothing else 
than the renrains of another bicohmrnar 
nroirunrent. I lrese fragnrents lie at the 
southwest angle of the group of nrodern 
houses. d'he\' consist of four drunrs of 


columns of large dimensions, a siirgle base, fragnrents ot a capital of the Coriirthian 
order, and a large sectioir of the u|)pernrost ])art ot an entablature with irroldings 
on three sides. d his block represents one half ot the uppenrrost course of the en- 
tablature and shows the irroldings of one short end aird of two ludt sides ot the w hole 
coririce, which irriwt ha\e eoirsisted ot two blork'^ of stone. 1 here are no renrains 


Fur liirtln.1 (lc'rnj)tiun ul tliH town sec p. Ciy. 
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of the l)ascnicnt \'ihil)!c. Its (|ii;u 1 ratc(l blocks were probabK' ii.-ied as material in the 
construction of the modern houses of Ikishmishli. 

Kefr RumA. coia'MX. At Kefr Ruma, in the Djebel Riha, on the road betw een 
Hass and Ala’arrit in-Nu‘man, are the remains of a columnar structure which may 
ha\ e been another of these bicolumnar tomb monuments. 

1 did not see this ruin; it was photogTaphed by Dr. Pren- 
tice. d he photograph from w hich the accompan\'ing sketch 
was made shows one half of a basement similar to that at 
Penabil and si.\ drums of a column abo\ e it. d'he mold- 
ings of the pedestal are similar to those of the monuments 
at Sermeda and Penabil. 

BAmukka. to.uu, ( )f the undated rock-hew n tcjmbs 
which are classic in their details, that near Pamtikka is one 
of the mc)St important. Pamtikka is a tleserted. ruined 
town, not more than a quarter of a mile northwest of Pash- 
mishli ; it may almost be considered as part of that town, 
d'he tomb in question is situated tw o hundred paces or more 
to the south of the ruins. It is excavated in the flat rock 
surface of the plateau, and is like the great tontb at Pshindelava in this respect, except 

that the descending dromos occu- 
- pies the whole width of the rec- 

tangular exca\'ation. At the north 
end of the exeax ation the jierpen- 
dicular wall of rock is cut to form 
the facade of the tomb. d't\'o un- 
fluted Doric columns between two 
pilasters form the front of the \ esti- 
bule. d'he rock abo\e the col- 
umns is caiwed in the form of an 
entablature, whose moldings arc- 
similar to those of Sosander's 
tomb, except that there arc three 
fascia- in the architixuw instead of 
two. d'he ornamental frieze is 
wanting; l)Ut, upon the low ei' 
members of the ai'chitraxe, a 
wreath, tied with flowing fillets 
caiwed in relief, seiwes for decoration, d'he open exeax ation of this tomb x\ as sur- 
rounded bx' a wall 2.50 m. high. Idle wall was broken in front, on the south. 



loinl) at llani'.ikka. lioin tlic ^outli. 



Xlununient at Kefr Ruma, 
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1)}' a low portal. The rear portion of the wall and this portal are still in situ. This 
seetion ot ^\ all is laid in the best polygonal st\ le. I he stonework is double-faced ; 
the blocks are cut with great precision and ha\e a perfecth’ smooth outer sur- 
tace. In comparing this wall with the polygonal walls at Hankiisa and Ntiriyeh, a 
coiwiderable diftereuce ot treatment will be noticed. i he tomb wall is far more 
mechanicalK' polx gcmal ; the effort to secure a poh gonal eftect, and at the same 
time preseiwe a smooth outer surface, is ver\' ewident ; in fact, there is just the rela- 
tion between them that e.xists between the earl\' ])ol\'gonal or Pelasgian walls in Italy 
and the later Roman cojdes of the same st\ le of wall-building. Abo\ e the poh'gonal 
wall is a hea\ y cornice, in section a c_\'ma recta, which is also preseryed over the 
jjortal, where it seiwes as a lintel. 

KtellatA. ro.MU. Another rock-hewn tomb, resembling the foregoing in many 
respects, was found b\' Dr. Prentice at the other c.\tremit\' of the region, at Ktellata in 

the northern part of the 
Djebel Riha. I give the 
description from notes taken 
by him. The general plan 
of this tomb is w holly dif- 
ferent from that of the pre- 
ceding extimples at Bshin- 
dela\ a and Bamukka, and 
is more like that of the 
Banakfur tomb. It is not 
exca\ ated in the Icwel rock, 
but is cut directly into the 
hillside. The perpendicular 
surface of the rock is cut tt) 
form a Doric fagade like that 

RoLk-hewn tomb at Ktcllatil. tit - ' i 

of the Bamukka tomb. Ihe 

columns rest upon three steps, d'he fayade is quite plain, but within the vestibule are 
certain changes of plan tind decoration. ( )n the left of the \ estibule as vou enter is a 
deep recess, the floor of w hich is raised about a meter above that of the vestibule. 

I here are two wind(n\ -like openings in the outer wall (jf the recess. I he exterior of 
the w all of the recess is cut to a smocjth surface, w hile td;o\-e the tomb, on a smoothed 
siirtace of rock cut back from the face of the kiyade, is a jdate in relief, w hich is placed 
()\ er the center of the whole width of the tomb, including the I'ecess. 

1 he decorations (jf the tomb consist of a small altar in relief ujjon the left-htmd pilas- 
ter, within the ])ortico, of three garlanded bucrania abo\ e the doorwac’ of the tomb, 
and a small niche on the right wall of the \ estibule, containing a head with the horns 
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of the crescent moon appearing' on either side of it. In front of the portico, on the 
right, is a cube of natural rock engaged with the face of the tomb svall, which may 
have served as a pedestal for an altar or statue. 


Babutta. tomb. Another sort of rock-hewn tomb belonging to the classic period 
is that in which the tomb chamber is cut in the natural rock, but in \\ hich the fagade 
is built up and roofed o\’er with dressed stone, d'he finest and best-presers ed exam- 
ple of this kind of 


tomb was found at 
Rclbutta, a completely 
ruined and deserted 
town on the northern 
slope of the Kubbit 
Babutta, the highest 
peak of the Djebel 
Barisha, overlooking 
the plain of Sermeda. 
The tomb proper is 
of the usual type with 
three arcosolia ; the 
vestibule is of the dis- 
tyle plan, seen in the 
foregoing examples. 
The rear wall of the 
\-cstibule and the 



Tomb at Babutta, from the north. 


lower portion of the right wall are of natural rock; all the rest is built, \dewed from 
the front the facade presents the appearance of a small tengtle distyle in antis. The 
two columns are of the unfluted Doric order, the echinus being carved with egg-and- 
dart ornament, the neck w ith the bead and reel, d'he caps of the pilasters are plainh’ 
molded, d'he moldings of the triple banded architivu e are particularly rich. Abo\ e 
the architrave is a triangular pediment, the cornice of w hich is executed upon the 
ends of long slabs which form the roof of the \ estibule. d'his cornice does not con- 
form to the straight lines of the tx nipanum, but is broken at an obtuse angle abox e 
the centers of the outer intercolumniations, and thus fails to form an angle with the 
end of the architrax’c upon x\ hich it falls abo\ c the inner face of the pila^^ter. 


From this review of the tombs of Northern Central Syria w hich bear the stamp of 
classic art of the second centurv, we may turn to the study of the architecture of the 
same period as illustrated in the same region by monuments of greater architectural 
significance. 
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Burdj Bakirha. i6i a.]). The most important classic monument which 

this expedition found was a small temple, called 1)\' the natix es Hurtlj Hfikirha. It is 
situated on the northern slope of the highest portion of the Djehel Barisha, upexn a 
spur of rock, xxdth a wide and splendid prospect ox’er the Sermeda plain, and across 
the bordering foot-hills at the northeastern end of the Djebel Barisha toxx ard the dome 
of the Djebel Shekh Berekat. I'he site niax' easily hax’e been t)ne of the “ high 
places" of the earlx’ inhabitants, which the Roman conquerors chose further to sanctilx' 
bx' the building of a shrine xx’hich should gix'e a ( ireco-Roman character to this ancient 



Tcmiile .111(1 gatcu.ii at Bunlj Bakirha, looking nurthc.ot. 


Oriental place of woi'shije and clothe the old tradition x\ ith the dignitx' of classic 
architecture. 1 he remains upon this interesting site c(.)nsist of a ]jartl\' ruined tetra- 
style prostxde temple of Roman plan, and to the xx est of it a massix'e gatexx ax', xx hich 
x\as doubtless the upper entrance to the sacred precinct of the tenqde, w hich must 
originallx’ hax'c been surrounded by a x\ ali. d'he major portion of the temple cella is 
quite intact: of the portico onlx' one entire column, half of another, and the bases of 
the two others are still in situ. l-'rom its ruins the plan and stx le of the temple max' 
be amply studied, xvhile an inscriptioiT upon the lintel of the px lon of the temeiios 
gixes a definite date, i6i x.o., xvhich is undoubtedly contemporaneous with the build- 
ing of the temple. 1 he plan of the temple and the stx le of its sujierstructure max' be 
seen in the accompanx ing drawings and idiotographs. It remains onlx' to speak of the 
details, w hich exhibit a x ery elegant treatment of the Corinthian order. The columns 

' i’.iri HI. 4,S. ScL' aK(j Ilcnnc-i. X'ol. .X.X.XX'll, |). iiS. 
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of the portico arc raised 
up(jn low pedestals ; 
and their shafts are un- 
fluted and ha\ e a hat 
annulet 30 cm. below 
the astrapal as a sort 
of neck molding'. The 
capitals, a little taller 
than the Roman type, 
are rich and flowing', 
but not over-elaborat- 
ed. The upper por- 
tion of the shaft — that 
above the annulet — is 
engaged with the capi- 
tal, a detail not uncom- 
mon in Syria. The 
pilasters at the angles 
and along the sides of 
the cella wall are not 
prominent, but tlndr 



Tcmide at Burdj Bakirlia. from the 

caps are particularb' 
beautiful. 'I'hey con- 
sist of a single ro\v of 



Temple at Bunlj Bakiriia, we-'t and Miuth walN. 


four tall, stift' acanthus 
lea\'es which curl 
deeply OA'cr at the top, 
and abo\'e these i^ 
a fine egg-and-dart 
molding b\' wax' of 
echinus. The alxacus 
is delicately molded, 
d'he architraxe con- 
sists of three fascia' and 
a molded cxinatium. 
For the frieze is sub- 
stituted a narroxx', flat 
band ; a bed mold ot 
small dentils appears 
beneath the hllets ot 
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a deep cyma recta which was introduced in place of a corona, and alon^y the sides and 
presumablv in front A\as enriched witli bucrania and g'arlands in relief The west- 
ern pediment is sufheienth’ preser\'ed to warrant complete restoration. It is quite 

])lain, but for the 
second of its three 








courses, where the 

.jr^ 5.,.' 

.-^ .,-^vSrgfeA h‘>'ure of an eaule 

t,T; ^ appears in bold re- 

^ ■ nice of the pedi- 

• ment is the same as 

1 t ' ' w hich is used 

" ' I - ■ : S below it — a dentil 

-e- j , ' 

' ‘ ijf mold and a brcnid 

I •' A j ,c L 

. ■ { Ci, .. c\'ma recta. The 

I } ■ - i ■ .N ■ treatment of the 

u'hole edifice, its pro- 
portions and its dec- 
orati\'e details, is the 
most chaste and dig- 
nified in all Syria. 
The purity and sim- 
plicity of its style 

(iatc of the sacred [(recinct at Burdj Bakirlia. spcak at OUCe for an 

early date, even had 

we not the date upon the pyhm. Compared with the temple of the same size at 
Isri} eh ' or with the e.xtensi\'e remains at Ba'albek, which are certainlv third-century 
structures, the difference of period is apparent at once. The moldings are delicate and 
refined: the car\'ed ornament is scanty, but simple and w'cll placed, and is in strong 
contrast to the coarse o\’er-elab(,»ration of the monuments mentioned above, d'he 





(fate of the sacred [(recinct at Burdj Bakirlia. 


pilaster-caps are more simjjle and elegant, and the sculptured rinceau.x of the friezes 
are entirel\' wanting. The profiles of the moldings of the temjde are in keeping with 
those of the dated ]j\'lon, which, of itself is a beautiful monument. The monolithic 
jambs are ornamented on the outside onK* ; there are no pilasters, but fine frame 
moldings of classic profile — tliree fiscim, a c\nia rexersa, and a broad fillet. I'he 
same molding is carried across the lintel, and abo\ e it runs a simjde frieze band, in 
section a c} ina recta, d his is surmounted b\'a cxmiatium. .Ml of these moldings are 
executed in relief upon the lintel. At cither end of the lintel moldings, upon the 
plain surfice of the lintel, which projects in either direction, is a small altar, car\'ed 


' .See ]>. yf). 
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colonnade, upon \\iiich two dot)rwa\ s open in the low er stoiw, and two doorways and 
^eweral ^\'indow's in the upper storv. The end walls of the house are surmounted by 

yables \\hich show the disposition of the roof; l)ut the pro- 
jections of the end A\alls show that there was an angle 
between the roof of the main building and that of the colon- 
nade. I'he details of the ornament of this house are \\ ()rth\- 
of special mention and will seiwe as an aid in dating the 
structure. The colonnades are of first importance. In the 

lower story a characteristic treatment 
of Roman Ionic is employ ed. The 
capital is very flat, the \-olutes are 
small, and the small section of the 
echinus w hich appears is carved with 
the egg and dart. Above these col- 
umns is a simple Ionic architra\'e 
of two faces, with a cymatium at the 
top. The order of the upper stc')!'}' is 
Corinthian of a pure classic type, as 
mav be seen in an engaged three-cjuarter column which stood at the west end of the 
colonnade. The capital and the base are similar to those of the Col'inthian columns 
of the earh' dated 
monuments of the 
I'egion. d'he upper 
aiul lower doorway's 
which are shown in 
the photograph on 
page 69 are another 
inde.v of the period; 
the lower opening ih 
flanked Iw pilaster.s 
with simple mold- 
ings : the lintel repre- 
sents a section of en- 
tablature w ith banded 
architraw, frieze, 
and dentil moldings, 
surmounted Iw a 
C(.)rnice supported b\’ 

w ell-executed modillions. The upj)er doorway is moldcal all round, in the same st) le 

' riii> jilan, like all [ilans ]iulili^lic(l lu-rewith when not otherwise specified, is drawn to the stale of .0025 in. ; 

the restoration, .oo^o m. 
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East and rear wall of house at lienabil. 
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as the gate at Burdj Bakirhfi, but is finished by a cornice of large dentils beneath a 
cymatiurn. Two small c(nipled windows at the back of the house ha\-e little flat pi- 
lasters at cither side, but their lintels are ([uite plain, d'he four angles of the house 
are marked b)' flat pilasters, with caps of simjfle ])rofile at the top of each story. The 
other ruined houses of Benabil preserve neither columns nor door\vavs, but the rear 
and side walls sho^v \\ indows flanked bv little [)ilasters, and pilasters of two stories 
at the main angles of the house. 

All of these details are distinctly classic and compare favorabl}' with the details 
of monuments w hich are dated in the second centur\-. I hav e no hesitation in assi<m- 
ing these houses to that centurv, and in calling them the earliest houses of the Roman 
period in Northern Central Syria. In the dennestic architecture of the Christian 
pericxl throughout this region these details are either \ er\- difterently treated or are 
w holh' Awinting. 

SiLFAYA. i-oR i .\[.. Other remains which, from their details, also a])pear to be of the 
earlier Roman period e.xist in this region in fragmentary form only. But there are 
two doorwaws of particular interest which should be m^ticed. The nuxst striking one 
is a large portal at Silfa}'a, a completely ruined town in the northern end of the Djebel 
Barisha, three cjuarters of a mile 
northwest of Bamukka, where one 
of the early tombs alread}’ dis- 
cussed is situated. This portal 
stands prominenth' upon the top of 
the hill upon whose southern sloj)e 
the town stood, and faces the east, 
ddie building to which it belonged 
has been entirely destro}-ed, onl)' 
the portal and a portion of the 
wall in A\hich it stood remaining 
intact, d'he fragment of this w'dW. 
which was onl\' 6 m. w ide, show s 
that stones of unusual size A\'ere 
employed for the building, and 
the dressing of the blocks, both for the joints and for the outer surface, is unusuall\- 
accurate and beautiful; regular courses are ignored, and the jambs of the portal are 
all but monolithic, a single small block ha\ ing been inserted between the monoliths 
and the lintel, d’he doorwa\- stands nearl)' 3 m. high and is over 1.50 m. broad, 
A\hich ])rechides the possibilitx' of its luuing belonged to a prixate house. Rither 
jamb is ornamented bx' a pilaster with delicate moldings. It is a curious fact that 
the lower portiem of each pilaster — that u[)on the monoliths — is wider than that 



Tortal at Sill'ava. 
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executed upon the small block above, which provides the capital. The architrave 
moldinps, the c\'ma recta of the frieze band, the dentils above it, the consoles, the co- 
rona and cymatium of the cornice, present a 
perfect classic entablature of the Corinthian 
order, executed with remarkable delicacy and 
thorough classic spirit. The accuracy of 
every line and the high finish of every detail 
make this a monument of unusual beauty. 

BAbiska. dookwav. The other doorwa)' 
which, by reason of its st\ le and technique, 
is to be classed with this group of monu- 
ments is to be found at Babiska. 'Lhe 
greater portion of the ruins at this place 
belongs to later centuries, but in their midst 
stands a building whose front wall may be 
classed with that of the ruin just described 
at Si 1 fay a, 
and which 

contains the doorway about to be described. It 
may be added here that the rear wall of this 
building and one end wall which has been preserved 
are built in a style which is a curious blending of 
pol\-gonal and quadrated stonework (see page 45). 

'Fhc whole building is oblong in plan, with open- 
ings on one side, and was probably a dwelling. 

The doorway in ([uestion is in the long south 
^\■all : its dimensions are those of an opening in a 
])ri\ ate house. Either jamb bears a simple classic 
])ilaster. The lintel has the lower members of a 
classic entablature executed in relief upon its sur- 
face ; but ab(we this, instead of a frieze and cornice, 
we find three semicircles in high relief, so disposed 
that thev appear to be three festO(jns bl(.)cked out 
in stone, the details of which were newer executed. 

It is w(nTh\' of notice that the jambs of this door- 
wa}' incline slight!}' at the top and that the jfilasters 
taper toward the bott(jm, as do those of the lower doorway in the house at Benabil. 

Dehes. I)0()KW\^s. ( )t the same general type of architecture as the foregoing are 

two p(jrtals at I )ehes, an extensix e ruined town about a mile and a half to the south 



Superposed doorways of a house at Dehes. 



I’ortal of a liouse in Babiska. 
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of Bashmishli. These portals stand one above the other, the sole remains of the 
building to which they belonged. The upper doorway is ver\' simple in its details; 
the pilasters on either side are the onh’ marks that give it anv claim to be mentioned 
among the doorways already cited ; the entablature and cornice above, though \\ ell 
executed, are too plain t(j be used as evidence. The lower doorway is without pilas- 
ters, but the delicate use of dentils and other mcddings in its lintel classes it w ith the 
portals of the house at Benabil. 

II 

THIRD CD NT DRY 

T he characteristics of architectural st\ie under Roman influence during the third 
century in parts of Syria are nujst pronounced. The buildings of Ba'albek and 
Palmyra are magnificent illustrations of its tendencies — grandiose prop(jrtions. o\'er- 
elaboration of ornament, the covering of flat surfaces w ith elaborate car\ ing, the use of 
unstructural features, such as consoles that have nothing to support, and the general 
lack of precision in the execution of small details, the aim being to secure a rich 
and imposing effect from a distance, rather than one that would bear minute examination. 

But the influence of Ronu.' in Northern Central Syria during this period seems to 
have been even less potent than during the preceding century. As has been said 
above, verv few inscriptions of the third century hax'c been found in this region, and 
the number of published monuments of this epoch here is exceedingly small. M. de 
\T-)gue publishes but a single dated monument of the third century from Northern 
Syria and but one undated monument which could be assigned to that period. 

KAturA. tomi! moxu.mf.x'T,' 222 .A. I). The first of these is a iinxmiment at Katura, 
where M. de X'ogiic found the bicolumnar monument of Reginus (see page 6i). This 
is also a tomb monument, somewhat of the same order, but with tw o shafts of ipiad- 
rangular section instead of columns supporting its entablature. An inscription' desig- 
nates this as the tomb of one Isidoros, and gives the date 222 a.d. The two shafts 
are cpiite plain but for a set of moldings at the top, and the architrax e, xx hich bears 
the inscription, is ot x ery simple section. 

DanA. TOMi! AioxUAiF-\ t.3 T he undated monument published by M. de A’ogiie, 
xx’hich might be attributed to the third century, is the beautiful tomb at northern 
Dana, a ruined town, at present the site of a modern village in the midst of the plain 
of Sermedfi. M. de \T)gue assigns this monument t(j the fourth century, because 
one of the rock-hewn tombs in the immediate x icinity bears the date 324 a.d., but it 

■ La S_\ric Ccntrale. PI. 94. ' Part 111. in^c. iio. ’ La Syric CA-ntralc, PI. 93. 
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seems to me perfecth’ credible that some of these tombs may have been in use for a 
centur}', or ewn more, l)eforc tlic one which bears the inscription^ was made. The 

stxde of the monument seems much more in 



Monument at ]>aiia 


keeping with the forms of the prexaous cen- 
turxe If we compare the four columns which 
support the low pyramidal canopy a\ ith tlujse 
of monuments built under the Emperor Philip 
(244-249 A.D.) at Shehba, in the Hauran, we 
shall find a striking similarity in the carelessly 
molded bases, the curveless shafts, and the 
Roman Ionic capitals, while the entablature is 
\ ery suggestive of the same detail in a large 
buildingbuiltnnder the same emperor at Dmer, 
and bearing the date 245 a.d. (see page 400). 

Ma‘arrit Betar. to.mp., 250 A.D. The 
single dated monument of the third centurv 
that has been published from this region is 
in the e.xtreme north, above Antioch. The 
only dated monument of this century discox'- 
ered by our expedition xvas found at the other 
extremity of the region, only a short distance 
northeast of Apamea, at Ma'arrit BeLar, one 


of the southernmost ruins of the Djebel Riha. The completelx' ruined condition of 


the structure renders it far from satisfactory as a monument, for scarcely a stone 


of the superstructure is in situ. It xxas a small rectangular 
building, apparently a tomb, (bur attention xxms attracted to it by 
the discox ery of an inscription uj^m the broken fragments of its 
architrax'e. .V sufficient number of the blocks of its 
foundation are in place to determine the length of the 
tomb — 3.30 m. Ab<n e these, portions of a single course 
show a splay-faced base molding and the base of an 




anta. 1 x\ () pondeisHis roof-slabs xxere fijund, (xne of them 27. Plan and re>toreil elevation 


intact: this seems to haxe spanned the tomb from xvall 


of tomb at Ma'arrit Betar. 


t(j wall. It i^ Ikit on the under side, and is cut to form a gable abox'e, xx'ith a pedi- 


ment represented bx' moldings, and large acroteria at the ends of the pediment. 
This stone is 3.30 m. long, 1.50 m. w ide, and .51 m. thick at the gable. The first 
measurement gix'es the width of the building and shoxvs that it xxas stpiare. Prom 
this it would apjjear that the building is to be rest(;red in the form of an a'dicula, six 


I’arl 111. iiiM . 89. 
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cubits' square. From the base of one anta we may restore the other. There are 
no remains of the crowning features of tliese antm. Tlie architra\ e is composed 
of a series of moldings — two narrow bands and a flat cav ctto, surmounted by an 
ovolo between two fascine. This answered for architra\'c, frieze, and cornice, and 
the roof was laid directly upon it. The inscribed fragments (T the architrax e mea- 
sure together more than 3.30 m. in length, and thus the inscription - occupied one 
entire side, probably the facade, and part of another. It records that thi^ was the 
monument of Barummas, and gives the date 250 The only remnant of orna- 

ment is an eight-pointed star in the center of the pediment. 

The florid character of early third-century architecture in Syria might be said to have 
failed of representation in the mountain districts under discussion, for the reason that 
there are no great cities or important sites in this region ; but that would not account 
for the scarcity of epigraphical material here. Inscriptions <xf this century are rare in 
this locality, and in the mountain 
district only a single monument 
was discovered by us that illus- 
trates the particular phase of 
Roman art that appeared in 
other parts of Syria. This was 
found at Benabil, a site already 
mentioned in these pages. 

Benabil. portal. The mon- 
ument is a portal which now 
forms the entrance to the court- 
yard of the house described on 
page 69. Although the uall in 
which it now stands is in large 
part a rude modern construction, 

— for one half of the lower storv 
of the house within the courtx ard 
is inhabited, — it is undoubtedly 
in situ, the present wall haxing 
replaced an ancient structure that 
had fallen down. The portal is 
designed in a highl)' ornamental style, but the ornament is careless!)' e.xecuted, and 
the whole design lacks the firmness and precision of the earlier work. The lines of 
the moldings which appear upon the monolithic jambs and across the lintel are not 

‘'I'hc cubit here, it will be noticed, is not the Roman unit of 444 min., but the Liabylonian unit of 555 min. (see p. 36). 

-See Part 1 1 1 , inscs. 150, 151. 



Entrance to a courtvani at lienabil. 
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true, and the cutting is quite shalh)\v. Abo\ e the moldings is an ornate frieze or 
band of a running foliate pattern, interspersed with star-like dowers ; abo\ e this runs 

a loosely executed dentil molding. At either end of the 
lintel, at this level, is a large upright ancon, ornamented 
with the acanthus, which, like many of the consoles in 
the great l:)a‘albck edidees, is w holly witlujut construc- 
tional purpose. The upper portion of the lintel consists 
of a Corinthian cornice, the brackets of which are molded 
with egg-and-dart car\ ing, abo\ e which appears a co- 
rona, ornamented with a shell pattern, then a bead-and- 
reel molding and a cymatium richly adorned with an- 
themions, after the manner of the cornice of the T'emple 
of Venus at Ba'albek. The composition is rich and 
effective from a distance, but a nearer \iew rewals its 
dedciencies. 


ISRIYEH. TEMPLE. Four days' journey east of Apa- 
mea and three davs north of Palmvra, but still in what 
may be generally termed Xorthern Syria, in the midst of 
the desert, stands a single building which marks the site of Isriyeh, the ancient 
Seriane. There are wells here 



Scalt.— .o:’:o - 1 ni. 

Pig. 28. Plan of temple at Isri)eh. 


which bring great numbers of 
Bedawin with their docks and 
their herds of camels each day to 
the hpot ; but there are few ruins 
of buildings other than those of 
the Roman temple. It stands 
upon an eminence wcW abo\ e the 
leweled and buried ruins of the 
ancient cit}’, and though, to reach 
it from the western mountains, 
one must pass o\'er the great 
black-stone belt, it is in the midst 
of a limest(me region, and is of 
the purest \\hite. Its plan (Fig. 
28) is most simple. It seems to 
haw been of the ])rost}le type, 
but (jnlv its cella has been 



Pa'it la^acte of tenij)lt; at Lriyeh. 


spared. The east wall of the cella is almost wdiolly occupied by a broad, high, and 
richh' ornamented portal, above which is a broad relie\ ing-arch. On either side. 


thp: traxsitiox 


/ / 


That to the right contains a winding 
Its solid side walls arc relieved on the 


as you enter, is a square, tower-like structure, 
stair which ascends to the roof of the temple, 
exterior by pilasters. 

Thecellawas elevated 
upon a high podium, 
the upper moldings 
of which may be seen 
at the rear and along 
the sides, but most 
of it is concealed bv 
debris and soil. The 
ornamental details 
show that the temple 
belonged to the great 
building epoch of 
Ba'albek — the third 
century. The ornate 
portal with its florid 
friep^e and richly or- 
namented relieving-arch, and the hea\'\- unstructural consoles at either side of the 
lintel, are in keeping with the later Antonine style at Ba'albek and Palmyra. The 
walls are highly finished on the interior and are smooth enough to recei\e color: 
indeed, remnants of early Christian painting of crude character may still be traced 
at the west end. 



North wall of temple at I.'jtiyeh. 


Ill 

tup: iRAxsiTiox 

T here are, besides the monuments enumerated above, a number of undated 
edifices in Xajrthern Central S^ ria w hich ha\ e no distinctive Christian character- 
istics, but Achich cannot be properly classed w ith the monuments that ha\ e just been 
described. Bv Christian characteristics I mean those unmistakable symbols that are 
emploA’ed upon buildings of every class and purpose in the great mass of architec- 
tural productions of Central Syria. These buildings haxe certain details that are 
stromjlv SLiL’arcstiA'e of classic st\ le, but the emplo\-ment of these details is not suf- 
ficiently precise nor consistent in them to warrant our assigning them to the period 
which produced the definitel)" dated monuments of the second century w hich we ha\ e 
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studied. In certain of these structures, the moldings, tliough simple, are \vell exe- 
cuted after second-centur\- models, but the capitals, if the\' occur, are more or less 
crude imitations of a better shde. In others, l)oth moldings and orders are treated 
A\ ith a laxit}' that puts them entirelv out of the class of second-centur}' ^\'^)rk, but still 
they ha\x‘ not the peculiarities of the Christian period, ddre}' may, of course, be the 
production of less skilful artists of the classic period, and ma}' therehjre be discussed 
in connection 'uath them. These buildings, then, for lack of any Christian sugges- 
tion, w e mai\' place in a class bv themsehes, between the classic and the earliest 
Christian st\ le of the fourth century. This intermediate st}de is usually represented 
in private architecture, two of the houses to w Inch I shall refer being large and hand- 
some residences. 

Banakfur. house. The largest of these houses is at Hanakfur, a ruined town of 
some importance, but now' completely deserted, built on two sides of a hollow, low 



Front (.-.outh) wall and portico of house at Banakhir. 


down on the western slope of the Djebel Ilarisha. The plan of the house is jjrecisely 
the same as that of the Roman residence described at Benabil (l)age 70), onl\' two or 
three miles to the northwest. Its sC le is a rather free treatment of Doric. The shafts 
of the lower colonnade, all of ^vhich are standing, are tmchanneled and montdithic, 
except that the upper portion of the neck is of one ])iece \vith the capital. The cap- 
ital are of the Doric order, so far as abacus and echinus are concerned, but all the 
hner details of the ( ireek or Roman order are ^\■anting. Two of these capitals are 
]jro\ ided on one side with large brackets which carried the ci'oss-beanis, ;i featun,: 
puite common in the architecture of .Xorthern Central Syria. The cap of the pilas- 
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ter, as ^\ill be seen in the photograph, is in profile a cvma recta. The architraxe 
is perfectly plain, and the lintels of most of the openings are al.'^o without moldings of 
any kind ; but the left-hand doorway of the upper story is provided with a simple 
cap consisting of a broad, flat band and a plain cymatium. Aboxe the lintel of 
the right-hand doorway in the upper story, a flat arch has been constructed to relieve 
the strain upon the lintel stone. The stonework throughout is highly finished, 
though, in the lower story, little attention is paid to regular coursing, and an eft'ect 
almost polygonal is gix'en. 

Bashmishli. iiousr:. To the north of the village of Bashmishli, between the mod- 
ern town and the ruins of the church, arc the ruins of a large house, the plan and 
details of which are verx’ similar to thexse of the residence at Renabil. It faces the 
west and preserves its end walls intact, with portions of its rear wall and five of the 
columns of its portico. Columns are not often found in the lower story of two-story 
porticos in the Djebel Barisha that are certainh' of Christian date ; but the houses 



Hc)U-,c at liashmiUili. from the uest. 


that have no ex idences of C hristianity in their ornament, like those of Benabil and 
Banakfur, are arranged in this xvay. The columns of the house in t[uestion are of 
unusual size and haxe considerable entasis. I beliexe this house cannot be later 
than the third centurx' a.d. 

Bamukka. Fiorsi:. Another hexuse of the same stxfle, but of sttmexx hat different plan, 
is to Ijc found in Bamukka. The house is small, l)ut beautifully built, and is perfectly 
preserx'cd in its txxo stories. It stands in an almost impenetrable thicket of small 
trees and shrubs that find footing in the soil xvhich has been held in place bv the xvall 
of the courtx ard. I his shrubbery made a photograjdi impossible. There is but one 
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compartment below and above. In ])lace of a colonnade in the lower story, there is 
an inclosed \ estibnle of the same width as the house, -with a broad opening in the 
center, flanked on either side bv an en*’;a<>'ed column of the Doric order. At the 
right of this entrance, within the vestibule, are the remains of a stairwa\' that led in 
two runs to the floor above, where an open portico seems to haw stood, oxer 

the x'cstibnle. The details here are interest- 



ing; the moldings of the doorway are of good 
design and xxell executed. Adthin are a 
number of cupboards cut in the w all. 

Bshindelaya. lixtf.l. At Bshindclaya, a 
town mentioned before as the site of the tomb 
of T. Claudius Sosander (page 6o), is a small 
lintel wdrich should be mentioned here. It is 
the lintel of a small ruined house in the in- 


habited portion of the ruins. A large lintel 


stone rests upon tx\ o rather crude pilasters. At the top of the stone is a cap of simple 
profile, with a bead-and-reel molding below it, and a narrow central member bearing 
an inscription without date." At the ends of the inscription, on the same band, small 


leax'es appear, xx’ith a well-exe- 
cuted salamander at the left. 
Below the cornice, at either end, 
is an altar in low relief, like those 
which we ha\e seen in the gate 
at Burdj Bakirha, and at either 
end (.)f the lintel is an upright 
palm branch growing out of a 
round knob. 

Djuwaniyeh. iiousi;. An- 
other house that has no Christian 
marks of identification, and that 
is designed in crude Doric stx le, 
is one at Djuxx’anix'eh, an inter- 
esting ruined toxvn, hitherto un- 
known, near the southern end of 



House at I)juuani)t-h. 


the Djebel il-Ada. d'his house is built of very large blocks of stone, laid without 
reference to courses. It has two stories and is of the single-compartment type. The 


lower story of the portictj is well preserx’ed. It consists of two large columns of the 
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Doric order, standing between the returned end walls of the portico. The column 
shafts arc monolithic and show an exaggeratetl entasis; their cajdtals arc rpnte 
spreading and ha\’e a fillet at the neck and one at the bottom of the abacus, ddie 
right-hand pilaster l)ulges to match the entasis of the column, ddie surfaces of the 
lintels of the upper and lower doorways are fiat and })lain ; a criule attempt to imitate 
consoles ma\' be seen in the lower lintel, which has been badh' defaced. 


SiLFAYA. iiorsi:. Some details fimnd at Silfaya ma\' be compared with those of 
the Banakfur house. These were found in the bottom of the \ alley, on both sides 
of which the town was built, 'bhe}' consist of one pilaster and two columns of the 
portico of a dwelling. The columns arc of the Doric order, more like the (ireek than 
those of Banakfur; for, though the shafts are 
unfiuted, the cajfitals are pro\dded with neck- 
rings ([uite in the ancient (Ireek style. Abo\e 
the simple architra\'e stands a single column 
shaft, without a base, and on cither side of it 
stands a stone settle, \\ hich faced the house. 

The back of each A\ as paneled to appear like 
an ordinaiw parapet w hen seen from the front 
of the colonnade. 'Fhese settles, which are 
caiwetl from a single piece of st(.»ne, are })ro- 
\'ided wdth ample arms ; the seats form an 
eas}- cmwe with the back, and the space be- 
neath the seat is cut away on a gradual cmwe. 

The presence of these seats, here and else- 
wdiere, in connection with classic architecture, is (jf interest as showing that, howcwer 
strong the Oriental influence max’ hax e Ixeen, it was not sufficient tx) introduce the 
habit of scpiatting, an almost unixwrsal posture in the Jiast, instead of sitting, the 
characteristic attitude of repose in the W est. 



Rum ol jjunii.o ut' a hmi^c in siltaw’i, 
in ujipcr ^tr.r) . 


Bshindelinteh. port. XI.. 'bhe ])jebel il-.\da claims a monument of thi-- transi- 
tional period xx hich suggests an ignorant imitation of familiar classic models. It is a 
monumental portal of a building, now completelx’ dcstrox cd, at Bshindelinteh, a small 
ruin north of the ruins of Bshindelax’fi. It coimi^ts of tw(» monolithic ju.mbs and a 
pijnderous lintel stone. The o[)ening is framed b\ moklings consisting of fiat bamls 
and a single bead-and-reel molding, w hich is carx ed in curious angulai' form as if 
blocked out and not fmishexl. Abox e this frame is a narroxx' frie/e of grape-x ine pat- 
tern interspersed xx ith rosettes, all carxed in the angular fashion of the bcaxls below. 
.Vboxe this is a broad, raised suidace, veiw rough, as if it had boi'iie relief sctd])tm-es 
that hax’e been hacketl aw axe ddiis is surmounted bx' a molding of small dentils, 
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^\■hich extends far beyond the lines of the decoration below, and forms the lowest 
member (,)f a cornice of consoles, now badh" defaced, and a C}'matiiim car\ ed with 

anthemions. On either side of 
the lintel, below the cornice, arc 
larye raised blocks which may 
ha\'e been scnlptured, and outside 
of these, lonp' branches of palm 
like those at Bshindelaya. 

Djebel Riha. It will be no- 
ticed that all the monuments de- 
scribed in this chapter, with three- 
exceptions, are within the limits of 
the three more northerl}' groups 
of hills in the region of Antioch. 
The Djebel Riha, lying directly 
north of Apamea, and in later 
centuries the home of a large and 
opulent population, could not 
have been devoid of monuments 
of architecture during the period 
that produced so many classic and subclassic structures in the regions a few miles to 
the north. Inscriptions are not wanting, but dated monuments of the early period 
are not to be found. Still this does not mean that there w ere no buildings in this 
region at that time, nor that some of the extant edifices, though undated, do not 
belong t(j that period. M. de k’ogiie is of the opinion ^ that the church of Khirbit 
Hass was built upon the foundations and partly out of the materials of an ancient 
pagan tem[)le. There were doubtless more cx idenccs of this forty years ago than 
we find to-da\-, for there are few fra<’'ments to be seen now that suyirest a stvle 
older than that of the church. But the wall of the cloister, south r)f the church, con- 
tains a number (jf blocks of stone w hich were originally pagan gra\ e-stek'e. 

Il-Mgharah. .sin:os. T'he most interesting of the classic ruins in the Djebel Riha 
are the underground chambers near il-Mgharah, a ruin in the mountains south 
of Rihfi. 

'Two or three minutes’ walk east of the ruined to\\ n is a ymeat underground chain- 
her. T he entrance, ^\•hich was reached by a bi'oad Tight of steps, is almost completely 
filled up; but from the interior one can see that there were ten rectangular, rock-cut 
piers, supporting an architra\e, also rock-cut and forming a fa(;ade. WTthin is a 



Portal .at Bsiiindclinteli. 
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vestibule a little over lo m. wide and 3 m. deep, with winp;s to ric^ht and left, sepa- 
rated from an inner chamber, 10 m. S(|uare, by two widely spaced columns which 
have been destroyed. The ceiling' of the \ estibule is car\ ed to represent trans\ erse 
beams with narrow angle moldings. These are co\'ercd with a coating of fine 
plaster, and are painted in red and green, the fine moldings being picked out in 
delicate floral patterns. The large chamber within is fully 4 m. high ; the side walls 
are tpiite plain but for two shallow rectangular niches on either side. These are 
adorned with classic moldings which “knee" out at the upper angles — the only 
instance of this classic disposition of moldings that we found in Northern Central 
Syria. The rear wall has a niche, similar to these, on either side of a narrow door- 
way. The ceiling of this chamber is carved with deep cofferings, covered with fine 
plaster and painted. The doorway opens into a corridor running parallel to the rear 
wall of the chamber and connecting with two side corridors which lead from the 
wings of the vestibule. At the junction of these two corridors, on either side, a 
narrow passage curves upward to the surface of the ground, but both are almost C(jm- 
pletcly filled up with soil and debris. There is nothing within this labyrinth, nor 
anything about it, to suggest what purpose it may have .served. There are no sarcoph- 
agi nor tomb chambers visible, and we found no inscriptions. A few paces to the 
south is another quite similar excax'ation, but the walls of this are unplastered and 
show signs of not hav- 
ing been completed. 

I I.-.MZ.\ U W.\K.VH. 

Not far from these un- 
derground chambers, 
a hundred meters, per- 
haps, to the southeast, 
is an extensive rock- 
hewn gallery of tombs. 

The entrance to it is 
hard to find ; it seems, 
in fact, to have been 
concealed, and one 

must enter through a .. . 

small hole, feet first. 

W ithin IS a large \'es- Rock-hewn tombs near il-M*rharah. 

tibule opening into a 

long corridor flanked by four Ionic columns on either side, which carry a simple 
entablature to support the cross-beams of the ceiling. All of these architectural 
details are hewn from the living rock. The columns ha\e molded bases and are set 

O 
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upon a parapet a meter in height: their shafts are flutetl, their capitals show' small 
c'olutes and an echinus adorned with three dicasions of epp'-and-dart moldinp'. 1 he 
architrax e is ornamented w ith a band of shallow dentils, d'he columns are enpaped 
with the ends of >hort walls which tlixdde the space on either hide ot the corridor into 
fix e loculi for the dead. The photop'raph reproduced herexx ith xx as not x ery success- 
ful, but it show s faiutlx’ an openinp' at the end of the passape, xx ith pilasters on either 
side and an entablatui'e aboxe them. This openinp xxas oripinally almost s([uare, 
ami sto])ped at the lexel of the parapet beloxx' the enpaped columns; it noxx' e.xtends 
to the floor, hax inp been roiiphlx' broken doxx n. It leads into a traiisx erse corridor 
similar to the first, xx ith columns aiul places for the dead, and at its emls leails into 
other passapes, xx hich lead I know not how much farther into the mountain-side, lor 
thex' hax e jiartiallx' fallen in and are choked xxith soil and debris. 

Ruweha. HOfSF.. At Ruweha, a larpe and mapnificent ruined cit\', now entirely 
deserted, in the eastern foot-hills of the Djebel Riha, is a Iniildinp xx hich, to all ap- 
pearances, bclonps to an eaiix' and jiapan period. It is a small structure standinp in 
the midst of a citv conspicuous flxr its larpe and fine btiildinps, three of xx'hich xx ere 

published bx' M. de 
\i.)pue. It difters in 
many respects from 
the edifices about it. 
It has the form of a 
lonp house, one com- 
partment deep ami 
sex’eral comjiartments 
lonp, and faces the 
east. d'xx'o of the 
comjiartments haxe 
been preseiwed in one 
storx'. d he stone- 
xx'ork ot the xxalls 

presents the most noticeable contrast to that of the rest of the toxxn. It has the 
appearance of preat anticpiitx ; the blocks of stone are all of preater than ordinarx' 
dimensions, — some of them mipht be called mepaliths. — and the}' are laid xxithout 
stiict reference to coursinp. In the front of each conpiartment is a doorxxax' and a 
xx'indoxx' : both jiortals and one of thexx indoxx s are jirox ided xxith ornamental lintels. 
The lintel of the northernmost doorxxax' i^ adorned xxith sculj)ture (see pape 276). .\t 

either end of the relief is a larpe ancon carx'(-‘d xx ith the acanthus leaf dfiie jambs 
are ornamented xxith heaxilx molded pilaster-caps, one of xxhich presents a i laide I'oxx 
of (lentiR. The lintels of the other doorxxax' and the correspondinp xxindoxx haxe 
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simple molded caps above deep, flat bands. It is evident that this building is more 
ancient than those about it. It is plain that it was of papan origin, as the sculptures 
of the lintel are purely pagan in subject; but it is difticult to say how much older it 
may be than the late fourth-century edifices in its vicinity. 


B‘UDA. HOUSE. There are large numbers of structures in the Djebel Riha of a 
similar massive and somewhat crude style, but they are, for the most part, in complete 
ruins. The best-pre- 
served e.xample, prob- 
ably, is a house in 
B'uda, several miles 
to the south of Ru- 
weha. This house is 
exactly similar in plan 
to the Ruwehil exam- 
ple : but here the 
openings are wholh' 
devoid of ornament. 

It is natural to pre- 
sume that all the 
buildings of this type 

are older than the structures which surround them ; it is not a matter of size or 
importance, for there are many smaller houses equally devoid of ornament, which 
are built in regular courses of smaller stones; but, as in the case of the house at 
Ruweha, it is very difficult to assign them to any particular epoch. 
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CHAPTER IV 

ARCHITECTURE OE THE EOURTH CENTURY 


pa(;ax axd christiax 

T HI"] fourth ccntur\' furnishes a larg'c number of dated monuments in Xorthern 
Central Syria. A small number of these may be pagan, but the majority are 
of Christian origin, 'bombs are the struetures most comm(.)nly dated, as might be 
expected, though a number of priwate residences have dated inscriptions upon their 
portals. Xone of the earlier churches, unfortunatel}-, is proxn’ded with a dehnite date, 
and an}- attempt to assign religious structures to this centur}' must be made by a 
comparati\ e anal}-si^i of their details in the light of details which are known to belong 
to this period, and in connection with those of buildings which belong certainly to 
the next centur}-. 

'bhe ad\ ent of Christianity into the field of art in Syria seems not only to have 
speediU- liberated the architects from the conventions of classic style, but to ha\'e 
br(jught with it entireh- new m(jti\-es, which appear at once in the ornament of build- 
ings of all kinds, 'bhe architecture of the early empire thr(nighout the Roman n-orld 
was the creation of (ireek architects, and this continued to l)e the case after the seat 
of empire had been trai-isferred to the Cast. ( Ireek architects \\-ere undoubtedlv 
em])lo\-ed through(.)Ut the Christian emjhre. 'bhe inscriptions upon buildings of all 
kinds and at all periods in this region are in Creek, except in a few notable cases 
where the S}-riac language occurs. Rut with the o}wning of the fourth century 
new elements appear in the architecture of Xorthern Central Syria, t\ hich are neither 
( Ireek nor Roman, judged according to the standard w hich obtained at the political 
centers of the Cast and ^\'est — elements .sti-ange and striking, which suggest no 
decline, but rather inaugurate a fre^-h and \ igorous de\-elopment that for three cen- 
turio fiotiri^hed like a new-boi'n stx le, to be checked at kist bv untcjward causes at 
the height of its career, 'bhe^e strange elements are probably the exjjression of ()ri- 
ental influence, the influence represented abso in epigraphx" b\- the Sx'riac insci'iptions, 
w-hich tire found here among the Creek; for there ctin be no doubt th;it the populti- 
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tion of this country was chiefly of Araincan stock. 'Fhe expression of native art, 
suppressed during the dominance of (ireek and of R(jman intiuence, and supplanted 
by the teachings of classic artists, seems to ha\'e asserted itself as soon as the decline 
of classic art began, and that at a time when the nationad or racial feeling was begin- 
ning to make itself felt in other directions as well. This assertion of Aramean nation- 
alitv, furthered un(|Uestionably b\' the sudden ascent to power ot the Church, seeiuh 
to ha\'e pre\’ented a decline in the architecture (T Xorthern S\'ria, corresponding to 
that which was inaugurated by Christianity in other parts of the Roman world, d'he 
ancient classic architecture of Greece and Ivome, infused with new life and molded 
into new forms by a people newh’ inspired with national sentiment, was rejiu enated 
in the Christian architecture of the mountains east of .Antioch. Rut \\iiate\ er may 
have been the origin of these new elements, we shall not fail to notice them in all the 
architecture of Northern Central Syria, from the beginning of the fourth centur)' 
onward until the beyinnimj;' of the se\ enth. 

I'or lack of dated monuments of the hrst half of the fourth century we are obliged 
to study the beginning of the new period, which is still the period of transition, b\' 
comparis(m and anal}'sis. \\A find throughout the length and breadth of this northern 
district a class of monuments which retains many characteristics of the old classic 
style, combined \vith a few elements which are different from the old, but which are 
devoid of those strongly marked features and symbols that are the inwiriable acc<mi- 
paniments of the architecture which is known, by dated inscriptions, to be later. A 
number of the buildiners of this class, although undoubtcdlv churches, are entirelv 
without the sium of the cross or other emblems of Christianitv, In others these svm- 
bols are so modestly emploved that we cannot but feel that the artists were as yet 
unaccustomed to their use in ornamental details. This feeling becomes coin'iction 
vhen we consider the constant and multiplied occurrence of these symbols in the 
ornament of the develo[)ed Christian period, during w hich, as we shall see, they be- 
come the predominating motive of decoration. 

The distinguishing characteristics of the first buildings to be discussed are, Iwsides 
the presence of classical elements in their ornament, massiveness of construction, the 
use of rectangular window' openings and the absence of moldings about the windows, 
and a tendency to flatness in the moldings that are emplo) ed elsewhere. 

I 

CHU RCFIRS 

T he churches of Xorthern S\ ria mav be dix ided into two general groups, 
according to the disposition of their plans. .\11 the churches ot the region are 
oriented. The largest and most important class is of the singjlcst basilical plan; 
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thrcc-aisIcd, with the central aisle terminatin;^f t<3ward the cast in an apse or a rec- 
tangular sanctuary, and side alleys terminating in small rectangular chambers; that 
on the north was the pwthesis, that on the south the diaconicum. The other class is 
single-aisled, with S(]uare or apsidal termination toward the east. Both classes are 
provided with lateral portals, there being often no western entrance in the earlier 
structures. The basilical plan, as used in Svria, was undoubtedly of classic origin, 
vdicthcr taken from the great basilicas of the Imperial Citv, or from those of cities of 
(ireek h^undation in the Hast; and the services of Christian worship de\'cloped in 
accordance with the form of sanctuary \\ hich the pagan basilicas of the empire oftered. 

Bankusa. ciiURCir. The most striking example of the basilical church, conforming 
in stvle to the description gi\'en above as characteristic of the transition, is the \orth 

Church of Bankusa, an edihee which, from the massiveness of 
its construction alone, would appear to be one of the most an- 
cient buildin<’S in the w hole re<jT)n. Indeed, there is nothimj in 
the ruins of the building proper to signify that it was a Christian 
edifice at all ; it is onl\’ upon a fragment of a chancel rail, at the 
eastern end of the building, that we discover Christian emblems 
w hich show that it was used as a church, and it is not impos- 
sible that we have here an example of a conx erted pagan 
building. Bankusa has been mentioned bef(.)re (page 42) as the 
site of one of the early polN'gonal houses. It was a large town, 
arguing from the extent of its ruins, embracing, in addition to 
the structure under discussion, a large church which was pub- 
lished by M. de \h)gue and a great number of ruined houses of various forms and 
sizes. The building in (piestion is situated in the northeastern extremity of the 
ruins, upon the slope of the hill. Its eastern end is in total ruins, ha\’ing fallen down 
the slope; its sidewalls are comparatixely well preserved. The west wall and a por- 
tion of the north w all are cut in the natural rock up to the height of the aisle walls. 
Idle south wall j)reser\es two portals; the blocks of stone used are of large dimen- 
sions, measuring 3 m. 1.20 e .66, and are laid regardless of courses. The stone- 
work is quadrated, tlujugh some of the joints between the ends of the stones are not 
perpendicular, ddie door-jambs are monolithic, except in one case wdiere a small 
stone is inserted below the lintel. The sole attempt at decoration in this part of the 
building is to be seen in the \ ery jdain door-cap of the southwest portal, the profile of 
x\ hich shows (jnly straight lines. Inside the walls, though all is a mass of ruins, the 
basilical plan mav be easily traced. The columns stood in close proximitv, six on a 
side, and were of a tleba.sed Ionic order, with bases set on scpiare plinths. The shafts 
are monolithic, about 4 m high. Upon the columns rested that ])eculiar combination 
ot architrave and arch which is described on IKige 25 as characteristic of early 
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Christian architecture in Syria. It is impossible to determine from the ruins in their 
present state what the form of the eastern end of the structure \vas ; but just in front 
of the two piers that flanked the opening of the apse were found two broken slabs 





Exterior of south wall. North Church at Eankusa. 

and two posts of the chancel rail, which seems to have stood about a meter from the 
piers. The slabs are ornamented with a pattern in low relief which divides each into 
small s([uare panels containing various symbols, among which the A and CO, the hsh, 
the wafer, and the wine-vase appear. 

The other church plan is nothing more nor less than that of the ])rivate house of 
Northern S\Tia, with its longer axis lying east and west, its partitions removed, and 
an apse provided in its eastern end. The two portals, in one of the longer sides, and 
the colonnade outside along the same wall are the same as would l)e found in the 
ground story of a private residence (.)f the l)etter class. The upper storvis, of course, 
somewhat difterent, ha\mig regulaiiv disposed windows on both sirles and no colon- 
nade. It should be noticed, however, in the majoritv of churches to be described, 
that the easternmost of the lateral portals is larger and more decoratic’clv treated than 
the other. This was the portal used by the clergy, and as it seems to ha\ e been the 
custom in the Hastern Church for the men to sit in front of the women, this was 
also probablv the entrance for the men. 

ISHRUK. eiiAiM'L. A good example of an edifice of this plan and in the transitional 
st\ le is to be found at Ishruk, a small ruined town on the top of a hill between the 
northern end (jf the Djebel il-A‘la and the Djebel Barisha. The plan of the building 
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is such as lias just l)ccn described. The |)reser\‘ed portions are tlie north wall in 
C( )!npletencs>, the apse arch with the lower courses of the seini-doine, the two portals 
of the south side, and portions of the south and west walls. The colonnade, ^\ hich 
ran alonp the south side, is completely ruined. There is no better e.xample of the 
suiwi\ al of classic details than in the ornament of the two portals, w hich hax e mono- 
lithic jambs and are framed in moldings of good classic profile. Al)Ove the lintel 
moldings is a cornice composed of a broad cvma recta below a ro^v of widely 



Ch.ilicl at I^hruk, from court} anl (jii hoiitli side. 


spaced dentils and finished above with a cavetto cymatium. The interior ornament 
consists in the Corinthian pilaster-caps on either side of the apse, the moldings 
of the apse arch, and the impost molding below the springing of the semi-dome, 
d he ^\imlows, which appear only in the uj^per part of the north wall, are fi\e in 
number, d he\' are stpiare-topped and dex’oid of moldings, ddiough the svmbttls of 
religion ai'c not in evidence, the general character of this edifice ^\■ould lead to the 
presumption that it w as a church, and the ruins of the towm show that the commu- 
nit}' \\as a small one, not large enough to ha\e required a jmblic building (T any 
other Sort. It', architectural sC le woukl assign it to a jjcriod somewhat later than 
the church at Bankusa, \et the adherence to classic models seen in the moldinu's 
the absence of (Jiri'.tian symbols, aiul the rectangular form of the windows, when 
compared \\ith e.xamples ^\hich are known to belong to the latter half of the century, 
would seem to imlicate, in this case, a somewh.at earlier date. 

d'o this same class and to approximately the same date belong the chapels of 
Ma‘rama\a and .Nuriwh. 1 he former town consists of a small grou]) of ruins, com- 
prising ]K)ssibl}' a small cxjinent and a dozen or nume preseiwed houses of good size. 
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situated on the sl()j)e of the Djebel Tuiiaha, at the nortlierninost end of the vallev 
between the Djeljel il-Ada and tile Djeliel Ifarisha, a mile or more from the latter 
towm, Xuri\ eh, which has alread}' been described (paj^e 44). 

Ma'RAMAYA. ci[.\pi:l. Ala'ramaya’s church resembles that of Hhruk in plan and 
dimensions; its eastern end has been too completely destro\'ed to admit of determin- 
ing if it ever had a semicircular apse, but the portals are himilarK' placed and the high 
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Chapel at Ma-ramaja, iVoin the south. 


windows in the side walls are of rectangular form. In the ornament we discern the 
introduction of those moti\ es i\ hich ha\'e been spoken of as characteristic of the art 
of the Country, and of the architecture, which is in all probal)ilit\' later than the 
close of the third centur}'. The two south portals hax'e monolithic jambs, a sign ol 
earh' date, and ha\ e moldings like those at Ishruk; but the dectiration 'which appears 
aboA'c the easternmost portal introduces, abox’C its row of small dentils, an example 
of the new style in a simple splav-faced cvmatium or door-cap. l^])on the bewled 
surface appear three circular disks in relief, one in the center and one at either end. 
The central disk preseiits the A\ ithin a circle, ami the A ami CO in the low er guad- 
rants. d'he disk to the right is made up of lines radiating from a center and termi- 
nating in scallops like the narrow petals of a flower. 1 he third disk is simpl_\' a 
six-pointed star within a circle, such a design as may be struck with a compass from 
])oints in the circumference, d he other portal has no cap. 

Nuriyeh. cm ddie little chapel at XTiri}'eh still preserx'cs j)ortioi'is of sidle 

\\'alls and the lower portions of its apse; and the remains of its out’^ide colonnade are 
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])lainl\‘ \ isiblc in the ruins. One of its portals has fallen. Here ag'ain \\'C find mas- 
si\ e blocks of stone in the lower courses. The \\ indows, three t)f which are pre- 



ser\ ed in the north wall, are round-topped, semicircles hac iny been cut 
in the lintels — a device common throughout the subse(|uent histor\' 
of architecture in Xorthern Central Syria, d he moldings of the 
dooin\ay are similar to those of the foregoing portals; but the sphi}- 
faced door-cap, A\ ith its fillet above and below , carries the new st\ le 
a step further. The dentil molding is omitted, and, in place of the 
three disks of Ma‘rama)'a, we ha\e eight small ones bound together 
b)' a chain pattern of beads, interlacing between the disks, w Inch here 
are alternating stars and crosses. 


The Djebel Rihfi contains an interesting group of six large churches, two of 
which were published by M. de \Tgue. All are early structures and all were 
designed upon the 
same general scheme, 


although there is suffi- 
cient c'ariation be- 
tween them to make 
a separate study of 
each interesting. 


Khirbit Hass. 

CHURCH.' That which 
seems to be the earli- 
est of the six is the 
church of Khirbit 
Hass, a fine basil ical 
structure, preser\ing 
but little of its original 
form in its ruins. It 
measures 20 m. (36 
cubits) inside from the west wall to the apse arch, 13.30 m. (24 cubits) from north 
wall to south, and 6.66 m. (12 cubits), on centers, between the tw o ranges of columns ; 
thus confijrming to the formula laid down on page 35, the ratio of the length t(^ the 
breadth being as 3 is to 2 ; and the w idth, in cubits, of the central na\ c is the greatest 
common denominator of the two chief dimensions. *\gain, the width of the central 
na\ e is etpial to three intercolumniations," and the number (T arches on a side is thus 



Chapel at Xun)cii, south portal and windows ot north wall. 


■ l.a S\ric (Vntrale, 1‘1. :;p. 

M. de \’cj,aueS jdan show^ hut six mtereolumniations, owing doubtless to a draftsman’s error. 
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nine. Tile apse was broad and deep, hut is now coin})letely ruined. 1 he chambers 
on eitlier side, liowexer, are well preserved, ddie'^e were carried up two or more 


stories to torm toweiw on either side ot the apse, which was 
concealed on the outside be a straight east wall. 1 he lines 
of the wooden aisle roofs are visible in the tower walK. 




The basilica seems to have been very plain on the exterior, 
but the interior was rich in ornament. 'I'he apse arch, w hich 
was deeplv molded, sprany from a rich impost moldiny that 
was carried hori/ontalh' around the semicircle of the ajjse. 
At either end this impost molding' rested upon a Corinthian 
angle pilaster-cap carv ed in trulv classic stvie. On each 
side of the a[)se stood an engaged column which carried the 
end arches of the nave arcades; the cap of this engaged 
column was set on the level of the impost molding of the 
apse. Two similar engaged columns supported the op- 
posite or western ends of the two arcades. The capitals 



31. I’Kin of iluiixli at 
Kill rl lit 


of the columns of the 


arcades are of Corinthian form, onlv slightiv “ debased,” and well executed in the 



C'luiixh U Kiiirhit f t.i-'''. View of iiUL-iior. !ookiii;a toward 


fine-grained limestone. The arches were composed ot sev eral voussoirs and were 
devoid of moldings. The ca})itals are more nearlv classic iii form than anv others 
found in the churches of Svria, and argue for the early dating ot the edifice. It will 
be rememltered that M. de \h)gue believed that this church occupied the site of an 
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ancient temple, khirbit Hass was one of the chief towns in the nortliern part of the 
Apamean region and a \'ery suitable site for a temple. It is not impossible that a tem])le 

on this site was de- 
stroyed in the fourth 
century, and that the 
place was soon after- 
ward consecrated to 
the new faith b\' the 
erection of this larye 
and l)eautiful ('hris- 
tian basilica. The 
church edifice is sur- 
rounded on three 
sides with dependencies ; but as these belong, in the main, to a somewdiat later 
date, we shall leave the discussion of them for the future. 






Fallen (apitaF in tlie riiin^ of the church at Khirbit Has-,. 


Der Sambil. church. At Der Sambil, to the northeast of Khirbit ITass, we have 
a church slightly larger than the foregoing, but identical in plan. Here the nave is 
21.65 'i”*- (39 cubits) long by 14.40 m. (26 cubits) wide. The w idth of the central 
nave is 7.20 m., or 13 cubits, the common di\ isor of the main dimensions, wdtich 



Church at Her .Sambil, west Irunt. 


Igain are related as 3 is to 2. .\gain, the central na\e is three times as long as it is 
)road, and we ha\ e nine intercolumniatitms of 2.40 m. each. 'Idle sujterstructure 
)f this church is so completel)- dilapidated that it is wry difhcult to study its details. 
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The western wall, the only portion of the building standing, shows that the exterior 
decoration w as meager, confined to the moldings of the three western portals, which 
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Fallen capitalb in ruinb of church at Oer Samhil. 

are of good profile. Two of the portals are provided with low 
door-caps of ovolo section, deeply and richly carved with a 
running acanthus design; the third has a plain cymatium. The 
capitals of the na\'e arcade are here also of the Corinthian order, beautifully 
wrought, but a bit further debased. The two rows of acanthus lea\X'S are tw isted 
into a sort of wdiorl, somew hat after the manner of those at Kahat Sinran," and the 
sign of the cross appears in a small disk in place of the fleuron in the abacus. 


Serdjilla. church. The church of Serdjilla, a deserted and ruined town ot no 
great size, but showing every sign of former opulence, in the heart of the Djcbel 



Intc-iuir of church at Serdjilla, looking toward aiisc. 


‘ La S)ric Centrale, I’l. 146. 
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Riha, is smaller than the two examples cited al)o\ e, in keeping with the size of the 
town, but belongs to the same class. It measures 16.60 m. ii.io m., or 30 

20 cubits, and its central na\'C is 5.52 m., or 10 cubits, ^vide. 
The intercolumniations here were only 1.85 m. \\ ide, ym iny 
nine arches once more. Ayain we hnd the sujjerstructure 
almost totalK’ destro\'ed and difficult to examine; but one 
side of the apse and the adjoininy chamljer yi\e us a suffi- 
cient clue. The apse arch was flankeil on either side, as at 
Khirbit II ass, bv an enyayed column, one 
of which is in situ. Its cajdtal is richl\' 
ami delicatelv car\'ed, after the Corinthian 
order, w ith a small cross on the face of 
its abacus. The impost moldiny of the 
apse is placed on a le\ el w ith this capital and has no cap to rest 
upon, a minor departure from the arranyement at Khirbit 1 lass. 

Midjleyya. cm rch. Innovations more strikiny are to be found 
at Midjleyya, a deserted ruin of considerable extent to the southwest 
of Serdjilla. Here we ayain find the basilical iVirm and the semi- 
circular ajise concealed bet\\een twa.) side chambers — in fact, the 
same yeneral |.)lan ; but the proportii.ms are chanyed from the re- 
lation of 3:2 to that of 5 ; 3- I'he body of the church measures 
19.40 m. 1 1.65 m. (35 cubits l.)y 21), while the central na\'e is only 
6.20 m. wide on centers, 
uniform number nine. 


33. Plan (if ( hurc h 
at Scriljilla. 



Midjlgv) a. 

d'he intercolumniations are 2.07 m. wTle, preseiw iny the 
khe discrepancy between nine intercolumniations (18.63 m.) 
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and the whole length of the na\’e is made up at the ends of the arcades, where the 
engaged columns w ere set out from the wall against pilasters about .40 m. deep. 
This church preseiwes more of its original structure 
than any of the foregoing. The apse, up to the im- 
post molding of its semi-dome, and the w hole north- 
ern wall are quite intact. Ur<jm these we gain an 
impression of eaii_\' date. This impression is derix ed 
from the e.xtreme plainness of the e.xterior, from the 
smallness of the aisle windows, w hich are mere slits 
deeply splax’ed on the interior, and from the entire 
absence of the arch principle from the w hole structure, 
with the exception of the half-dome of the apse. The 
columns of the nave were tall; their capitals, though 
Corinthian in txqje, are far from classic in details. The acanthus leaxes are uncut 
at the edges and present smtjoth surfaces, and great freedom and \ ariety are shoxx n 
in the treatment of the different capitals; (uily in the caps ot the engaged columns 
beside the apse do xx e find the classic stx le surx ix ing. This cap is clex erly treated 
so as to cox'er the half-column and the pilaster to x\ Inch it is attached. Abox'e the 
columns was that curious combination of trabeatcd and arcuated construction that xx e 



35- OctaiK of arcade, church 
at Midjlccya. 


hax'C seen at Bankusa. 'I'he upper member is banded and molded like a lourth-cen- 

turv architrax e. At the western end of the church 



was a porch, or narthex, extending the full xx idth 
of the building, inclosed xx ith xxalls except lor a 
space 6.30 111. xx ide, in the center. x\ here tx\ o small 
columns carried a plain architrax e. d'lie capitals 
of these columns were of the bracketed type, w hich 
had early become common in the region. The 
southern end of the porch was dixdded oft b\' an 
arch into a sort of vestibule, w ith a doorxx ay in 
its southern xx all. 

Il-Barah. church.' The principal church at 
il-Barah was excellently published by M. de 
\'ogue ; but, for lack of a scale in Plate 60 
of ’‘La Sx rie Ueiitrale," I liaxe been unable to 
discox er x\ hether the dimensions there agree xx ith 


my measurements, which are: length, 25 in.; breadth, 16.60 in. — i.e., 45 cubits 
to 30, the relation of 3:2; width of central naxe, 8.30 111., or 15 cubits, xx hich 


brings the proportions within the formula cited on page 35. It is exceedingly 


' Ha Sviie Centrale, Pt'5. 60—62. 
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difficult to find all of the columns in the l)adlv broken ruins, but I belie\'e that 
there \\-ere only ei;^'ht instead of ten, as Lti\ en in Plate 6o of kU de \T)oue's Avork, 
yhich A\(Auld make nine intercolumniations, each 5 cubits Avide, and AAOuld per- 
mit the ratio of three intercolumniations to the Avidth of the central alley, AA'hich 
obtains in all the other churches of this period in the Djebel Riha. M. de X’opiie 
seems undecided A\ hether to assign this church to the fourth or the fifth century. It 
differs in many details fiami the churches that A\e ha\'e just reA’ieA\ ed, but still has 
many things in common Ayith them. The im])ost of the apse arch AA as far aboA e the 
spring of the naA e arches, and the AA alls of the aisles AA ere carried up to its leA cl. 



Interior of jtrincipal church at il-Harah, looking toward aj>se. 


Chmsidering this fact, and the enormous amount of debris AA’ithin the church, it 
seems not improbable that the side aisles here AAere roofed with slabs of stone laid 
horizontally fnjin the aisle Avails to the croAvn of the naye arches, as Ave find in the 
somewhat later church of Kalb Uauzeh, published by M. de \h)gue (Pis. 1 22-1 29). 
The bracket molding at the top of the east-end Avail of the north aisle (see illus- 
tration) seems to support this theory, d'he ornament })resents a curious com- 
bination of Avhat might be called early and late designs. The capitals of the 
engaged columns on either side of the ajvse arch and the caps of the pilasters that 
supported the aphc arch itself are e.xcelleiit e.xamjdes of good cla^^sic Avork. The 
impost molding of the apse forms an architraA c above the^e caps, Avhich is an early 
moti\ e, and some of the capitals of the na\ e are executed A\ ith atlmii'able classic feel- 
ing; but others are of the uncut Corinthian order characteristic of the earl\- years of 
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the fifth century. The exterior ornament of the church was confined to the portals; 
onlv a small framnent of the u'cstern doorwav remains in situ, but from this and 

^ o 

from the draw ing made b\' 'SI. de \h)gue (“ La Syrie Centrale. " 

PI. 62) we find certain inno\ations which \\ould place its date 
later than that of the rest of the church. In the flat band of 
ornament w hich ser\ es for a do(jr-cap, we find the acanthus leaf 


interspersed with 
symbols. 


vases, 


■ape-vine ornament, and Christian 


RuwehA. I!.\sii-ICA. The best-preserved exam])le of the 
basilical edifice in the Djebel Riha is to be found at Ruweha. 

The plan and style of the building are of the simplest, and it 
stands intact but for its northern arcade and aisle wall, the 
semi-dome of its apse, and its wooden roofs, which, like all the 
wooden construction of the wdiole region, have perished. The 
plan is in all respects like that of the church of Der Sambil ; 
the measurements are identical, but in the superstructure we find certain differences. 
The eight columns of the main arcade represent an entirely new departure in build- 




ings of this class, being of the Doric order, and a number t)f the capitals have mean- 
ingless corbels at the sides below the soffits of the arches. The ends of the col- 
onnades are not pro\ ided with responds or engaged columns, the soffits of the 
terminal arches being flush with the end wall at their springing, where a narrow 
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molding' profiled like the capitals is the only sug'g'cstion of an impost. I he apse 
is ])ro\ided with an impost molding', but there are no caps below' the archi\'olt 
of the apse arch. The clearstory w indows correspond in number to the arches 
below' them; thew are reetangular in form and tjuite plain. \\ hen seen trom the 
A\est or south, the building illustrates the e.vterior form of the basilica in com- 
pleteness, so far as stonew'ork is concerned. 1 he w estern fa(;ade is almost ])erfect, 
showing the two stories and the gable of the central na\e, and the single stoiy with 



BasiliLa at Ruwcha, f.K^ade. 


the inclined roofs of the side aisles. There are three portals, tme for each aisle, upon 
w hose lintels appears the onl\' ornament of the fagade. I he central portal, somew hat 
larger than the other two, has a splay-faced door-cap, ornamented with interlacing 
circles abo\ e a broad, flat band, raised a centimeter abox'e the surface of the lintel, and 
bearing at its center an incised cross within a circle. At one end of this door-cap 
appears a circular disk, embracing a six-j)ointed star; at the other a rope ornament 
describing a circle and tied below in a doid)le knot w ith ends hanging down, d he 
]B)rtals of the side aisles hac e onl\' a narrow molded door-cap abo\ e the usual flat band. 
That of the north aisle ha', disks with si.x-pointed stars, in low relief, at either side. 
None of the portals of the fagade nor in the south side of the church has molded 
jambs. I he s(iuare-toj)ped windows of the clearstory and the curxed-topped w in- 
dows of the gables are e(|uall\' devoid of moldings. The cwma recta of the main 
cornice is repeated in the raking cornice, and is carried hori;;ontall\' across the gable. 
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It will thus be seen that the structure is as plain as possible; the onlv Christian 
symbols are incised, and only the general form of the building suggests a church. 



basilica at Ruwelia, from the southwest. 


Capitals similar to those of the nave arcade appear in fourth-century houses with the 
cross prominently carved upon the echinus (see page 27). These have no sugges- 
tion of Christian symbolism in their 
car^•ing. It seems, therefore, not 
unlikely that this edifice was origi- 
nalh’ built for secular purposes and 
was the ci^■il basilica of Ruweha, 
and that the sign of the cross was 
added at a later period v hen the 
basilica was consecrated to Chris- 
tian worship or when custom de- 
manded the use of that symbol 
upon buildings of secular purpose. 

Southeast of the church, ami 
within the limits of its inclosure, 
stands a structure of unusual form, 
resembling a huge medieval Italian 
pulpit. It is of sc[uare plan and 
has two stories. The lower stor)' 
consists of eight columns symmet- 
rically disposed — one at each angle 
and one in the middle of each side, 
d'hese carry an architra\e, abo\e 
w hich a w all is carried up to the 



C'i)lumuai ^.uiRluic ncai ba'-ilRa ai Ruwclia. 
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hci;^ht of al)oiit i.6o ni. and is prox'idcd with a cornice. AI)o\e the cornice, at the 
anples, the walls are carried up three courses higher, lea\'inp a broad opening on each 
face. The uppermost course is provided at each angle with pilaster-caps. In its 
present state the structure stands somewhat o\’er se\'cn meters high ; two sides are 
completeh' preserved t(j this height, and only one of the eight columns ha^ fallen, 
d he capitals are of the late Corinthian form of the fourth centur}', ha\dng stiff, erect, 
uncut lea\ es ; the intermediate capitals ha\'e festoons draped below the c'olutes. 
The architra\'e consists of a broad band l)elow a deep cawtto ; the cornice is also of 
caxetto form, ddiere is no evidence for supposing that the building was a tomb; 
it is dex'oid of sxiubols. There is no indication of an intermediate floor abo\e 
the columns, and there is no remnant of any means of approach to the second 
storv. d here is nothing about the monument, in fact, xvhich gix es a clue to the 
purpose it was destined to serve. There are numerous holes crudely cut in the 
wall surface of the upper story, but these, I beliex e, are not original. Its proximity 
to the church would suggest an open-air pulpit if the monument were smaller 
and if there had been a floor within. If we mav beliexe that the toxxers com- 
monly constructed as parts of the churches in this region xxere belfries, this also 
might be called a bell-tower. W'e can hardly ex])ect that bells, as xve knoxv them, 
xxere in use at that time in Syria; their protot}'])e, hoxxex'er, in the form of the 
SiViiantcniDiK ringing instrument constructed of txx'o pieces of xvo(.)d xxdiich 
xx ere made to strike together, xx'as commonly employed in the churches of the East 
at an earlx' period. I trust that some purpose may yet be suggested for this 

The Djcbel Riha contains, be^ides the basilical structures 
enumerated abox'e, a number of aisleless churches, like 
tlujse XX hich x\ e hax’c rexflexx ed in the mountains farther 
north. ( )nlx txx o, hoxx ever, are sufhciently xvell preserved 
to merit mention here, those of Ivbe'ah and B'uda. 

Rbe‘ah. ch.\im;l. The plan of the former recalls that 
of the little church at Xurixeh (see page 92), but certain 
x ariations are to be noted. In the first place, the semi- 
circle of the apse is concealed by a straight outer xx all, and, 
in the second, a chamber like those \x Inch are found at the ends of the side aisles in 
basilical churches is built out on either sitle of the a])se, o])ening into the nax e Ixy 
doorxx ax'S in the side xx alls immediatelx' xx est of the apse, d he semi-xlome of the apse 
is pi'ox Tied xx ith an impost mokling xx hich breaks arouml the i)iers xx hich supported 
the arch, and a small round-top[)ed xx indoxx' ap])ears in the center of the curx e of the 
half-dome, ddie nax'e is built of large ([uadrated blocks laixl in ex'eii C( )urses. Itsex- 


uni([Ue building. 



1 I”. 3<S. I'Liii ofi-hapcl at Rlie-ah. 
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terior is perfectly plain 
but for the ornamen- 
tal disks and palm 
branches which adorn 
the hat lintel stones of 
the two S(juth portals. 
Adjoining' the dia- 
conicLim, or 
/ V’ chamimr on 
I f the south of 

f y the apse, is a 

i: beautiful lit- 

t- , I 

■j r tie baptis- 

tery: but as 
this belongs 
to a some- 
what later date, it 







-.j/, - •ji.r 

Interior of ap^c, chapel at Rbe-ah. 


t ig- 39- 
Plan of 
chapel at 
Ij-tida. 


W 


be discussed elsewhere (see page 239). 


B‘udA. CHAPi-u.. Little is preserx'ed of the undivided church at Ihiidfi 
except the foundation \\ alls. Its plan is like that cited abo\-e, but without the side 
chambers. Its proportions are as 2 is to 5. At the west end are the remains of an 
almost scpiare narthex with openings on all sides. There are no remains of orna- 
mental details. 


II 

TOMBS 

T IIL ruins of Northern Central Syria present a great variety of tombs which ])ar- 
take to a greater or less degree of architectural character. There are no less than 
six types, ranging from those which are wholly or partly cut in the living rock to 
great mausoleums built in tw o stories entirely abox e the ground. The tombs, not 
counting mortuary chapels or simple sarcophagi, may l)e conveniently di.scussed 
under six classes. These are; (A) those which are entirel\- rock-hewn ; (B) thosem\hich 
are partly rock-hewn and parti}' built, i.e., with rock-cut chambers and fa(;ades or 
roofs of masonr}-; (C ) those in ^\ hich one or more sarco})hagi are elexated upon a 
cubical base, which often contains a tomb chamber; (I)) the canopy tomb, in which a 
pyramidal or gabled roof is raised upon arches or ])iers abo\e one or more sar- 
cophagi; (L) the mausoleum, a cubical chamber surmounted by a steep pN ramid or 
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I)\' a dome, w hich is found with and without coionnadcs ; and (U) the tcmpic tomi). 
d'wo, certaini}-, of the.sc tvpes were deveioped in S\Tia during the second century: 
two more, at ieast, were in use in tiie tiiird ; and aii seem to have been empioyed as 
eariy as tiie fourth century. It ma\- be noted that the bicoiumnar tomb monument 
of the second century w as mjt perpetuated. 


Class A. Tiie first ciass may iie suiidivided into two kinds; (i) those which are 
e.xca\ ated perpendicuiari\- iieiow ground ie\'ei in a fiat rock surface, and (2) those cut 
horizontaiiv into a perpendicuiar face of iT)ck. (i) The hrst of these, again, is of two 
kinds : (a) The scpiare rock-cut cliamber hidden beiow' the surface, with arcosoiia 
aiiout three of its sides and a smail opening on tiie fourtii, ciosed i)\’ a roiiing stone, 
and reached i)\' a narrow ciescending flight of steps. This type we iia\ e airead\' 
seen in connection ivith second-centurv monuments at Sernieda and at Beiiaiiii. 



It was emploved in all parts of Xorthern Syria during at ieast fi\e centuries. 
> 1 The gra\'e-iike tomi), cut in the rock, with an 

^ ;ircosoiium containing a receptacle for a body 

'i- on either side, and co^■ered at its opening with 

.iLu.1.1. ^ hea\ y gable-form sarcophagus lid. 

Fiy. 40. Plan and ^L•ctio^ of tomb of Liiscbio-, at 

Kukanaui.' Clas^ .\, i, />. Kokanaya. TOMI!,- 369 .\.i). Of this ciass is 

the tomi) of Huseliios, “ the Christian,” at Kokanaya, dated August 27, 369.\.i).3 This 
is perhaps the commonest form of tomb in Syria; thousands of examples of it may lie 
found from DerSmi'an ^ 


to Apamea. Tiie oni\- f'' v 

. - ' -.-cV >J>K . 

I'ariations in form are , •; 

found in tile co\'er, .. '-''’I 

wdiich in^ some cases ^ ^ ^ ^ 

(2) Tile iiorizontail}- ^ 

excax’ated tonilis are 
likewise of two sorts 
(eliminating the rock- H, 
cut ciiamiiers with a ^ 

sini])ie opening on tiie '• ■■ 

face of the rock, wdiich 
are ])racticall\- like i,(7, -■ "• 

abo\ e) ; {a} those which have a simple arched wstiiiuie in front of the door of the 
tomi) ciiauil)er, and {d) those witli a columned ])orch caiwed in the li\ing rock. 

' Prum Lj S\iic ( entrak-. I’l. 96. “ L.i Svnc ( untralL-. PI, </>. I’.irt III, insc. 34. 
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Tomb at lias-,. Clas^ A. 2, 
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(^7) Hass, tomi!, 378 a.d. In the hrst a deep niolded arch forms a sort of ante- 
chamber. The narrow doorwa\' at the 1 )ack, which leads to the tomb, is piajN'ided 
with a decorated lintel and is closed by a rolling stone, d'his type is illustrated by 
one of the tombs excavated in an abandoned ([iiarry at I lass. It dates from 378 a.d.' 

Another tomb of the same sort was found near the northern end of the ancient 
C|uarries. d’he rock on all sides of it has been ([uarried awa\', leax inp- a rouyhh' 
cubical mass in which the tomb had been 
excavated. From a distance this mass of 


rock has e\'erv appearance (jf having 
been built, d'he arched vestibule and the 
rectangular chamber within, with its three 
arcosolia, are similar, in form and dimen- 
sions, to those of the tomb which has 
just been described, and the moldings 
of the great arch show the same profile. 

(d) The second t}-pe has more architec- 
tural character, though it is also executed 
in the solid rock. \\T ha\'e seen an earlv 
specimen of it at Ktclkita (page 64). 
There is an example of this style also n 







l\)nib cut in ancient tiuarries at Hdss. 

Hass, d'his was carved in the per- 


pendicular face of the rock in the abandoned quarry. An arch is substituted for the 
architra\'e of the example at Ktelkita between the two columns, d'he \-estibule thus 



formed was of sufticicnt depth to accommodate 
a sarc(.7phagus at either end, lying at right 
angles to the facade. 



Class B. d'he tombs of the second grand 


division are sunken l)elow the surface, and each 



Fiy. 41 . I'oml)- at .Midjlcyya. Cla-^s 15, i. 


has usualU’ a broarl dromtts, of equal A\idth 
with the facade, leading dow n at an eas\' grade ; 
but examples are found w hich make use of a 
natural or artificial perpendicular surface, like 
the tomb at ITlbutta (page 65). 

(1) In this class of tombs the ehamber is m 
some cases rock-cut and essentiall\' like those 


of Class A (2) ; but the fai^ade is made uj) of free-standing ctilumns and an archi- 
trave, or of a broad arch, and the \estibule or portict) is roofed with slabs of 
stone cvhich form a gable, d'he best-preseiwed exanqiles of this sort are found 
chietl\' in the Djebel Riha, at Rbe'ah, Ruweha, and Midjleyva (Rig. 41). 

■ r.ut 111, insc. 154 . -l-'rnni l.a Sync VciUralc. 1‘1. SS. 
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RuwehA. tomb. The t(^nil) at Ruwcha is almost exactK' similar to that at Miclj- 
lc\ \'a in dimensions, idan, and arrangement. It is situateel in the midst of an exten- 

si\'e neciT)})oli.s at the 
southeastern end of 
the town. The \es- 
tibule, which is the 
built portion of the 
tomb, is composed of 
t\\() ct)lumns which 
stand between the 
rock-hewn walls of 
the dromos. These 
columns hax e capitals 
of the uncut Corin- 
thian style, and plain 
monolithic shafts : 
they carr\- a molded 
architra\'e, the profile 
of which is perhaps 

sup-oesti\'e of the fifth century. Abo\'e this is jdaced a triang'ular pediment, the 
raking' cornice of which is carved, in plain fourth-centurv profile, upon the ends of the 
slabs which form the rcjof of the x'estibule. The facade of this tomb can be regarded 
only as a \ ery crude imitation of a temjde j^ortico. 

(2) Ma'arrit Matir. to.mb. Another common type of Class B is made up of 
a rock-he^\■n chamber with rock-hewn or built arcos(.)lia and a \'aulted roof of 
stone. At Ala'arrit Matir this t\ pe 
is re[.)resented b\' a s(piare rock- 
hewn chamber w ith arched arcoso- 
lia (Ml three sides and a \aulted 
roof of dry-cut stone. This tomb 
must ha\'e been entered from aben e. 

Another example, from I'rikwa, has 
a chamber ^\'ith but a single arcoso- 
lium at the end, all cut in the rock, 
and a barrel \ ault: but the cham- 
ber is reached b\' a broad rock- 
hew n dromos. Its \\ alls are covered 
with relief sculpture, and the tomb 
dates from 325 .\.i).' 




'I'oinb suiitlKait orRuueha. 
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Class C. The first class of tombs built above- s^^round presents a cubical structure, 


forming' a base or pedestal for (Jiie or two 
and conseipiently fittingly adorned. 

The pedestal \\ as built of ([uadrated 
blocks, often solid, but ha\ ing in 
many cases a doorway on one side, 
and arched arcosolia \\ ithin on the 
other three sides. Such tombs are 
common throughout all the moun- 
tain regions. 


sarccjphagi which w ere exnosed to view 



DjuwANiYEH. roMU. One of 
the best-presetwed examples is at 
Djiiwaniyeh ; this is of the simplest 
type, with a single sarcophagus 
upon the base. The cover of this 
sarcophagus has four exaggerated 
acroteria or horns, and is caiwed 
t(j represent tiles, like a temple roof. 



Tomb at l)ju« aniyOi. Cla'S C. 



Taltita. to.mu. a toml.) of the same class, at Taltita, has a more imposing 
pedestal, almost 3 m. high, with a projecting base course set upon steps cut in the 

solid rock. The base molding 
abo\'e the projecting course, and 
the cap molding at the top of the 
pedestal, are simple spla\' faces. 
The sarcophagus is of unusual 
size, measuring 3 m. x i .36 m., and 
is treated, like the pedestal, with 
simple splay-face moldings at the 
top and bottom. A do\etailed 
plate appears in relief on one side; 
the others are quite plain. The 
litl, of gable form, had the usual 
large acroteria at the anglex ; but 
one half of it is missing. An- 
other ])late w as caiweil in relief at 
one end of the lid. 

d'hc situation of this tomb, at 
the summit of the highest part of 



l'.lc\atf(l '-.in iiiihay.iw ,n rallil.i. 
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the Djcbel il-A‘la, is one ot the finest of the whole region, commanding' a \iew 
of all the hill C()untr\' round about, t)f the mountains near the coast, and of the 

])lain that stretches eastward toward the 
desert. 



I'omi) at Rct'i -Marc'' 


Kefr Mares. roMn. Not far from 
Taltita, upon another eminence, aben e the 
\-allev of Rattan, and overlooking' the 
Djebel I klrisha, is a tomb of the same class. 
Its pedestal is lower, but it was treated 
with mokling's similar to those of the 
d'altita tomb. The whole structure is 
sadlv ruined, and the sarcophagus has 
l)ecn turned over upon its side. Xewer- 
theless it is one of the few monuments at 
Kefr Mares that retain any portion of 
their structure in situ. 


Khirbit Paris, i o.mi:. The elevated-sarcophagus tombs (T the Djebel Riha have 
Usually a tomb chamber within the pedestal below' the sarcophagus. I he accom- 
panving photograph of one of these tombs, which was found at khirl.)it Paris, was 


taken bv Mr. (larrett: it shows the com- 
mon form of tombs of this class. The 
tomb chamber is provided with an arcoso- 
lium on three (jf its sides; the fourth side 
contains the doorw av, w hich is framed in 
good moldings, d'he cap nujlding of the 
pedestal or basement is of splav-faced 
profile, like the cornice-^ and architraves of 
the fourth centurv'. '1 he sarcophagus is 
(juite plain ; its lid differs from those of 
the other sarcophagi illustrated in this 
section in having si.v acroteria instead of 
four — one at each angle and one in the 
middle of either side. 



Tomb at Ivhuiju I'aris. showini; sarLophag lo L-lcvatei-l 
above a turn'.) ehamber. 


Class D. There are three tvpes of canopy tombs: (i) that in which the covering 
Is carried U|jon columns ami architrav es, ( 2 ) that in which it rests upon arches, and 
( 3 ) a combination of the canoj)_v tomb with the elevatetl sarcophagus of (kiss C'. d'he 
usual form is without a base, though the earliest form of it that we have seen (see 
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Dana tomb, pac^c 74) has a solid pedestal. An example in lower Dana, the tomb 
of Olympiane,^ which I did not sec, but which was published bv M. de X'opiie, ha-- 
four columns somewhat naih’ely 
arranged, three being of the Doric 
order, and the fourth a debased 
form of Ionic. The low pyram- 
idal roof carried by these col- 
umns has disappeared. In this 
example the sarcophagus was 
depressed. 

(l) KOKANAYA. TOMU,- 384 .\. 1 ). 

At Kbkanac’a we have the first form 
of camjpy tomb, a type in wdrich 
two sarcophagi, side b\- side, were 
protected by a })yramid elc\ated 
upon eight monolithic piers of rec- 
tangular section. 'File piers at the 
angles are cpiite plain ; those on 
the sides ha\'e simple trapezoidal capitals. The architrave has plain bands and 
splay-face moldings. The date of this structure is 384 a.d.^ 

(2) DjOwAnIyeh. T()mp>,398-\.]). 
The town of Djuwaniyeh furnishes 
three tombs of this class. T'he first 
shows a square-])lanned structure 
with four large piers at the angles, 
carrving four arches between them. 
Above the arches runs a hea\ v 
cornice molding which forms a 
base for a fine pyramid. Two ex- 
amples of this kind of toml) are w ell 
preserved; one, the tomb of Kas- 
sianos, dates from 398 .\.i).^ I’oth 
are rich in moldings, which ap- 
pear at the top of the piers, at the 
upj)er angles of the arch stoiw, 
where they are used as pikwter- 
caps, and at the base of the 
pyramid. 

' Part III, in-c. 36. ■■ Part III. insc. 22 . 
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Pjraniidal tomb at K6kana\a. Class I). i 
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DjuwAniyeh. to.mi!. Another tv])c combines the architnivc and the arch in an 
interesting' manner, and introduces a new form of roof, in which a gable form is sub- 
stituted for the jn ramid (Fig. 42). The fa(;ade consists of 
two rather slender piers of rectangular section, molded at 
the tt)p, suj)porting a broad arch between them. The face 
of the arch is built up to form a gable. The rear of the 
structure consists of three plain piers carrying an archi- 
trave, and arehitrax es are thrown from the end piers to the 




piers of the fac,ade. Idle rear w all abox e the architraxe 
is again built up to form a gable, and hx e huge slabs of 


stone, xxith a raking cornice carved upon their ends, ex- 
tend from one gable to the other. Within the tomb stood 
a single sarcophagus, the cox er of xvhich lies on its side. 

Fig. 43. 'l amb at Djcntaniych bctxvceii the iders of the facade. 

C'Ia"i I). 2 . 



(3) DjuwANiYEH. TO.MU, 340 A.i>. An example of the third kind, the tomb of An- 
tiochos, dated 340 a.d.,' represents a rich dex'elopment of the tyj^e. The basement 
of the tomb has a broad arched x'estibulc to the east, xvithin which is the entrance 
to the chamlter, a small molded doorxvay, xxith a door of solid stone xxdiich sxvting 
upon ball-and-socket hinges and xxas carved on its outer face to represent a bronze 
paneled door. Within xve find the 
usual arrangement of three broad 


arcosolia. Upon the base rested 
txx'O monumental sarcophagi, one 
of xx'hich bears the inscripti(.)n of 
.\ntiochos. The cap molding of 
the basement is conpjosed of fascia; 
and a splax' face, the moldings of 
the great arch of fascim and a verx' 
shalloxx' cax'etto. The sarcophagi 
haxe splax-face moldings at the 
top and bottenn, and lids w ith four 
acroteria. The sarcophagi seem 
to haxe been coxered by a bal- 



Toinl) of Aiitiothoi, at Djiiw anituh. Class If. 3. 


dachin of jtyramidal form, supptjrted by columns xx hich sttxjd upon the outer edge 


of the base, making a rich and strikim/ monument. 

i T O 


Class E. 1 he tomb w ith a pyramidal roof suj)ported by columns or arches is not 
found in the Djebel Riha, but, on the other hand, we find a class of tomb structures in 
that region that was apparentlx' x erx rai'e in the mountains farther noith, the Djebel 

' Fait III, ni^c. JO. 
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iI-A‘laancl tlic I)jcl)cl Bfirislifi. This is a lary;c and varical class of nionumcntal struc- 
tures that iua\' be called luausoleums. The simplest form of this class is a large 
cubical Ijuildimj- containing se\'eral 

to o 

sarcophagi, M'ith a doorway on one 


side, and njofed 'with a great pyra- 
mid of somcv.'hat steeper angle 
than those of the canopy tondas. 

Rbe'ah. ro.Mi!. The mausole- 
um at Rbe'ah is one of the most 
perfectly preserved examples of its 
class in the Djebel Riha. The ex- 
terior angles of the building have 
pilasters whose molded caps appear 
beneath an architra\’e molding of 
almost elassic profile; abo\’e this 
runs a flat cyma recta, below the 
flaring base (jf the p\'ramid. d'he 
pyramid itself is a mar\ el (jf con- 
struction, corbeled in and built 
without mortar or clamps of metal. 



The outer faces of the stones show 


raised bosses which mav ha\'e 


l'\rami(l,)l tumli at Rbc-ah. e'la^^ IV 


' ■ 



l’\ laiimlal tomb at i'altita. Cia^s J'.. 


served in the raising of the blocks, 
or as aids to repairs on the roof, 
but form a pleasing relief to what 
^\■ould otherwise be a flat and 
glaring surface. 

TaltitA. Town. The cubical 
tomb chamber with a pyramidal 
roof is represented in the more 
northerly districts by an isolated 
examjfle at dkdtita, a completely 
ruined town in the southern jvirt 
of the Djebel il-A‘la, in the highest 
portion of the ridge. The site 
was occupied in the middle ages 
by an Arabic castle, for the con- 
struction of which nearh' the wlK)le 
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of the ancient town was despoiled, lea\'iny onl\' the loity sarcophagus already 

described (page 107) upon its pedestal in the southern })art ot the town, and this 

pyramidal tomb at the northern end. For simplicit}' this little structure could 
not be surpassed. The cubical portion has a base molding anel cornice of right- 
lined profile; its one opening is small and unadorned. 1 he pyramid, of which 
seyeral courses on the south side still remain, was rather more pointed than that 
of the tomb at Rbe'ah. The courses of the walls and of the pyramid are much 

higher and the stones are much larger than are to be found in the Djebel Riha. 1 he 

moldings are perfectly in keeping with those of structures dated in the fourth cen- 
tury. The opening to-day has an arcuated lintel; but this, I belie\e, was not so 
oriyinalh', for the cutting is crude in the extreme. 

M. de Y’ogiie publishes a mausoleum which illustrates the monumental dewclop- 
ment attained by these structures during the fourth century, with their two stories of 
spacious sepulchral chambers, their elaborate vault structure, their lofty pe ramids or 
domes, and their enrichment of exterior colonnades. The tomb show n in his Plate 
72 has entirely disappeared as the modern town of Hass has grown, and other exam- 
ulcs are in a sadK' ruined state. Structures like these serc'e ti.) show the richness 

of the funeral architecture in the Djebel Riha 
w hen compared with that of the mountains in 
the country immediately to the north. 

Class F. The tombs built in the fourth cen- 
tury in the form (.)f small tem])les are of .sj)ecial 
interest as showing the modifications made 
upon the classic style in S\ ria during the cen- 
tury that saw the death of classic architecture 
in Rome. 


KhirbitHass. lOMi!.' M. de \h)gue pub- 
lished one of these tombs which he dis- 
co\ered at Khirl)it Hass, a miniature temple, 
distyle in antis, roofed with slabs of stone sup- 
pcjrted b\' fimr transverse arches. Like certain Rmnan temples in Syria, this build- 
ing was open from the C(dumns (T the porch to the rear wall, there being no wall to 
C(jrrespond with the front wall of a cella. This structure is now badly dilapidated; 
nothing but its rear wall remains intact. In thi^ fragment w e may study the forms of 
classic architecture slightly debased. I here is a distinct similaritx' betweeir the profile 
(T the moldings of the architrave of this building and that of the imjldings w hich 
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TOMBS 


compose the corre- 
sponding detail in the 
monument at Ma'arrit 
Betar (page 74), which 
is dated in the year 
250 A.i). This tomb is 
undoubtedly later than 
the other, but is prob- 
ably to be assigned to 
the early years of the 
fourth century. 
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temple tomb, another Tomb at Khirbit I las^, north (rear) end. Fig. 43 . 

example of the type known as prostyle distyle in antis ; but here the resemblance 
to the classic plan is still further carried out by a front wall, with a handsome portal, 
closing the naos from the pronaos. This complete structure is raised upon a lo\\' 

podium, which contains a mortuar\- 
chamber entered from the rear of 
\ building. The temple portion 

. coxers the entire podium. It is 

I I I3 I'll I3 1 

** V; . , £ more classic. The cap moldini; 

‘ t " of the low podium and the base 

r ’^^ iw 1 -" •■ >.4' ^ ^ 

^ molding of the naos are splay-faced 

^>i' uncarved. The two columns 
■romb at RuwCha, las'a.lc tacmg north. U cll-moldcd baSCS, shafts u ith 

decided diminution and entasis, and capitals which spread well to receive their loads, 
but which are of a heavy and uncut form of the Corinthian order. The caps of the 
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anta' and of the pilasters at the exterior anpies of the naos arc of the same style. 
1 heir acanthus lea\-es are stift and eur\ e at an uplv anyie ; the aljaci are unusuallx’ 

heac'v. The luoldinys which ap- 
})ear in the Khirbit I lass toinb, be- 
tween the capitals and the dentil 
mold, are omitted here, and w e hnd 
instead a very narrow architrax e of 
three bands, surmounted by a 
coarse dentil molding beneath a 
shallow c}'matium ofca\ etto section, 
ddiese moldings, without the lower 
members of the architrax e, are re- 
])eated in the raking cornice, xx hich 
ascends at an angle much steeper 
than xx'e should hnd in a classic 
building. The doorxxaiy is pro- 
vided xxith a deep set of jamb 
and lintel moldings, and a cornice 
Tumi, at RuuCha. from the .outhcam abox'e a dentil molding. I'pon 

the t}-mpanum is an inscription' which gixes the date 384 .x.d. 


D( )MHSTR' AKCHITKCTl’RH 

domestic architecture of the fourth century in Northern Central Syria ex- 
hibits many of the characteristics of the religious and funeral architecture of the 
same period. The same comparison, especially in the ornament, may be draxx n in 
this class of ljuildings betxx’een the x\'(jrk of the northeim and that of the southern 
section. The private houses of the north hax e many of the peculiarities of churches 
like those of Ishruk and Nuriyeh; the same leanings toxxard classic models are 
easily traced, the same tendency toxxard megalithic stx le and the same strange ele- 
ments are noticeable. ^\T■ll-preserx■ed examples of this period are rare in the north ; 
the deserted and ruined t(jx\ n of Kirk Ifeza, on the eastern shxpe of the Djebel 
il-Ada, offers the best specimens. This xxas a small but compact town, compcjsed, 
for the most part, of residences of various sizes. It all seems to hax e been built 
pretty nearly xxithin one short period, 'hhe outermost houses of the town stand 

' I ’ail III, HIM . 263. 




\'ic\v of Kirk Beza, from the ftOuth\vc' 5 t. 


dose together, so that their rear walls, which arc of unusual massiveness, form parts 
t)f an effective town wall; spaces between house walls were walled up with massive 
masonr\’, and a short gap between houses on the south side was built up with a 
crude but massive wall with a 
small postern- gate. The main 
entrance to the town, on the 
north, was made between large 
houses : streets are traceable in 
\-arious parts of the town, meet- 
ing in a large open space in the 
center. 

Kirk Beza. iiousiis. Two 
houses in the line of the north 
wall of the town may be taken 
as examples of the t\ pe under 
discussion ; they are similar in 
plan and arrangement, but their 
details present interesting \ari- 
ations. The plan of the earlier 
houses, like those of Benabil and 
Banakfur, is preserved here ; and, 
furthermore, we ha\e, in these 
exainples, in a fairl}' good state 
of preserxation, not onl_\' the 

‘ 'I'hi'. |jlan reduced one li.ilf from a drawiii” made to a seale ol 20 ^a^K to the inch. It is a sketOi-plan in which 
moat of the salient features of tlie town are indicateil. but which is not e.xact in every detail. — R. O. 
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main portions of the house itself, but its dependencies as well, beginning with the 
first house on the east side of the alle\' which ends at the north gate of the town, 
we have an extensive group of buildings with a wall two stories high all round, 
broken onlv bv two large portals (')n the south side (see photograph), where the lower 



Soutli wall ot insula at Kirk Beza. 


courses of the wall, laid upon the solid rock, are built in megalithic st\ le. some of the 
blocks of stone measuring 3.30 m. x 1.70 m. ■: .55 m. The (juadrangle formed by this 
outer wall constituted an insula which comprised two separate dwellings, having a 
common court\ard. Within the front wall was a lighter wall parallel to it, and 
forming with it a long, narrow building in front of the two residences. The ground 
story of this building was divided into a vestibule at each end for the two outside 
entrances, and two long rocjms between, which may ha\-e ser\'ed as stables and 
offices. I here are mj remains of the upj)er floor oi this portion e.xcept the front wall, 
w ith the small rectangular w indows which open out into the street. Between this 
long structure and the residences was the courtyard. 'I'he two-story porticos of the 
residences extended the entire w idth of the courtyard, each end being inchvsed for 
a Staircase and ha\-ing doorways opening uj)on each storw Bach residence has two 
compartments, one aboc e and one below , each ha\ ing its own doorway and \\ indows 
upon the court, and small w indows in the second stoiy of the rear wall, d'he eastern- 
most of the two residences is the better ju'eserx ed ; the walls are ([uite complete, and 
the lower .stor_\' of one ba}' of the portico is still standing. A portion of the front wadi 
of the residences, between the two doorways, is constructed in the megalithic style of 
the outer front \\'a]l ; its lowest course is one with the solid rock, and extends out 
beyond the courses abo\ e it to form a seat. 1 he portico was composed, on the ground 
floor ;md proliabl)- abo\ e, of sejuare monolithic piers. 'Du; f tw er |)iers, o\ cr three meters 
high, are devoid ol moldings, as i-^ the architrave abo\ e them, upon which still stands 
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a stone settle facing' the house, its back or outer face giving the effect of a parapet 
between the supports. The windows arc not large, measuring .55 ^ and are 

perfectly plain ; but the doorways are ornamented, those of the lower stor}' with a 
deep set of moldings upon the jambs and lintels and w ith a hea\ \' door-cap, the 





Front wall of residences of insula at Kirk IJeza. On the right, inclusure for stalls 

and fragment of portico. 


Upper doorways with a flat band and cymatium upon the lintel. Of the outer 
entrances of the insula, one, that farther east, is decorated with moldings and a door- 
cap like the lower doorways of the residences; the other is perfectly plain. The 
latter is in the megalithic portion of the wall and may ha\'e claim to higher anti- 
ejuity, while the former is in the ordinary quadrated work which belongs to the main 
portion of the house. This (wnamented outer portal and those \\ ithin ha\'e mono- 
lithic jambs like many of the early church portals, d heir moldings are of (piite pure 
classic profile, and the door-cap of the outer portal is set above a row of small dentils. 
Though we ha^■e no portals of this t\ pe w ith dates atfi.xed, 1 do not hesitate to assign 
them to an early date ; the simple caps of the upper-story doorways are preciseh' 
similar in profile to a number of lintels in the Djebcl Barisha with inscriptions upon 
them dating from the second and third quarters of the fourth century.' In these 
details, more than anything else, perhaps, we ha\'e the key to the dating of these 
buildings. 

The house on the west side of the narrow street leading to the north gate of the 
town is a double chwdling facing the same n ay and planned in all respects like the 
one above, with the exception that its outer entrance opens upon the side street 

‘See Part III, inse>. 33 ami 35 from Kokanav.i. 
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instead of in front. The hnilclini;' is not so well preserx ed; but from the walls of the 
lower stor}-, xvith their doorways, which still remain, we find that this house was exe- 
cuted with rather finer technique than the other. The masonry is almost as massix e, 
and the jambs of the doorxx avs are monoliths of p'reat size ; but the jointinp' of 
the stonexx’ork is exceedingly accurate, and the moldings are most delicately carx ed. 
The outer portal and the txx’O portals of the residences hax e deep sets of moldings on 
their jambs and lintels, and heax’y door-caps, txxo xx ith dentil moldings, ddie cap of one 
of the doorxxax's is enriched bx’ the introduction of a broad band of fine geometrical or- 
nament abox e its roxx’ of dentils, like those seen in the early churches, and txxo small 
disks at either end. ( )ne be;irs a six-pointed geometrical star, the other a xx horl. 
Nothing in the ornament of either house bears any sign of Christian symbolism. 
There are sex eral other houses in this same toxx n xxhich belong to the same style, 
but they are not so xx ell preserx ed. Txx o large houses on the xx estern xx all, one near 
the south xvall, and one near the center of the toxx n are ot the same class, and (me 
completely ruined structure sluxxvs the megalithic construction at its best. Here a 
number of monolithic piers, x\ ith ecpiallx' massix’e beams of stone, supjxort great slabs, 
four meters in length, either as a roof f(.)r a one-story structure or the upper floor 
of a txvo-story building. Ruins similar to these may be seen at Barrish Kalb Lauzeh, 
Kfer, and Bcttir, in the Djebel il-Ada, and at numerous places in the Djebel Barisha, 



South wall of hou-ic at Der SCta. 


Der Seta, iiousi;. ‘ Another good example of the domestic architecture of the 
fourth centurx- is to be found at D(1t S(jta, a ruined toxx n of great extent in the south- 
eastern part of the Djebel Barisha. This house, although (juite as large as the 
houses described abox e, dtjcs not represent an e([ual tlegree of hixurx' or refinement. 

' La S\ric Ccntrale, I’l. roo. 
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It was presumal)ly tlic house of a poorer man. We find here none of the depen- 
dencies w hich w e ha\ e seen in the courtyard and stables of the houses at Kirk Beza. 
The court here was surrounded by a plain onc-story wall, and the stables were in the 
ywound floor of the house itself. M. de \hjg-ue published the stable of this dwelling; 
and does ncjt hesitate to assiyn it to the fourth century. The front wall consists, in its 
lower courses, of megaliths e\ en larger than those of Kirk Beza ; one of them measures 
5.20 m. X 1.32 m. X .55 m. ; and the floor between the stories consisted of huge slabs 
of stone, supported between the front and rear w alls bv massix e monolithic piers with 
trapezoidal caps of square plan. The ornament is less rich than that of the houses of 
Kirk Beza. 1 he jambs of all the doorwax s are plain, and the lintel ornament consists 
of a broad, flat band, surmounted bx’ a narroxx' band of interlacin'./ circles, beneath a 
simply molded door-cap. At either end of one of the lintels are two superposed disks 
of difterent patterns, and at the ends of the other lintel are oblong pla(|ues of intricate 
geometrical ornament, executed x ery flatly upon the surface. A x eiw small round- 
topped xxindoxx’ is cut in the xx all beside one of the doorxx ax s. It is interesting because 
it is splayed inward like a loophole in a Romanesejue building. 


Djebel Riha. The domestic architecture of the fourth centuiw in the more 
northern districts has a beautx' and a dignity of its oxx n, but it has none of the spa- 
cious magnificence of the residences of the Djebel Riha. M. de \'ogue publishe 
four of these houses, of x\ Inch there are hundreds of examples xx-ell preserved in this 


region. 


The end of the fourth century xvas particularly prolific of large mansions in the 
cities of the Djebel Riha, if xx e may beliex'e that all the dwellings of a single style, 
only one of w hich is dated, 
belong to the same quarter 
of the century. The great 
ruined toxxns of Ruweha, 

Der Sambil, il-Barah, and 
Djeradeh contain many ex- 
amples, and the extensive 
ruined toxxm of Khirbit I lass 
is composed almost entirelx' 
of them. For conx'enience 
we may classify these struc- 
tures as (i) city houses. 


r fc. 


— . * 








XX hich are arranged with ref- 


T«o villa.s at Ruweha. 


erence to streets, and (2) villas, xx hich stand b\' themselx es. d he general scheme of 
the residence portion is the same in both classes, but the houses haxe nt)t the depen- 
dencies XX hich gix e importance to the x illas. 
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Khirbit Hass. iiorsi:s. In an example of a larpc city lanise at Khirbit Hass the 
plan is oblonp, with two residences at each end of the courtyard, d he architecture 

here exhibits a somewhat purer style 
in the treatment of the colonnade, al- 
though the columns ha\e no bases, 
as may be seen from the photoyruph, 
which shows also a well-curb and 
water-basin, both cut from a sinyle 
stone, in the middle of the courtvard. 
d'he smaller houses are naturallv more numerous, anti are often built in pairs, side 
by side, ^\■ith a hiyh j)art\'-wall between, eaeh hax iny a larye courtx ard, w ith stables 
opposite the residence. The entrance is \ ariously dis])osed in difterent parts of the 



Hou'.e I [, ciimpn^ing four re^ideiice^. at Khirbit Hass. 


courtyard, according to the posititm of the house, and consists often of a single arch 
outside of the doorwa) , or of one w ithout and one within. It is very common to hnd 
the lower rooms of the houses S])anned b\' a broad trans- 
\ erse arch which sjjrinys from low and shallow piers on 
either side. The accompanying photograph of a row (jf 
houses comprising four residences, at Khirbit Hass, shows 
the top of one of these arches, the front w all of the tipper 
stor_\' of one residence ha\ ing fallen aw a)'. 

Fig. 46. Plan of .sinall detac huil dwcll- 

Ruweha. norsp, I here are a number of small de- mgai kuwtha, 

tached dwellings built U]>on the plan of the large \ illas. The jilans of these dwellings 




Fig. 45. Plan of House I at Khirbit Hass. 
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Residences at east end of courtyard of House I at Khirbit Hass (Fig. 45). 

arc slightly broader than long. The house proper, consisting of two compartments in 
each of t^\■o stories, occupies one of the short sides, the adjoining side being dex oted to 
entrance, offices, and stables, and the other sides consisting of plain walls. 1 he single 
vestibule shown in the illustration below has a molded arch resting upon splav-face caps. 
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Ibiid ^^^outlij wall of .small detached dwelling at Riuvehil (Fig. 46) 
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Ruweha. \ ilea I, 396 A.i). .\s a t\’pc of many \ illas of the larger class in the 

Djebel Riha, we ina\- take one in Ruweha, \\hich preserves more of its details, and 



Fig. 47. riaii of \’illa I at Riiwijiia. 


which is dated bv an inscription' of the \ear 
396 A.I). The plan is a preat sipiare, on the 
north side of which are the residences, a lonp 
tw'o-storv buildinp of four compartments in 
each story, with a two-story jiortieo in front. 
f)n the west side of the court are two larpe 
compartments, w ith the entrance, a triple pate- 
wax', betw ecu them ; the entrance has a second 
story w hich forms a sort of tower and which 
doubtless seiwed also as a ])orter's lodpe ; 
the compartments on either side of it ha\e 
only one story. On the south and east sides 
of the square arc unbroken walls one story 
hipii, and in the southeast anple is the stable, 
'khe lower portico of the residences is of the 
Doric order, with molded bases raised upon 
S([uared plinths, long shafts with consider- 


able entasis, and capitals with a mixture of variations upon the classic model : some 


hax'e a ripht-lined echinus ornamented with Christian symbiDls ; others hax'c a curved 
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echinus with small lea\es curlinij;' out beneath the angles of the abacus; one is of a 
debased Ionic type. All of the capitals ha\ e brackets on the inner face, which carr}' 
the ends of cross-beams of stone supported at the other end b\' corbels in the house 



West wall of \'illa 1 at Ruwelia, showing archeil entrance and tower. 


wall. The architrave is rigiit-lined in profile, like that (T the tomb at Kbkanaya (date 
384), except that it has one more band. T'he upper colonnade has disappeared, but 
the ruins show that it was of the uncut Corinthian order. The rest of this building 
requires little description. A string molding is carried across the lower story at the 
level of the window-sills. The windows are perfectly plain. The doorways ha\e 
plain jambs, and caps, for the most part, like the dated fourth-century lintels already- 
described. The triple-gated entrance, with its tower, is an interesting feature. It was 
the only break in the lower story of the walls of the y ilia ; but it is noyv hlled up yvith 
crude yvalling, the yvork of the nomads. It consi^ts on the outside ol a high arch 
2.30 m. yvide ; yvithin the arch is a vestibule 4.30 m. yvide and 1.70 m. deep. Oppo- 
site the arch is a rectangular dooryy ay 1.50 m. y\ ide, y\ ith a decorated lintel bearing 
the date given above. Inside this door is another vestibule, like the outer one, but 
.30 m. deeper, opening into the courtyard through a loft}" arch like the other. The 
vestibule yvas coy-ered yvith slabs of stone, d'he narroyv dooryvay yvas of course closed 
by a heavy yvooden door ; the arches may- have been provided yvith iron gates, for 
there are small holes on either side. The arches yvere broad and high en(nigh to have 
permitted the entrance of a carriage or a rider, but the dooryvay made it necessary for 
vehicles to remain yvithout and for riders to dismount and lead their beasts inside. 
There are man}- other villas at Ruyveha and at Khirl)it Hass and other places in the 
Djebel Kiha yvhich compare in size and style yy ith this ; but comparatively- feyv of them 
are so yvell presery-ed as this, and this is the only- one y\ hich is dehnitel}- dated. 
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SerdjillA. \ 11 la.' .a example of a double \ illa, one halt ot ^\■hieh is of earlier 

and the other h.alf of later constrnetion, is to be ^een at Serdjilla. .V .seetion Rix inp' a 
restoratit)!! of portions of both the earlier and the later facade at the jioint where thew 
join is the subject of one of YL de Y’og'iie’s plates. Mv photop'raph .sho\\ s the earlier 



Fig. 48. Plan of earlier part of villa at Senljilla; outline of 

later part. 


residences entire, with all of the lower 
and a jrortion of the iijjper jjortico still 
in jdace, and the end of the ne.xt resi- 
dence, which seems to ha\ e been added 
at a later })eriod. d he st\le here is 
somewhat purer than that of the dated 
\ illa at Ruw eha. All the columns of 
the lower colonnade are uniform and of 


the Tuscan order. The architrave is rig’ht-lined in section, and the columns of the 
upper story, though their shafts stand directly upon squared plinths and haw no 
bases, have free and graceful capitals of the uncut Corinthian order, d he doorways and 
the windows, too, ha\ e flat friezes, and caps abow them, some of which are molded 
like the earlier examples, while others consist of bands of geometrical ornament. 



Entrances. The entrances to the city houses were very eftectiwh' treated, d'he 
single vestibule with one arched and one rectangular dcajrway \\as more common. 
1 his was usuall}' roofed in stone and was often surmounted bv a sort cT tower. 


‘J.a S\ric ffiUrale. PI. 30. 
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In the illustration from Djeradeh this tower has three stories, the middle floor serving 
as a [jorter's lodge, with a small window upon the street, while the third story is 


a fine open loggia with 
coupled windows, separated 
by a short half-column of 
the Corinthian order. An- 
other street entrance ma\' 
be seen in the same photo- 
graph, in which a broad, 
arched vestibule is sur- 
mounted by a fine triple 
window almost Palladian 
in effect. 

These entrances were 
placed in almost any por- 
tion of the courtyard to suit 
the convenience of the own- 
ers, or in accordance with 
the position of the streets 
or the slope of the ground. 

The example shown in the photograph from Khirbit Hass opens into an angle of the 
courtvard. The moldings of the arch and those of the piers which su])port it, and the 



Kiitiance tower at Dieraileh. 



\'estibiile at Kliirbit Ha-^s. 


treatment of the lintel of the doorway within, 
are tvpical of the vestibules of this period, of 
^\ hich there are a large number still well pre- 
served in the Djebel Riha. 

Stables. .All of the more extensiw* dwell- 
ings had private stables. The more modest of 
the houses had stables in the ground story : the 
owners of villas placed their stables in a corner 
of the courtvard; the interior arrangement of 
both kinds is practicall}' the same, the compart- 
ment being di\ ided by a row of sguare mono- 
lithic piers which carry the root; between the 
piers are rectangular mangers, each cut in a sin- 
gle block of stone ; the roofs are usually of stone 
slabs, inwiriabh' so when the roof forms the floor 
of a habitation, d'he plan and arrangement of 
stables is the same in all sections of the country. 
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Stairs. Stairs of stone were common throui^hout Syria, but fenv examples ha\ e 
been ])reser\ed. U\ er\' i)rivate house of two stoi'ies seems to ha\'e been pro\ ided with 

a stair. These were al\\a\ s on the 
outside and usually at one end of 
the portico. In one example, at 
Serdjilla, the stairs are preseiwed, 
thouph the porticos ha\ e disaj)- 
])eared. In this case the steps are 
laid u])c)n a strinyer ot stone, and 
ha\'e a small closet beneath them, 
lixterior stairs are also found inde- 
pendent of the colonnades. A Hiyht 
of steps was found at Djeradeh, 
that extended up through two 
stories. T he peculiaritx' of its con- 
struction is that it is made uj) of 
blocks of stone projecting out from 
the x\ all. d'wo steps are cut in each 
stone, w hich is ,80 m. x\ ide, and 
depends for its support solelx' upon 
the weight of wall superposed upon one end of it. The building in which this stair- 
case was found is a small structure in one angde of the courtx'ard of a \ illa. Its 
gu'OLind story contained a stable. This story and the one abo\ e it are both roofed with 
slabs of stone. It is not probable that there was another st(.)ry ; the stairs must hax'e 
led to the roof of the building. This was the (mly example (.)f a flat roof in the 
second story of a building that we saw in all the ruined cities of Xorthern Central 
.Syria. The flat roof, so common in more an- 
cient times, and almost unix ersal in the modern 
houses of the Orient, seems to ha\w gi\ en \\ 'd\ 
entireh' to the gable f(jrm of roof, which i^ 
more siiggestix e of the architecture (T Creece 
and (jf the Occident in general. 

Sheds. Another interesting detail of the 
domestic architecture of Xorthern S\ ria is the 
.shed or shade-stone frecpiently found o\er the 
doorwax s. d his consists usuallx' of a single- 
slab of stone ])roiecting horizontallx’ from the 
wall, cut to a sloping surface on the ujjper side to shed water easilx . None of these 
shade-stones was f(jund xxith brackets or other sipjports in the xxall beloxx ; all xxere 
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held in place by the weight 
of the wall imposed upon 
the end of the slab uhich 
was inserted in the wall. 

Examples are to be seen 
at Bashakfdi, Hamukka, 

Hakirha, and Dauwar. In 
cases uherc they appear 
abo\e elaborately car\’ed 
lintels, the car\ ing has been 
completely prcjtected from 
the weather and is as sharp 
as w hen first executed. In 
il-Barah there is an exam- 
ple of a double shade-stone 
o\ er a large gateway in the wall of the courtyard of a \ ilki ; in this case three 
huge slabs of stone project on both sides of the wall. 

IV 

CIML ARCHITECTURE 

^'^HERE are fewer remains of the civil architecture of the fourth century than 
A of the two centuries following, when public baths were built that are still pre- 
served. Besides the basilicas already described, one or two of which may luu'e been 
used for secular purposes, there are still left only the remains of the shops and the 
watch-towers of the towns that stood upon the borders of the plain. 

Shops. The bazaars of this period seem to ha\ e been less well built than other 
kinds of structures, if we may judge from the complete ruins in w Inch we find them 
now. There are extensi^■e ruins of buildings w hich, by comparison with a later build- 
ing that is known from an inscription' to have been a stoa, seem to ha\ e been shops at 
il-Barah, Midjleyya, Djeradeh, and Ruweha, to say nothing of still more ruinous struc- 
tures in the Djebel Barisha. In plan they are like greatly elongated houses, ct)nsisting 
of a series of small two-story compartments, with only a doorway in the ground floor 
of each compartment, with doors and w indow s in the floor above, and with a long, low 
two-story portico in front. The lower chambers seem to ha\ e been used as store- 
rooms for the merchandise w hich w as displayed during the day in the portico. I he 



‘ P;trt n'. Syr. itisr. 14. 
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upper story was habitable and may have served as homes for the tradesmen. I he 
porticos are generalh' of the simplest i[uadranp'ular st\ie, often de\ oid of molding's. 
There were in man\' cases two of these long structures, facing each other, cm opposite 
sides of a street, as in Djeradeh. 



Xonhuest angle of market-iilace at Ruweha. 


Ruweha. m.vrkk t. At Ruweha there is a large open stjuare, measuring fully 40 m. 
on a side, surrounded with these stom. In this instance the porticos were composed 
of columns with capitals of various debased styles, and a perfectly plain architrave. 
'I'his square, which was entered through a broad, arched gateway, formed an agora 
not unlike the market-places built by the Romans in Grecian lands. 

Towers. The \\ atch-towers of the towns on the eastern borders of the district are, 
in most cases, in total ruins. They seem to have been of various heights, and the 
higher they were the fewer are preserved. One of the lower towers, two stories in 
height, was published b\' M. de \h)guc; (PI. 58). This is at Khirbit I la^s and stands 
at a considerable distance from the town, to the eastwai'd, ()\eiiooking the plain. 

Djeradeh. towi:k. At Djeradeh there is a tcjwer of si.\ stories completely pre- 
seiwed to its uppermost cornice. It is \\ ithin the town and forms’ a part of the tow n 
wall, which, as was often the case with the^e structures, is formed for the most part b\' 
the rear ^\■alls of houses. Its e.xact jeosition is in an interior angle of the wall, on the 
western side of the town, so that it oxerlooks the tenvn itself and the plain tar be\'ond. 
The structure is 5.50 m. S([uare and about 28 m. high. It \\ as dix ided into six stories, 
d'he ground door is spanned by a single arch which supports the slabs of stone that 
form the door of the next stoi'\' abox e. d'he other doors w ere of xx'ood, and the stair- 
case seems also to hax e been made of wood. Ixach of the dx e stories abox'e the ground 
door is prox'ided x\ ith a small xxindoxx ; the Uj)j)ermost stoiw has ;i large opening in 
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each face in the form of a cross, that opens out upon a narrow l)alconv extending 
around the four sides of the tower, supported upon projecting corbels. ( )n the east 
face of the stoiw below this, at one side, there 
is a small compartment built out from the wall 
upon two large corbels. d'his overhanging 
chamber is entered through a narrow doorway. 

It is about 2.25 m. high, 2.30 m. wide, and 
.80 m. deep on the inside. In the middle of the 
stone floor is a circular aperture .25 m. in diam- 
eter. 'Fhere can be no doubt that this closet 
\vas the lafriua of the watch. Constructions 
of similar arrangement, but much smaller, are 
found in other towers directly abo\e the en- 
trance. These latter were doubtless used by 
the guard to drop projectiles upon the heads 
of besiegers. An example of this kind is to be 
found in the tower published by M. de Wngtie 
(PI. 58). Such a dewice was used by the Sara- 
cenic builders in later centuries, and by the 
Gothic architects in the castles of the middle 
ages. But in medieval buildings we also find this same form of chamber used as a 
latrina, and in the tower at Djeradeh we have one of the earliest examples of this use. 
Here it ccudd have had no other purpose, for it is on the town side of the tow er and not 
above anv point of attack. It is interesting to note that a mass of broken cylinders ot 

clavwas found in the ruins beside the 
w all, suggesting that an earthen con- 
duit mav ha\ e led from the closet to a 
sew er of some sort. Later examples 
of the same kind of structure areci)n- 
\ incing proof of its purj)ose (see page 
00). The ground story of the tt)w er 
is entered by a small doorway on the 
w estern side, but still w ithin the tow n. 
for the south side of the tower coin- 
cides w ith the tow n w all. This open- 
ing was closed b\’ a door ot solid ba- 

o - 

salt, still in situ, that swung upon a 
ball and socket abo\e and below, 
d he outer face of the door is car\ ed 
with stiles and j)anels in low reliet. 



Dooi of basalt in uroiind story of tower at ] )jer.'ulch. 



Jfast side of tower at Dicradch. 



CHAPTER V 

ARCHITECTURE OE THE EIFTH CENTURY 


'^r^HE builders of the fiftli century in Northern S\'ria were even more considerate of 
the arch.molog'ists of the twentieth than those of the fourth had been. Dated 
buildings of e\ er)' description arc found here : four churches, a baptistery, a public 
bath, a number of pri\'ate houses, and tombs of man\' kinds. With the aid of these 
dated buildings of ever}' class, it is not ditihcult to find an appnvximate date for many 
others which ha\ e no dated inscriptions upon them. The buildings of this century do 
not differ material!}' from those of the century preceding. The methods of construc- 
tion are practical!}' the same : the general plan and arrangement of churches, houses, 
and tombs is not altered, and the unit of measurement remains unchanged. In the 
churches, how ex'er, we find that the scheme of jjroportions has been changed from the 
relation 3: 2 or 5:3 to that of 4:3: the width of the nave is not always eejual to a 
specific number of intercolumniations, and the engaged columns, so common at the 
ends of the na\'e arcades of fourth-century churches, are replaced by rectangular 
responds. But it is in the ornament of buildings of all kinds that we discover the most 
striking changes. New and .strange styles of capitals are introduced ; in the larger 
portals, bands of rich ornament are employed w ith the moldings, and a rich symbol- 
ism, per\'asi\ ely Christian, appears in all forms of ornament. The strange elements, 
foreign to classic art, which appeared in the century before, and which, as has been 
said, ma}' be the artistic e.xpression of the Aramean influence heralded by the Syriac 
inscriptions which now begin to aj)j)ear, are more and more in evidence, finding e.x- 
jjression in the new forms of capitals, in the bands of ornament inserted between the 
moldings, in carx ed puK inated friezes, and in cornices of varied forms, while classic 
modcE are less and less frecpiently used as the new' st} le dewelops. d'he rectangular 
window ojjcning in buildings of importance now gi\'es wa}' almost entirely to the 
cuiwed-topped wind(n\', a semicircle being cut in the lintel to gi\e the effect of an 
arch, the rectangular form being retained chief!}', though not entirely, for secular build- 
ings. d he coupled w indow, either rectangular or round-topjwd, with an engaged 
colonnette between the openings, becomes more common, and a r elicwing-arch, 
either true (jr false, is often introduced abo\e the broader doorwa\s. d'his arch is 
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occasionally found with a set of incised nioldings about it. A hood nuddinir is often 
employed above portals of churches or other large buildings, and \ arious new forms of 
lintel decoration appear. Wdndow openings are almost in\'ariabl)' devoid of moldings. 


1 

CHURCMUS 

T here are three large dated churches of the fifth centurv in the foot-hills at the 
northern end of the Djebel Barisha — one at Babiska, one at Ksedjbeh, and one at 
Dar Rita. All three belong to the first twenty years of the centurv, and all are built 
upon practically the same model. Each is situated in a deserted ruin of considerable 
size in which there are other churches, and all hax'c reached about the same degree of 
dilapidation. The interior colonnades with their superstructure, and the semi-dome of 
the apse, have fallen in each case. 

Babiska. e.\st church, 401 .\.i). Of the Ea.st Church of Bfd^iska only 
the lower portions of the apse and the lower story of the unbroken west wall are 
standing. But from the debris within the nave we may study the interior orna- 
ment, and from the fallen lintels of the 
south side we deri\ e not only a notion of 
the e.xterior decoration, but from an inscrip- 
tion ' upon one of them we learn the date 
of the church, 401 The plan is of the 

usual basilical type, presenting no new 
features on the outside except at the east 
end, where a segment of the cur\ e of the 
apse is permitted to show between the 
w alls of the side chambers. The rectan- 
gular portion of the church is 19.95 m. 
long and 14.90 m. wide, inside measure- 
ment, or 36 by 27 cubits, gi\mig the pro- 
portion of 4:3, instead of 3:2 as in the 
older churches, d'he central na\ e is 8.40 m. 
broad on centers, and the intercolumnia- 
tions of the arcade are etpial to one thirtl 
of this w idth, or 2.80 m. d'here were seven arches, then, on either side, as com])ared 
with the usual nine of the fourth-century churches. It w ill thus be seen that, though 

■ Part 111, insc. 67 . 



Fig. 49. Plan of F.ast Church at P)ahi^ka. 
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below tile \-()lutes at the ane^les ; the other is a round, l)ell-shaped sort, with deep 
p'roo\ es, like the dutinp's of an Ionic column, cut perpcndicularb’ in the echinus. Upon 
the neck of the capital, below the flutinps, is a narrow 
bcad-and-reel molding, d he abacus is rectangular 
and (jiiite plain, d he e.xterior ( )rnament was confined 
to the two south portals, both of w hich are in ruins. 
ddie\o\ ere substantialh' like those of the two churches 
described l)elow. L pon the easternmejst of the two 
lintels is the inscription which p'ixes the date, and the 
name of the (jr architect, Markianos K\ ris. 

d he south side of the church faces a laruo cloister 

^ C 

court, entered through a broad arch in a hi<>h wall at 




the ^\ est. At the southwest angle of the cloister Muted capua! ut JCia church at is. ibi-,ka. 
court is a tower ol two stories; along its southern side are the remains of a ptjrtico of 
rectangulai- piers, w hich formetl the facade of the clerical residences. At the southeast 
angle ^\■as another tower, adjtjining which, (jn the east side of the court, was a build- 
ing of considerable importance, which, bv com}tari>on with the arrangement of other 
cloisters in the region, may be called a baptistery. Although this building has been 
almost completely demolished and carried awa\- b\- the jd'esent inhabitants of the 
neighboring callage of Sermeda, it still preseiwes, in its portal (oi- //ri'i'/ ])re.->eiwed in 
April, 1900), one of the most remarkable monuments of its time, a monumental })ortal 

11 ^^-" — v'-.- — — — ' — — — — " “1 1.6^ m. b\ 2 . 2 m. m the clear, 

, I w ith jambs built uj) in fiwe courses, 

nnd a gigantic lintel 3.90 m. long 
i 'X r ‘-24 framed in a 

U : broad set of deep ntoldinps .ntc- 
^ '' j'| ' w ith l.)ands of la’ch orna- 

“ "I ,] * I ' ‘^''“'1 surmounted b\' a minia- 

' 'if'!- ■ V ’ d-'s \ I"' ture arcade of nine niches in I'clief, 
. A; f f f f ' the slemler colonnettes of wh.ich 

■. ‘‘t.U .' I resteil upon tlie upper molding ot 

m h lintel. ^I'he innei'ino^l mold- 

-iy ^''>nsist of three narrow l.iands, 

■■iM . bead-antl-iwel niolding : thcai ca^^ 

” cross in the caaiter, abo\ e the open- 

iinj. Outside of this is the bi'oad 
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looking' rinccau of acanthus leaves between two deep scotias, and with an intricately 
car\ ed disk, of con\ entional tloral pattern, between two palm branches, in the center 
o\ er the doorway. The third band is of wo\'en basketwork ; the outermost decoration 
consists of deep cusps with blunt points, the spaces between the cusps being' filled, each 
with a tiny leaf, a form of ornament rich and eft'ccti\ e, but as rare as it is effectic e. 
The space covered b\' the nine niches is a little broader than the extreme ^\■idth of 
the lintel moldings, so that the colonnettes of the outermost arches cannot rest upon 
them. To meet this deficiency two tall fiambeaux ' were car\ ed in relief upon the 
ends of the lintel, and the bases of the outermost colonnettes were supported upon their 
tops. The niches of the arcade are extremely shallow, and the destruction of the colon- 
nettes makes them look more shallow than the\' did ori<ginall\'. Their archic'olts and 
the spandrels between them were carved with delicate patterns, and the niches them- 
seh'es show remains of sculpture of some kind. On either side of a defaced bit of 
sculpture in the central niche, which is a trifle larger than the others, is a candlestick 
in l(jw relief ; the niche next to it on the right shows remnants of rich diaperwork. 
d'he whole composition is extremeh’ x igorous and decorative. The acanthus orna- 
ment, the fillets, and the bead-and-reel ornaments arc infused with classic feeling. The 
scotia moldings, with their deep shadows, suggest anything but decadence; the high 
relief could hardly be classed with earl\' Christian carving; but the bands of chain and 
basket (.)rnaments are something new and strange, not suggesti\'e of Byzantine nor 
reminiscent of anything (ireek or Roman. Where did they originate? Is there any 
objection to our saying that the}’ express the art motives of the Aramean inhabitants of 
this region, \\ ho, a^ is commonl}’ known, had relations w ith the centers of civilization 
farther east With regard to the outermost ornament, we may say that it is 
C(jmmon in Xorthern S} ria, not in so elaborate a form, and without the leax’es that 
make it particular!}' rich in the present instance; but the same type is found above 
do(.)r\va} s and arches (jrdinarily in the earlier buildings. I know of no similar orna- 
ment in the world, except in far-awa}' Lombardy, where decoration soiuew hat similar 
appears in a number of Romanesque monuments. The arched entrance at the west 
side of the cloister court takes us back to the fourth-century x estibules of the DJebel 
Riha, though the \ oussoirs are not carried through to form the ceiling of a \ aulted 
compartment. W e find good impost moldings, and a deep set of moldings upon the 
archivolt, abo\ e the center of \\ hich is a disk. car\ ed in relief ujjon the keg stone, repre- 
senting a six-armed cross within a w reath. Abox e the arch is a row of rectangular 
w indows opening beneath the cornice, and within the arch a line of rectangular piers 
which show that there was a story aboxe the entrance. But the anomal}' of the situa- 
tion is the presence of a doorw ay, complete w ith Jambs in courses and a decorated 

■ I'he tlamhc.ui. (ir Dn h. im'oiinil in a number of mmun Oluirth at Dt-liL-, (sec |>. 205) , hut it is found in other 
ments in Xorthern ( eiitral S\ ria : it is alua\s i arved in relief plai es, as in the stable of a house at DCr Sfta (see I, a Syrie 
and Is usuall}' plai ed beside .1 door\\a\, .is in tlie Hast t'entrale, I'l. too). 
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lintel, .stanclin<j; just inside the arch, too near to have formed a \ estibule, and vet not a 
part of the vail in which the arch is. In fact, a portion of the ornament of the lintel is 
concealed by the arch. An inscrip- 
tion ' on the lintel sa\ s that it A\ as 
made in 480 .\.i). ; but it certainlv 
does not occupy the position for 
which it was intended. I'hc two 
south portals of the church are still 
to be seen in the ruins, d here 
were apparently no entrances on 
the north, where the ground falls 
rapidly away. The west wall has 
no doorway. \Miere, then, was 
this portal desig'ned to stand ? ddie 
inscription refers to the completion 
of the T.rAz'j’yc; but it is difficult to 
determine what this means. 

Ksedjbeh. church. 

414 A.D. Ksedjbeh is an exten- 
sive ruin, situated upon a hill in the 
northeastern part of the Djebel Harisha, onl\' a half-hour's ride froni Ihlbiska. Most 
of the buildings of the town are completely ruined, the two churches being the best 
preser\'ed of all. I he larger of these, situated in the eastern part of the t(.)wn, is the 
one which we shall discuss at this point. The plan of the church is similar to that of 

the fourth-century basilicas ; the proportions are more nearly 
like those of the church at Iklbiska. d'he v idth is cxacth* 
the same, 27 cul;)its ; the length, however, is onlv 32 cubits, 
4 cubits short of the length v hich would gi\'e the propor- 
tion 4:3; but the west wall was certainly rebuilt after the 
church was originalK' com|)leted. The a])se is .37 m. 
(one foot) narrow er than that at Iklbiska ; the central nave is 
7.62 m. wide on centers. 'There seem to hac e l)een onlv 
five arches on either side of the na\ e. The entrance into the 
apse chamber on the north, the prothesis, is rectangular and 
Fig. 50. Plan of East Church at closcd l)v a door ; that leading to the south chamber, or 

diactmicum, was arched. Trom the south side of the dia- 
conicum, a small doorway led into the baptisterx . a small compartment 4.20 m. S([uare, 
spanned by a transx erse arch, w ith a w estern entrance, and a tins' apse, .97 m. w icle, in 
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Arched entrance to cloister of East Church at liabiska, with doorway 

inside. 
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the thickness of the east wall, its outer cur\ c showiu”' but slightly on the exterior. 
The capitals of the naxw are the onl\- details of interior ornament that are to be tound 
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South wall of Ea^t Cluiich at K^cdjbch. 

amonp' the ruins, d'hey are of three x'arieties — the uncut C(.)rinthian variety with gar- 
landed \-olutes, the I )oi'ic capital with ornamented echinus, and the grooced kind like 
those at Ik'ibiska. 'Ihe exterior decoration may be studied in the two portals in the 
south wall, both of which are well preserxetl. The m<.)re easterly of the two ])ortals is 
‘--T ' f^te 1 ichei* in de‘C()i a- 

, bunt tii) in courses, 

<T ^ l -p, , , p . 

‘ |,-g5ky deep inoldmgs cd 
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interlacing; fillets stueklecl with small heads, the interlacin!_;s beinc; hlled with scrolls, 
stars, and rosettes, the outer spaces with small disks. Within this hoialer i^ a tleep 
cvma, s\\ellinpm\'ell at its low er cur\ e, beneath which is a hne bead-and-reel molding. 
Inside of this is a flat band of ba\' leawes. d'hen comes a narrow cwma re\ ersa. d'he 
two innermost members are two simple bamls sej)arated b\- the bead and reel. ( )n the 
upper band of the lintel is the inscri[)tion/ which p'ixos the date 414 15 .\.i)., and tells 
us that the church is Kaoi/./.a, t^/vwoa. '['he other portal is practicalU’ the same, 

without the ornamental bands; it also has a hocxl moldinu', but it is bare of caiwinw. 
d'he windows in this wall are small and rec- 
tangular ; its cornice is of the common tNpw. 

DAR KITA. ClirR(I[ 01 I'ATU. .\\I) 

.M(>si:s, 418 A.i). d'he oldest of the three 
churches, at I)ar Kita, w hich we ha\ e called 
the church of Paul and Moses from an in- 
scription upon one of its portals, corre- 
sponds almost exactl}’, in proportion and 
measurements, with the church at hklbiska. 

'I'he bod}’ of the church measures 36 by 27 
cubits. 'I'he Avest end is dewoid of open- 
ings, and the number (jf intercolumniations 
is the same as at Pabiska : but the apse 
arch and the central na\ e are a trifle narrower, gi\'in<4 greater width to the side aisles, 
'['he plan of the apse does not foll(.)w the example of the Phist Church at IClbiskfi, but. 



P'lg 51. Plan of (luiidi "f P.uil an'! Mo>cs, at Dar Kita. 
with 



South wall of clniR-h ol Paul ami Mosc-'. at Dar Kita. 
' Pail 111 . URL. 73. 
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like the church at Ksedjbeh, returns to the old fourth-century style of concealing the 
exterior cur\e behind a straight wall. The entrances consist of t\\o lan^e portals 
in the south u'all, but round-topped windows are introduced in this wall, which is a 
little hipiier than that of the Ksedjbeh church. The ornament closely resembles that 



Interior of ehurch of Paul and Mo.ses, at Dar Kita. looking toward ajise. 


of the two sister churches described ab(j\ e ; the capitals of the naye are chiefly of the 
uncut Corinthian order, and are of the same dimensions as the capitals of the other 
contemporaneous churches. The shafts, 3.25 m. hig'h, are .55 m. shorter than those 
at Habiska : the moldings of the apse arch and the resjionds are practicalK' the same. 
There A\ as no impost molding in the apse. The two south portals are rejiroductions 
of those at Ksedjbeh, and an inscriptioiT on the same part of the corresponding lintel 

giyes the date 418 and the name of the 
T3/v'rrg, or architect, as Kyros. 





'I ' 






I!.\I'TIST^.R^■, 422 .\.i). The position of the 
baptistery differs from that of either of the e\- 
amjdes described abo\ e. In this case it stands 
in the southA\est angle of the cloister court, a 
S([uare building complete in itself and perfecth’ 
])reser\ ed, with its apse, its western portal, and 
its side entrance toward the church, ddie build- 
ing is 4-75 sipiare, ami the aj)se o])ening is 
1.85 m. wide. Within the apse is a low para- 
pet, a cubit high and .44 m. wide ; behind this 


' Part III, in;,c. 57. 


Interior of ap-,(j excaoitcd. 
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the floor is sunken below the pavement level of the building', providing a font of semi- 
circular form, .94 m. in radius. There are apertures in the wall for the letting in and 
overflow of Avater. On 
the left of the arch, as 
\()U face it, is a cup- 
Ijoard in the thickness 
of the w all. d'he semi- 
dome of this little apse 
is admirably preser\ed 
and is an excellent ex- 
ample, on a small scale, 
of the semi-domes in 
dry masonry that were so 
coiumon in the churches 
of the whole region, 
dhc sole ornament of 
the interior of this build- 
ing is a symbolical disk, 
incised upon the kc}'- 
stone of the arch, and 
the impost molding, quite deep and rich, that is carried around the cur\ e (.)f the apse 
and returned to form pilaster-caps. The exterior of the baptistery is tiuite as interest- 
ing as its interior. The exposed 
apse, with its rounded semi-dome 
and deep impost moldings, is per- 
haps the earliest and be.st-prcser\-ed 
example of its kind in Syria, d'he 
two portals are framed in heax’v 
moldings, of good profile, but w ith- 
out bands of ornament. I'hat on 
the west shows the use of the bead- 
and-ree! n'lolding, and has a s\-m- 
bolic disk in the center of its lintel 
and a broad ca\ etto(.loor-ca]), carv ed 
with erect acanthus leaves, d'he 
portal is surmounted bv a stilted re- 
lieving-arch of fiv e v oussoirs w ith 
incised moldings, d'he other por- 
tal jiresents also a cornice of acan- 
thus leaves, with an ornamental 




Ea^t wall of baptistery of church of Paul and Moses. at Dar Kita, 
bhouing c.xterior of apse. 
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Bapti^tcrx nf (.hurcli of Paul and Mo'^es, from the northwot. 


disk in the center. One of the lower memher.s of the lintel inoklint.;' bears an inscrip- 
tion' in Oreek, which pixws us the date 422 a.d. T here is no relieving-arch above this 

portal, but a tall, round- 
tt)pped windo\\w\Tthout 
nioldinp's. TTie stone- 

■ 'i, work about this win- 

J ' -T ■ as will be seen in 

\ ' sents a number of joints 

k;.S '^'■7 '^7' \ that are neither \ ertical 

^ wjp ^ nor horizontal, pixinp' 

7J***?i# ' * The cornice, that 

- is carried all round the 

i top of the wall, shows 
■ no sip'nof acfableaboc e 

p^-ramid of wood. 

Bapti^tcrt nt (.hurcli ot Paul and Mo'^es, from the northuc.-'t. 

The southern mite- 

< T 

wa\- of the clo-^e, adjoininp the southeast anp'le of the l.)aptister\', is a simple rectangular 
])ortal, with molded jambs anti lintel, the latter bearing' an 
inscrijjtiun’ with the date 431 .\.i.). | 

Kasr il-Benat. CIII RCII. One of the largest and I ^ 

most magnificent churches of all Northern S\ria, that at * ^ in 

Ka^r il- 15 enat, certainlx' belongs to this jicriod, if we mav i_ g ; ^ p 

judge b\' compai'i^on. This church does not stantl amid H I 

the ruiim of a town ; it was the central feature of a great in n I 

religious establishment, situated aboxe the Roman road, g I 

and on the north side of it where the road rounils the ; I 

e.xtreme northern limit of the Djebel Harisha. It is ._ m P I 

therefore, properh' speaking, in the l)Jebel ilalakah.^ 1 he g 

11-1 < . . ' ’ . U Ci 

chni'ch is in a \ eiw dilapidated condition. It lies to the g. 

south of the ruins of e.\tensi\e coin entual buildings, c ast | I 

mils fill' the acc( )mm( )dati< >11 of pilgrims, and a gieatt()wei i-ig I’Cm of iiuinh ,it K.i-'r ii- 
still pi 'esr'iwing portions of its si.\ stories intact, the tallest Blu-ii. 

structure e.xtant among the ruins of Northern Syria. ( )f the church little remains in 
situ but the western wall and portions of the great ajise and side chajn ls. The walls 


I’hm of ( luin h ,it K.i-'i' il- 
Ben'it. 
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of the apse, preser\ inp; one its pilasters, its iin[)ost inoldinps, and three of the xous- 
soirs of the main arch and one respond of the nave arcade, together with frap'ments of 
details l)dnp' within the church, ser\'e us in the datini^ of the structure, d'he plan of 
this church is in all respects like that of the church of Paul and Moses at Dar Kita, and 
the same scheme of proportion is (jbser\’ed. The main body of the church is 20 m. 
(36 cubits) w ide by 26.60 m. (48 cubits) lon;^. d'he chancel arch had a span of 14 
cubits, while the central nave was nearly 20 cubits broad. There were sex en inter- 
coluimiiations on either side of the nave, each 3.63 m. wide, d'he western portal has 
the appearance of hax ing lieen cut through at a period later than that of the building 
of the church, d'he north aisle is wider than the other b\' .18 m., w hile at Iklbiska, it 
will be remembered, the south aisle was the w ider by .30 m. d'he interior ornament 



Interior of church ut Ka'-r il-llenat. looking toward apse. 


consists only of the arch of the apse and the cajiitals of the na\ e arcatles ; the former 
is deeph' molded, the outer molding being a cvma recta car\ ed w ith anthemions and 
honeysuckle ornament, d'he apse arch springs from a pilaster-cap ot well-executed 
Corinthian st\ le, bearing a small cross within a circle at the outer angle of its abacus. 
W'e find here an impost molding carried around the apse at the siiringing of its semi- 
dome, w hich, w ith the almost classic cap of the |)ilaster, remimls us ot the early churches 
of the Djebel Riha, with the difference that the impost molding does not torm an archi- 
trave abox e the ca]) and lielow the arch molding, but abuts the cap at its ow n Icwel. 
d'he caps of the responds beside the apse are similar to those at Dar Kita and Iklbiska, 
ha\ ing onl\' a set of moldings, with no attem])t at richer ornament, d'he ca])itals of 
the na\ e seem to ha\e been of onl\' two sorts, one of the Corinthian order well cut, a 
little too low to be classic, and the other of the uncut Corinthian st\ le, with garlanded 
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xoliites. One the former kind, which stood nearest the apse, in the south range of 
columns, bears a medallion containing a Greek inscription.' Little remains of the ex- 



C'apital near the ap^e in the church of Kasr il-Benat. 


terior decoration sa\ e two lintels, one in place 
on the south side, the other lying face up on 
the north. These show substantitdh' the same 
moldinq's as the doorways at Dar Kita and 
Ksedjbeh ; but the hood molding with its an- 
themion ornament is, in this case, a part (jf 
the lintel itself The inscription on the capi- 
tal referred to above gi\ es the name of the 
architect Kyris. Dr. Prentice thinks that 
there can be no reasonable doubt that this 
Kyris was the same as Markianos Kyris, 
the architect of the Hast Church at Bfibiska ; 
he also believes that Kyros, who built the 


church of Paul and Moses, is the same man as this Kyris. If this be true, we ha\ e 


an approximate date for the great church at Kasr il-Benat. This theory is certainly 
borne out by the details of the three churches, which may easily have been designed by 


the same hand. This might also be said of the church at Ksedjbeh, which was the 
work of K\ rillas. 


Dana (North). ciit Rcm,“ 483 .\.i). A church of basilical form, but of proportions 
somewhat different front those (tf any of the foregoing examples, and belonging to the 
end of the centur)', teas published by MM. Texier and Pullan, in 
their tf'ork "Architecture B\v.antine.” This edifice was seen at 
Dana, while these gentlemen were making the journey from .Vleppo 
to Antioch b}' the old road in 1840. It is not mentioned b}' M. de 
\ ()gue, u ho \ isited Dana about tw enty years later, and if any por- 
tions of it are still in situ, they are completely hidden by the build- 
ings of the modern \ illage. But it has probabl}' been destroyed, 
for Dr. ITentice found the inscribed and dated lintel,^ described 
as in situ in the above-mentioned j)ublication, l\ing loosely in a 
modern ^\all. I have taken the [dan from "Architecture Byzantine,” and shall describe 
the church as it stocjd, from the other illustrations and the text that accompany it. 

d'he building was nearl\' scpiare, measuring 16 m. by 14 m. outside; the na\’e, i 1. 10 m. 
long and 13.10 m. wide (inside), was divided by two rows of three columns each ; the 
central aisle terminated in a semicircular apse that was concealed on the exterior by a 
straight east wall. 'I'he [peculiarity of the [plan, besides that seen in its [pro[p(prtions, 
lies in the direct communication between the a[pse and its side chambers, and in the 

‘ Part III. in^c. 76. "I'cxier and Pullan. .Architecture Byzantine, PI. BIX. 'I'hib church and the canopy tomb 
at the same place are the only monuments of this region published in the work. ' Part II I, insc. 90. 



Fig. 53. Plan of church 
at northern IPana. 
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lack of doorways connecting the aisles with either of them. According t(^ the draw- 


ings, the construction of the church was similar to that (jf other buildines of the 

C' o 


same centurv in this region : the arches of the 
na\ e were stilted : their imposts were small, 
consisting of a single cubical block; and there 
w ere but three independent voussoirs in each 
arch. I'he A\all pilasters or responds in the 
aisle walls opposite the columns are the onlv 
striking features not found in other churches 
of Northern S\ ria, and are su<''uesti\ e of the 

w O eo 

Romanes(pie and Renaissance responds of 
much later date, d'he ornament here seems 
to ha\ e been not unlike that of the earlier 



churches of the country described in these 

j 


Fig. 54. Section of church at northern Dana. 


pages ; the capitals were of the uncut Corinthian order, with garlanded angles. The 
apse arch was richly molded and of the horseshoe form, an unusual style for apse 
arches in this region. 


Mshabbak. cFtiRCH. \\T‘ foLincl no churches in Nt^rthern Syria with dated 
inscriptions of the second half of the fifth centuiw' ; but a number of dated buildings of 
other kinds were found which illustrate a few of the architectur;il inm.txations that 
were introduced with the adx ance of the centurv, and the dated church at Dana, jnib- 
lishcd by Texier and Rullan,' but now completely lost, is an index. It is by a com- 
parison of the details of the church at Mshabbak with those of these dated buildings that 
we are enabled to assign this edifice to the latter half of the century. This church is the 
most perfectly preserved building of basilical plan that we found in all Northern S\ ria : 

the replacing of the fallen stones of the gables, and a restoration 
of its wooden roofs, are all that would be reejuired to make it a 
practicable house of w orship. It stands on the northwest side of a 
small and poorly built tow n in complete ruins, situated in a group 
of low hills beyond the circle of the Djebel llalakah, about four 
miles southeast of the Djebel Shekh Berekat. M. de XOgiie did 
not visit this site, but saw photcygrajdis of the church, taken by a 
resident of Aleppo, w hich he used in the reconstruction of the 
ruined churches w Inch he published (see note, page 133, “ La Syrie 
Centrale"). So far as I am able to discoxer, this church has 
nex er been jniblished x\ ith a plan draxxn to scale. 

'bhe plan is of the ordinarx’ tx j)e of the fifth-centurx' churches of 
the Djebel Bfirisha, and the proportion of length to breadth is the same. It is, how - 

' Xrchitfi turc l!v/antine, I’l. LIX. 



Fig. 55. ri.in of duiri.h at 
Mshabbak. 
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c\cr, a smaller Euildinja; than the earlv dated churches described abo\x', beiiuj; onl)' 
32 cubits long b\- 24 cubits wide inside, and although its propt)rtions are the same, it 

is not a reduction to scale of the 
larger buildings. Instead of redu- 
cing the width of the intcrcolumni- 
ations and preserxing the same 
number of columns, the measure- 
nrents are retained and the number 
of intercv)lumniations is reduced b\’ 
one. In addition to the two door- 
ways in the south wall, w hich are- 
common in the earlier structures, 
we find one on the north and a fine 
large portal in the western facade, 
d'wo windows are inserted in the 
cuiwe of the a})se, one at the end 
of each aisle, and one on either side 
of the western jxortal. d'his is pro- 
\ ided with a relic\'ing-arch of fi\-e 
xotissoirs, that nia}' be compared 
with the e.Kample in the baptistery at Dar Kita, which has incised face moldings. The 



lii'.cnr>r ut i liiiK li al Mslialiliak, luokiii'i tciward 



W est t'a<,a(lc ul thurcli at Mahabbak. 
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fa(;adc has two stories of openings ahox'e the portal ; the first consists of three rectan- 
gular windows and the second of three round-topped windows, d'he whole super- 
structure is designed with a \ iew to greater height than the earlier churches; the 
columns are higher, being nearl)' fi\’e meters high, and the arches are stilted upon a 
cubical block. I'pon this narrow impost is placed another block which answers for 
two \ oussoirs, one for each arch, and above this begins the set of eleven voussoirs, 
some long and some short, interlocking with one ancjther to secure greater strength ; 
thus the voussoirs fill the spandrels C(un[)letely and are carried up to a le\ el line upon 
w hich is laid a single course (see Tig. 30, page 25). Ab(j\ e this are the nine large 
windows of the clearstorv, separated b\’ single blocks of stone which carry the arcuated 
lintels. Abo\ e these lintels there are only two more cvjurses, including the cornice. 



Church at Mduibhak. from ilic ^oiuliucct. •?houing ar-^lc nail ami dcaistort. 


The eastern gable of the church is built upon the arch of the apse, and the building 
east of this point is but one storv high. The flat east wall is carried well above the 
springing of the semi-dt)me to support a wootlen roof, which protected the \ ault con- 
struction. 'I'hc south chapel, or diaconicum, w as roofed by an extension of the aisle 
roof, but the prothesis ma\' originally haw been carried uj) as a tower. 

The interior ornament is rather poorer than in many of the earlier churches, d he 
apse arch is adorned with a set ot moldings that breaks out horizontally above the 
pilasters; it has also an import molding, which is carried around the semicircle of the 
apse, d'he angle-caps are fair examples of late Corinthian; but the capitals of the 
naw arcade are a nondescript lot of ilebased Ionic and Corinthian orders, d'he necks 
of the columns ha\ e moltlings which would ha\ e been more appropriate at the foot, 
while the bases haw onl\ a clums\- band in lieu of moldings. Aboxe the center of the 
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ap>c arch is a larpc ^\ nibolic disk in relief, representing' the cross ^\■ith the A and CO, 
all within a conxentional wreath. 

The e.xterior decoration is >till confined almost entirely to the portals ; the w indow s are 

as plain as in the earlier churches, 





Ka't end of cluire h at M^habbak. 


w ith one exception : the coupled 
windows of the apse are provided 
w ith a deep set of moldings w hich 
terminate half-w a}' dow n the sides 
of the opening and break out hori- 
zontally about .40 m. on either side. 
'Fhe same treatment is to be seen in 
a bath at Serdjilla, w Inch is dated by 
an inscription' of the year 473 a.d. 
T'he main portals of the church are 
framed with good moldings and 
adorned above with heavy orna- 


mental caps. 'The door-cap of the western portal is enriched with 
fiat foliate designs inwrought about three large symbolical disks, 
i hose of the south portals consist each of a heavy ovcjIo carved with 
shallow, running foliate designs. The carved ovolo molding, as the 
crowning feature in the decoration of portals, though cjuite common 
in the buildings of the Djebel RilK”i during the fifth century, seems 
to have been sparingly used in the mountains farther north during 
that century, and not very abundantly in the century followino-. 

- - * *0 

\\ hen the carving is of good (juality, this is one of the most effective 

portal 



p 



Fig. 56. Plan of 
cluirdi at KOkanava. 



Fxtenur ol ap^c. < luii< b at Rnkanata 


ornaments in the archi- 
tecture (jf Northern 
Syria, and one that is 
perhaps the mcjst char- 
acteristic. 

Kokanaya. church. 
The older of tw(; much- 
ruined churches at Kd- 
kanav'a is probably to 
be assigned to this 
period. The plan of 
its eastern end, which 


' I\h t III. in-'( . GO. 
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is the best-preserved portion of the ruin, is particularly interesting;, follow iny, in a way, 
that of the East Church at Hfibiska. d he outer cuiwe of the apse is permitted to show 
between the side cham- 
bers, being exactly 
tanyent to the line of 
their east walls. A 
large arched windo\\’ 
was placed in the cen- 
ter of the cuiwe ; this 
is the earliest example 
that we found of a 
large opening in this 
position, if, indeed, it 
occurred in any other 
churches. The church 
is quite small, its main 

^ measuring only . . . , 

^ Inienor ot church at Kokdnayn. looKing tow ard 

18 cubits by 24. The 

fragments of ornament which remain would also indicate an early date. 1 he angle- 
caps of the apse are of the Corinthian order, partially carved ; while the capitals of the 
nave arcade are of the uncut Corinthian stvle, with large medallions, carved with foliage 
and crosses, upon the faces toward the central nave. 




Serdjibleh. CHI RCM. The principal church at Serdjibleh preserves its west wall 
up to the clearstory le\'el, and considerable portions of its apse and diaconicum. It is 



of the ordinarv plan, with a flat east \\'all w hich had three 
small \\indows opening into the a])se. There seem to ha\e 
been fix e arches on either sitle of the main nax e ; but the 
peculiaritx" of the church is that the responds on each ^ide of 
the apse arch are carried forxx ard as short xx alls tor a distance 
of txvo meters. In the end of the projecting xxall on the 
south there is a rectangular hole cutxx ith care and precision, 
as if to receix'c the end of a rail. T he capitals of the main 
columns are a xeiw plain xarietx' of uncut Corinthian. 1 he 
impost molding of the apse is composed of a simple band and 



rian of church at Serd- 
jihleh. 


a splax’ face; but the cap mokling of the piers xvhich carried 
the apse arch, though a continuation of the impost molding, 


consists of txx'o bands surmounted bv a broad cxinatium. The arch itself x\ as treated 


xx ith rather flat moldings. 

The xxest facade x\ as built of large blocks; the cornice ot the aisle xxalls was ear- 
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ricd across the ends of the aisles upon tiie fa(;ade, fonninp' half-pediments with the 
raking' cornice of the aisle roofs on either siile. I he single portal w as framed w ith 





Interior of duireh at Serdiit’R’Ii. looking tonanl ap'e. 


Cfood moldings, the outer liand of which recalls the interlaces of the early fifth-century 
portals at Ksedjbeh and Dar Kita, but the hood molding' is omitted. Directly aboye 
the portal, below the line of the clearstory, are two coupled, round-topped windows 
separated by a narrow block ornamented with an engaged colonnette of the debased 
Ionic order. 

Adjoining the fak'ade on the south are the remains of a building the lower story of 
which consists of two rows of ([uadrangular piers, and has only one w all, that on the 


: •> 




Wot fa^ailc of church at Scrdjibluh. 
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west. The ceiling- of the ground story was made of slabs of steme w Inch formed the 
floor of the upper story, which was itself roofed with stone ^labs. The upper store has 
narrow slit openings in the west wall, and larger openings on the side toward the 
court on the .^outh of the church. 


Kfer. chapkl. 1 he small type of church edifice w ith an undix ided na\ e seeing 
to have been common in this century as well as in the fourth, particularlv in smaller 
or poorer communities. A ^\•ell-preser\■ed e.vample was found at Kfer, in the Djeljel 
il-A‘la, a mile south of 


P)enabil, a hundred and 
fifty meters or more to 
the east (T a ruined 
town of considerable 
e.xtent, but poorer, 
architecturally, than 
many of the towns of 
the district. This chap- 
el is 15.50 m. long b\- 
6.60 m. wide, with a 
semi-domed apse pro- 
truding beyond its 
eastern wall, and an 
open portico along its 
south side, upon which 
open two portals. I'he 



eastern end of this colonnade was inclosed to form a diaconicum, and a small chaml.)er 



Fig. 58. Plan of rliapel at 
Kfcr. 


built out on the other side seems to have pro\ Tied the prothesis. 
The former was connected w ith the nave 1 )\ a broad arch, and 
seems tt) ha\ e been carried up in tw o stories to the le\ el of the 
roof of the nax e, as a sort of tow er. The other w as reached l)y 
a narrow doorwav, but it is in ruins, 'bhe lateral window open- 
ings w ere rectangular, but the eastern gable contains a round- 
topped window between two rectangular openings aboxe the apse 
arch. The apse is a beautiful specimen of constructit)n, the semi- 
dome being built of large blocks of stone coneaxe on the inside 
and conxe.x on the exterior, perfectlx' httcxl and presenting a 


smooth spherical surtace to the weather.' 1 here is no impost molding xxithin. but 
this feature is conspicuous on the outside; below it are thi'ee small loopholes opening 
into the apse. 1 he apse arch is adorned with rather flat moldings which spring from 


' .Xt a later periorl a t\vo-stoi\ eoloutiade ofMpi.ire pieis wa-, eoii^trui ted mitside the .^p^e. app.ireiilh tn support 

a root ot wood above the semi-dome, to protec t it. 
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any,ic-caps of richh' wrought Corinthian pattern, one of which is ornamented at the 
side with a large svmbolical disk. Idle base of the angle pier is pro\dded with good 

moldings, ddie broad 
arch, opening into the 
diaconicum, consists of 
elex eii xoussoirs. J he 
archi\a)lt, on the side 
toward the na\ e, is 
adorned i\ ith a rich set 
of moldings and orna- 
mental bands, which 
recall those of the por- 
tals of Dar Kita and 
Ksedjbeh. Here are 
the bead -and -reel 
molding, the band of 
bay lea\'cs, and the 
cvma recta with its 
anthemions and acan- 
thus ornament; but the outermost member ih different, consisting of blunt cusps, like 
those of the baptistery portal at lUibiska, all around the arch moldings, ddiis arch 
springs from caps of the C(.)rinthian <.)rdcr, fairly classic in design. 1 he two south ]ior- 
tals are reminiscent of portals that have been already described in this chapter: the 
larger, that to the east, being framed 
in deep moldings, like the wchtern 
doorways in the south w alls of the 
church at Har Kita and the church 
at Ksedjbeh, while the other, with 
its molded jambs and lintel and its 
cavetto cornice, closeh' resembles 
the doorwa)S (T the baptistery of 
Uar Kita. 

Srir. ch.\i>i-:l. Another church 
with undi\ided na\c, of S(jmew'hat 
different plan fr(mi the foregoing, 
but to all appearances behmging 
to the same period, a little later in 
thecentuiw, perhaps, is that at Srir, 
near the ruined tow n (T Serdjibleh, 




K.\terior of ap>c, chapel at Kfer. 
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in the northwestern portion of the Djebel llahikah.a few miles east of Kasr il-Benat. 
Srir is the name of a small pwoup of ruins of which this church is the central feature. 
Serdjibleh is the ruined town about a cjuarter of a mile to the 
northeast of Srir. This chapel, for it is scarcely larye enough to 
be called a church, is in a remarkable .state of preservati(m, from 
the r\ ell-w()rn pax ement to the ape.x of its pables. 'Idle body of 
the chapel is 25 cubits lonjy by 15 cubits wide, with two portals 
on the south side, one on the north, and one on the west, and a 
portico alonp- its semth 'wall. At the east end a broad chancel 
arch, w ith a scjuare doorway on either side, ()j)ens into an oblon;^ 
compartment, at right angles to the na\ e, projecting less than a 

, ■ ^ Fig. 59. Plan of < hapel .it 

meter beyond the nave on the north side, ami 3.30 m. on the south, Srir. 

w here it opens, by a narrow dotmway, upon the end of the portico. This compartment 
was not dixided by xx alls, and if it xx as ex er partitioned off for prothesis, diaconicum, 
etc., this must hax'c been done by means of screens of xxood or te.xtile fabrics, d'he 
nave is provided xx ith round-topped xx indoxx s, high in the xx all, forming a clearstorx’ of 
seven openings on either side, and of four in the xx est xx all. The pseudo-transept, 
w hich was but one story high, had five xx indoxxs to the east and txxo in the south end. 
The cornice molding of the nave is carried horizontally beloxx' the gable, forming a 
tympanum at either end, pierced xxith three round-topped xxindoxxs just above the 
cornice, and a circular opening in the apex. The ornament of the interior is confined 
to the chancel arch, xx hich has a set of deep moldings surmounted by the cusjfidate 

ornament that xx e hax e 
seen over the side arch 
at Kfer. These mold- 
' ings are returned at the 

■ springing of the arch, 
and are carried horizon- 
tally to the side xx alls. 

■ The ])ier-caps are of 
the uncut Corinthian 
order; the base mold- 
ings are deep and of 
good profile. Betxx een 
the lintels of the clear- 
story XX indoxx s arc nar- 
roxx' blocks of stone 
xxhich are carried 
through the xx all ; on 

Interior of dKipcl at Srir, looking c.ot. the iusidc' thcX' are 
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car\ cd into siin])Ic corbels to receive the end.-^ of the roof beams. The only carved 
adornment of the exterior, besides the cornice, is that of the more westerly of the south 

portals, and the capi- 
tals and architrave of 
the colonnade. d he 
former has the molded 
jambs and lintel of a 
fourth -century door- 
way. and a door-cap, 
elevated a little above 
the lintel moldings, 
decorated with intri- 
cate incised geometri- 
cal patterns. Of the 
portico only a single 
column and one stone 









Soutii wall anil remain^ of jiortico ol' the ehajiel at Srir. 


capital of the column is of the debased Ionic type which appeared in the fourth century, 
d he architra\ e moldings consist of two bands beneath a deep cyma recta. The holes 
for the roof beams of this portico may be seen below the A\ indows of the clearstor}’. 
d he colonnade \\ as oriu'inalK' carried around the three other sides of a cloister court. 

O V 


Djebel Riha. It has alreads- l.)een obser\ ed in these chapters that a large majority 
of the churches of the Djebel Riha seem to have been built during the fourth century. 
W e found, howex er, six out of t\\ent\' w hich ma\' be safely assigned to the fifth and 
sixth centuries. Of these, two, and possibly three, belong probably to the fifth. As 
may be seen from the plans, these edifices are smaller than the fourth-century churches 
in the same localitv, and their proportions do not conform to the rules observed by the 
greater number of the earlier churches in the same neighborhood, but to those carried 
out in the fourth-century churches in the Djebel Barisha, i.e., the proportion of 4:3 
for the main dimensions of the interior. The ]dan of the east end aj^pears from the 
outside to be the usual one, but in the interior it is found that there are no lateral 
w alls between the side compartments and the cur\ ed wall of the apse. 


Djeradeh, ciu kcii. ddie little church of Djeradeh, a ruined town already 
described in the section of the last chapter demoted to ci\ il architecture (page 127), is 
one of the examples mentioned abo\e. It stands near the center of the town, on the 
south side of a groipj of religious buildings w hich inclose an oblong court, d hough 
the building has been completeh' destroyed, it is not impossible to determine its plan 
and t(-) discowr the salient features of its details, d he bodv of the church measures 
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28 bv 21 cubits. There were two portals on the south, one on the north, opening 
upon tile close, a large portal in the ^^■est w all, and one on the south side of the diac(jn- 


icuin. At the west end a broad, inclosed narthex 
extends across the entire width of the church. 
This had a broad opening di\ ided by two columns. 
In the middle of the central na\e is an oblong 
depression terminating toward the west in a semi- 
circle. This is now filled with ruins, but has 
every appearance of having been a confession. 
The superstructure was extremely low for its 
breadth, the column shafts being only 2.30 m. 
high. The only windows preserved in the 
ground story are mere loopholes. The apse had 
an impost molding of the simplest profile, and the 
responds at both ends of the na\-e arcades were 
ens/aced columns. The prothesis w as l)uiltup in 
two stories : a round-topped window may still 
be seen in the second story. ()\ erlooking the aisle 
roof. Of the ornament \’ery little remains. The 



Fig. 60. Plan and restoration of church at Djer- 
aileh. 


capitals of the nave arcade were of very plain debased Ionic order, without echinus ; 
those of the two porch columns were simple right-lined bracket capitals. Adjoining 
the narthex on the north is a well-preserved tower of five stories. Its ground story 
consists of arches on three sides and a wall with a small opening on the west. Its 
floors were all of slabs of stone extending from wall to wall. Next to this, on the 
north, is a compartment 4.50 m. wide, opening upon the close between two scpiare 



piers. Then we have a 
long, narrow building 
of two stories which 
occupies the entire 
northern side of the 
court. It has two 
doorways upon the 
court and two pairs of 
coupled windows in 
the second story, one 
on the south and one 
in the west end. These 
are dixided by cn- 
C'au'cd colonnettes of 
delxased Ionic stvle. 
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WCit end ol' clerical re-^idencci and tower ailjoinini. 
church at Djeradeh. 


'This biiildini^' would seem to have been the 
elerieal residenee. The building' at the east 
end of the elose is too mueh ruined to war- 
rant description. 

Binin. church. Ihnin, a small ruin about 
half-way between Ruw e- _ 

ha and I)er Sambil, i^ 
now the site of a modern 
village of four or fi\e 
houses, that has grow n up 
owing to the jwo.ximitN' of 
a little \'alley, on the south, 
where some soil has 



lodged, which is capable of being eulti\’ated. There are few ancient Fii;.6r. Pianof church 
remains in situ except the dilapidated walls of the church, which, as 
ma)' be seen from the plan, is \ ery similar to that of Djeradeh in dimensions and pro- 
portions, the main difference being that the diaconicum extends 
bcN'ond the south wall of the main both' of the church and has an 
entrance at the east. The capitals of the little church are exceedingly 
good copies of the classic Corinthian order; all other details of orna- 
mental character have perished completel)-. 


Btirsa. chl'kch. The small deserted and ruined town called 
Btir^a is situated a few minutes south of Midjlex ya. Its little church 
is exactl}' similar in dimensions to that of Binin, but its interior arrange- 
ment seems to ha\'e been different, d'he apse and side chambers 



Fig. 62. Pianof church 
at Btirsa. 


were arranged in the 
usual way, but the 
curve of the apse is a 
little deeper. M. de 
\4ygue discusses the 
SN'stem of the interior 
supports of this little 
church,^ though he 
gives no ground plan 
of it. This svstem is 
unitpie in the church 
architecture of the re- 
gion ; it consists of 
shortcolumns, seven on 



liitc-nor of ( luiK It at Btir-^a. looking towanl a]j,c. 
I, a S\ni- ( 'cntralc. text. [i. 99. 
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a side, carrvini^' an architrave in place of arches. The intercoluniniati<jns are (juite 
narrow, measuring only 1.80 m. The capitals are of the bracketed Syrian order, and 
the prcjhle of the architraw is \ ery simple. The apse has one small window ; the piers 
on either side ot the apse, which carried the great arch, were provided with good 
Ccjrinthian caps; the arch was ornamented with rich moldings which were returned 
above the caps of the piers. Of the superstructure we know ncjthing. 

Ecclesiastical Buildings. In connection w ith church architecture, I ha\ e alread\' 
mentioned the ecclesiastical buildings that are attached to a number of the churches. 
1 hese, in some cases, may be of con\entual character, but in many others thew 
probably are ikT. 1 hey consist of residences for the clergv, inns for the accommoda- 
tion of pilgrims, and \ arious other structures, the purpose of which is not always clear, 
besides the baptisteries, w hich ha\ e been described w ith the churches to w hich thev 
belong. The clerical residences, as a rule, are not \'eiw w ell preseiwed ; the\' are- 
constructed usually on the plan of ordinary priwite residences with porticos, but are- 
somewhat narrower and much longer, pro\iding a long row of small chambers in two 
stories upon one side of the cloister court, if that position be practicable. Such were 
the buildings connected with the Hast Church at Iklbiska, the church at il-Harah, and 
the little churches of Srir and Kfer. At Dar Rita there was no room for these build- 
ings upon the close, and anothei' court, of irregular shape owing to the nature of the 
site, was made to the west of the church. All these residences \\ ere of the simplest 
rectangular stNde, entirely dexoid of moldings, unle^s, perhaps, at the top, w here a 
simple cymatium was used. The walls of these houses at Dar Rita are interesting for 
their semi-p(.)lygonal character, the lower jjortions being laid in poh'gonal st\ le w ith 
heavv unfinished bosses irregularh’ disposed over the outer surface, and the upper 
courses being laid in (.[uadrated blocks. An inscripti(.)n on the rectangular pier of one 
of these houses gi\ es the date 436 

Another st\ le, without colonnades, and more ornate, ow ing to its decorated coupled 
windows, is illustrated in the clerical residence at Djeradeh, w hich has been described 
on page 153. 

ddre inns are naturally larger, but are ecjuallv severe in style. They are known to 
hax'e served this purpose by an inscrij)tioiD upon one of them at Der Sinvan,^ de- 
scribing the building as a -avTd/.stov. In this instance the inn was for pilgrims to the 
shrine of St. Simeon Stx lites. There seem to ha\e been other stopping-places for 
pilgrims at Rasr il-Henat and at Der 'rermanin. 

Kasr il-Benat. inn. The great inn at this place w ill sciwe as an cNample of this 
class of structures. It is built in three stories, in the plain rectangular style, ddie 
w alls are built of small blocks of irregular sizes, but the jambs and lintels ot the door- 
wa}'s and windows are of large monoliths. It will l)e noticeil in the ])hotograph that 


Part III. HIM'. 59. 


■ Part III, in^L. i 21. 


'l.a Smio Vciitralc. PI. i 14 ; tc.xt. ]). 128. 
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others were of wood. The windows are all rather small. On the le\ el of the fifth 
tloor, in the lar!4;er compartment, two lar^c corbels protrude from the wall, d'hese 
carry pilasters through the iH)permost .stor\’ to the top of the w all, wliere one ma\' see- 
the spring-stones of arches that spanned the width of the tower. It is not imp()ssil)le 
that these arches were built for the support of a semanterium, the ringing' instrument 
mentioned on page 102. The walls of the smaller compartments, w hich are some- 
w hat pnjtected from the ^\■eather, retain considerable remnants of fine plaster w ith 
painted decoration in geometric and S)’mbolical patterns in red, \ ellow, and green. 

Khirbit Hass. ]:ccli:si.\stic.\l ui ildixos. On the south side of the ancient 
church at Khirbit 1 lass is a large group of buildings which are show n in ])lan in M. de 
\T)gue's Plate 59. It is evident from the ruins that these buildings are later than the 

1 “* ■ 


r 



Itcdesiabtical builchng^ adjoining ^oiuh side of (.luirch at Khirbit l iass. 


church itself, not only on acemunt of the differences of tletail, but from the fact that 
the south wall of a small structure adjoining the diaconicum of the church (see plan on 
page 93) had windows in its second story that opened under the roofs of the buikling 
ne.xt to it. This may be seen from the photograph, which sht)ws also that the c\ alls 
of this building are not bonded in with those of the original structure. The building 
adjt)ining the old structure has two ch^orways in its west wall ; that nearer the 
church is framed in moldings ami has a datlo molding extending on either side, but 
not to the other portal, w Inch is much plainer, ha\ ing only a molded cornice upon its 
lintel. 'I'o the left of this doorway is a small niche. High up between tlie portals is 
a round-top])e(.l wiiulow. I'his building was [)ro\'ided with a portico on the west and 
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south. To the southeast of the above, and separated from it by a small p;ate\vav, is 
another building' planned like a .small church, with a threef(')ld division of the na\'e, 
with semicircular apse and side chambers concealed by a flat east ^\■all, and pro\ ided 
in front with a columned porch. There were two portals in the west end, one in the 
central aisle, which is adorned with frame moklings and a richly carved door-cap, and 
one in the north aisle, which is adorned only with a molded trapezoid upon its lintel. 


IT 

TOMBS 

funeral architecture of the fifth century followed closel)' the models created 
A in the preceding centuries. The rock-hewn tombs underwent no perceptible 
changes; the half rock-cut and half built tombs and the pyramidal mausoleums were 
further de\'eloped and enriched, and at least one more temple tomb was built. Rock- 
hewn tombs with a broad, descending dromos, surrounded by a balustrade and with 
a wide-arched \ estibule, are common in the Djebel Riha, especially at Der Sambil.^ 
There are also r(jck-heu n tombs with built fagades belonging to this century, sub- 
stantiall}’ like those of the centur_\' preceding. 



l a(,'a(lc of tuml) at il-M^harah. 


Il-Mgharah. io.mi!. .\t il-.\lgharah, two hours southwest of Riha, we fijund a 
ttjinb of this type that introduced a number of inno\ ations and imprtjvements. ddie 

' I, a Syne ( 'cntralc. I’l. 81. 
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interior chamber is of the common form, and the plan of the vestibule presents no 
particular!)- striking- features. Its rear and side walls are rock-hew'n, and there is an 
open arcos(jlium on either side (jf the entrance to the tcunb . ^ 

chamber. The superstructure, howe\ er, is peculiar and ' .T-::-:' C:.-;, 


beautiful. The two columns (jf the portico stand between 
deep piers that extend from the side walls; between the 
columns is a tall stilted arch ; the other spaces are bridg-ed bv 



architraves, which rest at their (juter ends upon brackets .'i; 
corbeled <jut from the piers in two courses. I'he roof of the 
flat parts is formed of large slabs, and the \ oussoirs of the Fig. 63. 
arch run through to form a \'ault over the center. The capitals 


Plan nf tomb at ibMgha- 
rah. 


of the monolithic columns show an excellent treatment of the uncut Corinthian order 


with garlanded volutes ; the lower parts of the two brackets at the side are car\ ed 
with moldings and a band of bav-leaf ornament; the architrave has two bands and a 
cymatium, which are carried from the outer ends t(j the arch, where all three members 
are curved gently upward and carried over the arch. On the face of the arch these 

moldings are no longer plain, but 
are carx'ed with rich foliate designs 



and separated by narrow bead-and- 
reel and dentil moldings. ( )n either 
side of the arch the architrave is sur- 
mounted by a hea\-)' ox'olo cornice 
elaborately carved, the portions 
over the openings being adorned 
with a grape-vine growing out of a 
richly decorated cantharus, and the 
ends w ith flowing acanthus leaves 
set oblic^uely. 

IL-BARAH. PVR.V.MID.VL TOMIi I. 
Of the three pyramidal tombs at 
il-Barah there is one which appears 
to be somewhat older than the 
others. It will be noticed that the 
pvramid is higher and steeper than 
that of Ihiida and that the angle pi- 
laster and deep cornice have given 
way to a deep uncaiwed ox'oh) 


r^i\iuu(.lal lumb 1. .it iMJ.ir.ili. 


molding which encircles the toiub 


at .55 m. below the ba^e of the px ramitl. d'he j)ortal is framed in good moldings and 
is sLii'inoiinted by an uncaiwed ox'olo cornice, d he tomb contained three sarcophagi. 
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Hass, tomis of (so cai-Lfd).' The most famous, probabl}’, of all the 

preat mausoleums published b\’ M. de X'opdie is the toml) at lla.ss, called that of 

Diopenes, but which 
appears, from more 
recent discoceries, to 
have been in realit}' 
the tomb t)f Antoninus, 
son ot Diou'enes, and 
of one Irusebios. It 
would be difhcult to 

make a complete res- 
toration of the ruin as 
we find it to-day ; but 
forty years ay(J there 
seems to ha\e been 

more of its superstruc- 
• ' ' ' • ture in situ. I ha\'e 

lunib ol I )i«.>L;(rnes (dlletli. Inun ihc wc^t. , , 

attempted to make an- 

other restoration of this structure on the basis of that made Iw M. de ATylie, but 
with chanj^'es suyp'csted b)' the finding,' (.)f a single important detail that was not seen 
b\' the original editor. It should be lujticed at the outset that the restoration gT'en 
in Plate 70 of " La Syrie Centrale ” does not correspond in all particulars with the 
plans shown in Plate 71 ; the plans showing fin e columns in the portico of the ground 
st(n'y and fi\ e on each side of the peripteros abo\'e, while the restoration shows l.)ut 
four in each place. Then, also, the plan of the upper story and the elevation of the 

ea'^t ^ide in its actual state at the time show piers w ith b 

pilasters at the four angles, w hile the re^toration repre- 
sents piers w ith engaged columns. I shall take, as a 
basis for reconstruction, the two draw ings w hich may 
be taken to show the actual state <T the tomb in 1860-61, 
together ^\'ith the present remaiiw of the monument, 
including the newl)' disco\ ered detail. 

d'he ])lan of the ground story (Pig. 64) is giwn from 
meawirenients taken by Dr. Prentice, \\ ho entered the 
tomb with difficult}' through a hole broken in the wall 
aboN c the doorwa}’, and fijund fix e unpublisheil inscrip- 
tions- upon the sides of the sarcophagi within the ar- 
cosolia. d'he chjorway is now entirel}' choked with soil and debris, and the interior of 
the tomb is filled uj) to the tops of the sarcophagi, d'he low er portions of the tomb in 

' l.a S\ lie ( 'cntr.ilc. I’l-. 70, 7 I. I’.ir! Ill.iiof-. 157-161. 
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this part were he\\ n from the solid rock to a level of about .50 m. above the crowns of 
the arcosolia (Fig. 65). The piers between the lateral arcosolia, which supported the 
trans\ crse arch, are of cut stone, as are the jambs of ^ 

b-H 

the doorway and all of the structure above the arcosolia, 
including the transverse arch, which carries the slabs F*; 

of the ceiling, and the wall arch at the east end. In tF 

this portion of the structure, all of w Inch is in situ, my 

plan does not difter materially from the other ; but in yr T ^ ^ ^ ^ / 

the lower portico the first discrepancies appear. The , _ - ■ 

plan in Plate 71 of “ La Syrie Centrale ” shows five 
free-standing cedumns, as I have said ; the ‘‘ actual state ” Vv 

shown in Plate 70 gives an engaged c<^lumn, one free- ' d' ^ r y ' 
standing column, and the base of another, all so disposed d ■ ^ ' ' ' f ' ... . 

that the whole number of columns could be only four, I'ig. 65. Section c d, actual state, 
showing that there was an error somewhere in the presentation of the monument. I 
have placed six free-standing columns in the same space (Fig- 66), in view of neces- 
sities of reconstruction (conditioned by the arrangement of the superstructure) to be 
discussed presently, and have retained the engaged column beside the anta. More- 
A over, I ha\e placed an architrave, drawn from 

fragments with an inscription ' upon them, above 
these columns, to carry the ends of the slabs that 
formed the ceiling of the portico ; for there is no 
/bv ri' fv'i TTV example in this region in which such slabs are 

-w— —7 ^ laid directly upon the capitals, and there is no 

' ' '' " — other place where this architra\'e could be placed 

in M. de X'ogiie's restoration except at the top 
a: |xj ic ^ l£ fht; upper tomb chamber, w here 

t F inscription could not be seen so well. In 

^ fF|J|FlXjL the east ele\ ation of the upper story I ha\ e re- 

' tained the pilaster shown in the “actual state" 
f - s' m (*,| "li'ij jlLi 'iij M of Plate 70, giving it the same dimensions, and 

' ^ ^ t f R f ^ '' have used six columns, of course, as below. The 

' '• ' ii * J ^ ' f ‘ between these columns is .90 m. ; and this 

.j. ^ brings us to the discussion of the south elevation. 

Fig. 66. Fast elevation, restored. w here Only one story could be seen. Xear the 

west angle of this side, face down, in a field, the new detail mentioned above was found : 
this is a slab of black basalt, .91 m. long and .69 m. wide, and could have been nothing 
else than a section of a parapet. It is notched at both ends, leaving a prelection to be 
inserted in posts. Both sides are smoothly dressed, and an inscription - carved upon 
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Fig. 66. East elevation, restored. 
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a sunken panel on one side contains the names of those w ho, as we know from other 
inscriptions, were the owners of the torn!). Xo l)ctter place can be found tor this slab 

than between the col- 
umns of the south fa- 
(,'ade, the place nearest 
to its present position. 
T'his shouhl Ri\e us 
the space between the 
columns, and such a 
spacinp' allows fi\ e in- 
tercolunmiations, or six 
columns (I do. 67) ; for 
if we attempt to place 
two such slabs between 
each pair of columns 
we should ha\e to 
make the intercolum- 
niations too wide for 
any number (.)f columns 
e.xcept two, which is manifestly too few. In this elevation (Idg. 68) I ha\ e widened 
the central intercolumniation to accommodate the doorway of the tomb chamber. 

which must have 
been of fairly large 
proportions, judg- 



l omb of Oiogencs (»o c.Tlled), at Ha'^. from the -'outhuc-.t. 
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ing from the size of 
an inscribed lintel ' 
found by Dr. Pren- 
tice, which was al- 
most certainlv a 
lintel of a doorw ax 
in this tomb, d'he 
of this 
space necessitates 
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w idening 


b;. Plan nt ujiper ^tor\’. 

the narrowing of the piers at the angles; but this 
is a minor detail. T he drawings in " La S) rie 
Centrale " show no means of approach to the 
upper story; but 1 am inclined to beliexe that 
6,S. S(juth ele\ atiuii, re-itdrcd. and SertKjn AIJ. there were steps, substantialh' like those shown 
in Idgs. 67 and 68. The arrangement of the other details is copied directly from 

' Part 111 , in-ic . 165. 




TOMBS 


M. de X'ogiie’s publication, though slightly different profiles are given to the moldings. 
They arc all represented by fragments on the site — the cornices, the architraves 

(Tig. 69), the stones of the pyramid ; all, in fact, but the capitals 

of the columns. The arrangement and disposition of the burial- . ) 

places are discussed by Dr. Prentice in Part III of this publica- / 

tion, based upon the inscriptions found by him and by MM. de ^ 

\ ogiie and W’addington on the site. 


Ruweha. tomu.' I he remaining temple tomb is \ \ 

situated in Ruveha, at the opposite end of the town from the ' 

C tl 

site of the similar structure dated 384 a.d. (sec page 1 13). It is Fig. 69. ProiiiL-s of molding^;, 
manifestly later than the other tomb ; but how' much later, it cap of podium : architra\ e of 

, . lower portico; molding below 

difficult to determine. I he presence of the earlier tomb makes pyramid; d, architrave of peii- 

• • • •• ■'tvle 

it possible that this one may ha\ e been built in imitation of it 

at any period ; but there seems to have been but little disposition on the part of the 
architects of this region to copy monuments. Their resources were apparently inex- 
haustible, and the endless variety represented in their tomb structures would show 
that they took full ad\-antage of them. The tomb, though reproducing the earlier 
monument in a general way, differs from it in arrangement and proportions.^ The 
podium, A\ hich here also contained a sepulchral chamber, was higher than that of the 
other tomb, and there seems to ha\ e been no aj)proach to the pronaos. The super- 
structure is much lower in its pro- 
portions, giving a rather sejuat 
effect. The details are treated in a 
more careless manner, and the de- 
partures from classic models are 
far more apparent than in the other 
tomb. The location of this monu- 
ment is especially confusing when 
we come to a discussion of its 
probable date. It stands within the 
walled courtvard of the “ Bizzos 
Church " and occupies a position 
on the north of the church, almost 

Tempk tomb at Ruweha. 

symmetrical with the tomb of 
Bizzos on the south side. Now this church is not dated, but when it is compared in 
detail \vith the dated buildings of Northern Syria it finds its place in the sixth century. 
Again, if this Bizzos, son of Pardos, was the bishop of Seleukeia who bore that name, 
we ha\'e other grounds for this assignment. But the questic^n arises, WAs this tem- 



l.a S\rie C'eiitrale. I’l. 91. 
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pie tomb earlier or later than the church ? I think it is not unsafe to answer that it 
was earlier. It is not inconceivable that Bizzos should have placed his church and 
his own tomb with reference to the position of another tomb, perhaps that of his 
ancestors, which might have been built a century or e\'en more before. 


Ill 


CIVIL ARCIIITLCTLRL 


Public Buildings. Numerous large public buildings, baths chiefly, so far as we 
may judge from the remains, were built in Northern Syria during the fifth century. 
The most notable of them is at Serdjilla, in the Djebel Riha. There is another large 
building at il-Barah, that has been broken up for building material, so that its plan is 
unrecognizable, which also may have been a public bath. It stands on the east side 
of the wadi that separates the ruined city from the modern town. .At Frikya there 
are the remains of an equally large structure, that has also been despoiled to build 
the modern village. This, too, may have been a bath. Its position, in the lower part 
of the ruins, would add weight to this conjecture. At Hass, Ruweha, and Der Sambil 
we found dilapidated remains of large buildings. All of them, so far as may be 
judged from fragments of details, may be assigned to the fifth century. Public build- 
ings seem to ha\’e been rarer in the more northerly sections of the country, and here 
again their destruction has been complete. The most extensive ruin in the Djebel 
Barisha was found at Babiska. It was a structure of extensi\'e and highh' articulated 



Ruin of large building .it Babiska, from the soutlnve.st. 


ground plan, and of 
unusual height. The 
great central chamber 
extended up through 
three stories of rooms 
on either side of it. 
The fall of the lofty 
walls has so completely 
filled the interior that 
it would be impossible 
to determine its pur- 
pose w ithout removing 
the debris, d'he photo- 
graph of tliisruin shows 
its extent and height. 
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SerdjillA. P.ATHS/ 473 A.D. The baths at Serdjilla, which were published by M. de 
Vogiie, are reproduced here as the finest example of their kind that has been preserved. 
We were so fortunate as to discover an b 

inscription in the mosaic pavement of the I' ” 1 

main hall, giving the date of the baths as ^ ^ ^ I 

473 A.D. It was buried in .50 m. of soil I ..^i — | „ ^ o ' U n i 

and debris, and escaped the notice of the I ^ ^ ^ | j 

discoN’erers of the building. This mosaic | 

is described elsewhere in these chapters 
(page 289). Xo further description of the i 

building and its interesting arrangement 

of rooms need be gi\’en. I have adopted I , .:. . A -VArrTg 

the divisions made by M. de \’ogue. The ^ j i j '' | j— ^ ^ 

only new light shed upon the monument | ' | ! ! .- - -f EEEfj 

by the inscription is with regard to its pi„. pian of bathl7serdjiiia.= 
history. The baths were built for the />’. emr.ince ; c. cuno.han; a fur. 

nacc; /:, alvcum; c, c% p, Nii<l.itoria ; tep- 

convenience of the town by one Julianos ularuini : O’, main hall; A*, “Cafe.*’ fc — j 

and his wife Domna, in the year 473 a.d. There is no suggestion of pagan allusion, 
as we might expect to find in a bath inscription of earlier date, and there is nothing- 
in the inscription or in the mosaic pictures that suggests Christianity, although the 
inhabitants of the town and the builders of the baths were undoubtedly Christians, 

as their fathers had 
bee^n^ 

main' hall, and those 

'^v - P C’’ that carried the arched 

■ .' ' ..H entrance to the small 

chamber at its south- 

^ sJ'' * " ' east angle, had capi- 

. tals of good, late Co- 

iHP,hcba'th.at.scrdj.iia.tromthe.outh. rinthian design, and 

the coupled windows 

in the second stor\' of the east wall are provided w ith moldings like those of the apse 
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<*jk V 
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Public bathh at .Scriijilla, from the boiith. 


in the second stor\- of the east wall are provided w ith moldin; 
windows in the church at Mshabbak (see page 146). 


‘ l.a S\ rie Centrale. PK, 55-57. See aPo Re\ tie .Vrclieologi([ue. 1901. II. ji]). 62-76. 


Prom l.a S\iie Centrale. I’l. 55. 





Jjaih at Scrdjilla, from the bouthuc't. "Cate" on tlic right. 


Serdjibleh. iH’iiLic I'.r ii.i W’e found two public Ituilding's in the north that 
cannot be identified as churches; thev are not baths, nor can the\- be connected \\'ith 
any other building's in the regi(.)n. I insert them here because their details indicate 
that they belong to the fifth century. One of them is at Serdjibleh, in the Djebel 
I lalakah : the other is at Banakfiir, in the Djebel Barisha. 

d'he former building stands ([uite b}' itself between the ruin known as Srir and the 
ruined t(jwn of Serdjibleh. It is an oblong undix ided structure x\ ith high walls, ha\'- 
ing a doorwa}' on either side and one at the west end, a row of round-topped windows 
high up on either side, a pair of coupled lajund-tojfped windoxvs, separated by an 

Ionic jhlaster, abox'e the west en- 
trance, and single winchwx'S in the 
gables. The fhxjr cenisists of long 
slabs of stone. Beneath this is a 
deep cr\ pt cut in the lix ing rock 
and dix'ided bx’ txx'o lanx s of ^cpiare 
monolithic piers xx hich support the 
st(jne slab-^ of the })ax ement. d'his 
crypt is entered from the outside 
by a .staircase near the southxxest 
angle, d'here is nothing within to 
designate it a^ a place of se|)ulture: 
the xxalls are not plastei'ed, as those 
of a cistern xxoidd haxe been ; it is, 
in other words, impossible to sax 
lor x\ hat purp( ist' ;iiix' poi'tii m of the 



Public liuilding ;u Serdjibleh. 
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builtling' was used. The whole structure is devoid of ornament but for its cymatium 
cornice, the Ionic pilaster betu’een the west windows, and the simple ornamental disks 
upon the flat lintels of its doewways. 


Banakfur. public buii.dinc. a buildinp' similar to the above in | 

plan and arrangement, but slightly more decorated, stands on the | 

western outskirts of the ruined town of Banakfur. In this case there I 

\vere two doorways on the south side. The long slabs of the pave- | 

ment, which are better preserved than in the building at Serdjibleh, 

^\■ere laid cross\vise up to within three meters of the east wall, \\ here 

they were raised to their full thickness and laid lengthwise, making a 

platform at this end of the building. This portion has almost all fallen S S 

in ; but I found in the debris in the crypt two well-turned columns WjUf T 

with Corinthian capitals, sections of a molded architrave, and two 

panels of a balustrade. There was, judging from these details, a colon- 

nade upon the platform; but whether the balustrade stood between 

the columns or formed a parapet for a balcony above them one cannot p^Wic building at 

say. The high round-headed windows have incised moldings, and 

the portals are provided with that form of decoration that is entirelv nati\e to the 

region. The jambs are perfectly plain, but upon the lintel is a trapezoidal plate in 

relief, adorned with shallow horizontal moldings cut oft' sharply at the inclined ends of 



Piiblu: building at ISanakfur, from the Miutlieast. 


the plate, with a large 
circular S)'mbolic disk 
in the center. Above 
this is a crude attemjit 
at a cornice of acanthus 
leax’es. There are foun- 
dations on the south 
side of the building that 
may ha\'e carried an 
open portico ; but all 
other traces of it have 
disappeared. 

Shops and Bazaars. 

The shops of the fifth 
century are substantialh' 


like those described as belonging to the preceding century (see page 127), but these 


later examples are far better preserved. The same plain rectangular st\ le, almost 
de\ oid of moldings, that we ha\ e seen in the ecclesiastical residences, continued to 
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be employed for this kind of architecture. A large number of examples, especially in 
the Djebel Barisha, luu e roofs of stone for the upper story of the long porticos, long 

slabs of stone being- 
laid from the upper 
architra\ e of the por- 
tico to a projecting 
molding, of ox'olo 
form, at the top of the 
front wall of the build- 
ing. The protruding 
ends are often carved 
with moldings, as in 
the example at Brd)is- 
ka, a photograph of 
which is given at the 
bottom of this page. 
It will be noticed that 
the spaces between 
the piers of the loggia have been partly built up with small, uneven stones. This is the 
work of modern Bedawi shepherds, who, in winter, occasionally use these buildings 
as shelter for their flocks. Structures of this character and style are found in large 
numbers in all the larger ruined towns of the north. In numerous instances they stand 
on opposite sides of a broad street, presenting an interesting similarity to the modern 
bazaars of the Orient. In other cases the shops were built facing each other, but the 
passage between them was closed at one end by a high wall with only a ^mall doorway 



Bazaars at Babiska, northern (tart of the town. 


in it. Occasionally 
these structures faced 
upon a large open 
square which probabh' 
formed a market-place, 
with stables on one 
side. The ruined tcjwn 
of Ba'udeh, situated on 
the northeastern edge 
of the Djebel Barisha 
not far from the great 
Roman road, is cf)m- 
])osed almost exclu- 
.si\'el\' of buildings of 
this character. 



Bazaar', at Baln'-ka, southoni part oftho town. 
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D ated dwellings arc not wanting for the fifth century, and those that we have 
represent various degrees of domestic luxury. 




Der Seta, housi:,' 412 a.d. The earliest dated example was found at Der Seta; 
its inscription gives the year 412 of our era. It is one of the houses published by 
M. de \Mgue. It will be seen, however, upon comparing the photograph with the 
detail drawing in Plate 100, that two lintels were confused by M. de \d3gue ; for the 
lintel of the plate is not the lintel of the inscription,^ which belongs elsewhere. The 
lintel of the photograph, which bears the inscription, is quite as interesting as the 
other. Its decoration consists of a frieze of disks surmounted by a dentil mold 
beneath a cornice, the cavetto molding of which is ornamented with rosettes. The 
dentils and the cavetto represent a survival of 
classic style ; but the disks and the rosettes give 
quite another impression. Beside the doorway 
may^ be seen Jlie sockets ^ 

moldings, the large colonnaded houses of the 

fifth century, in the more northerly districts, ife' %■' ' 

may be divided into three general classes; ' U 4 ^^;' '* * 

(i) those whose porticos are of the simplest ■ ' ’ 'iv- , 

rectangular style, their only moldings being ' l^.V’ 

those of the architraves : (2) those which are like *' 

, ^ , , 1 , Doornav of hou!^L' at DOr Seta. 

the loregomg, w ith the difference that moldcal 

or corbeled caps are added to the plain rectangular piers ; and (3) those w hich have a 
colonnade of piers, with or without caps, below, and columns of difterent styles 
aboN’c. The house A\ ith columns in both stories was not unknown in the north, as we 
shall see ; but this degree of magnificence is more characteristic of the residence por- 
tions of the houses of the Djebel Riha. Houses of three stories, though not uncom- 
mon in the more norther!)' district, are rare among the ruins in the Djebel Riha. 
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Doornav of hou!^L‘ at Dor Seta. 


T.a S\ rie Centrale, PI. loo. 
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(i) Serdjibleh. house I, 471 A.D. A dated house of the first type was found at 
Serdjibleh. An inscription' upon its u])per arcliittaue gives the date 471 a.d. 1 his 

architrave is provided 



Porticos of Hou'-e 1 at Serdjibleh. 


with moldings charac- 
teristic of the period : 
three bands of etpial 
witlth below a cyma- 
tium. It is hollowed out 
abo\'e, to form a rain- 
gutter. The lower 
architra\'e suggests 
fourth -century style, 
its profile being cut in 
right lines. The piers 
arc absolutely plain 
rectangular monoliths. 
The residence portion 
of this building is in 
ruins. It was built of 
rather small ITocks of 
stone of irregular sizes, 


a sort of masonry that seems to have been an easy prey to earthcpiake. This building 
faced directlv upon a street, and may have been built for shops, but it is not nearly so 


long as the bazaars of this region usually are. 


Dehes. house, a single house 
in this st}'le, with one compartment 
in each floor, was found at Dehes, 
near the church at the v est end of 
the town. Its two-storied portico 
consists of a loggia above and an 
open vestibule below, each com- 
posed of two rectangular piers 
between the projecting walls of the 
house, \\ hich are returned to form 
deep pilasters. A single course of 
stone was laid between the jiilas- 
ters and the walls of the wstibule, 
lea\ ing onl\The central opening for 
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entrance. The capitals of the piers of the lower st(jry are of trapezoidal section and 
are ornamented with incised designs upon the outer face. The lower architrave is 
perfectly ]dain, as are the piers and architrave of the loggia abo\ e ; but the parapet of 
the loggia is adorned with panels of elaborate designs, and the outer face of the pilas- 
ter is ornamented with incised moldings. The whole is an attractive and well-planned 
little residence, nuxlest and unpretentious. 


(2) found no dated examples of the second class, which was the most common 
style of house in the Djebel il-A‘la 
and the Djebel Harisha ; but there 
are many well-preserved speci- 
mens in which the profiles of the 
moldings are exactly similar to 
those of the house at Serdjibleh. 


Bashakuh. house. An illus- 
tration from Bashakidi will suffice 
for the type. It will be seen that 
the architrave moldings are the 
same as those at Serdjibleh, and 
that the piers in both stories ha\-e 
square caps with moldings on all 
four sides repeating the profile of 
the upper architrave. Here we find 
the parapet of the upper stor\' still in place, a paneled slab between every pair of piers. 
The panels show an interesting \'ariety of moldings. The lower architra\'e is perfecth’ 
plain. There are other good examples of the same style of house in this town, and 
also at Bakirha, Bamukka, Dehes, and many other sites. 



at i!;Uhakuh. 


Dehes. \ illa. There is a \ illa on the southern outskirts of Dcdies the residence 
portion of which conforms tt) this style, d he plan of this \ ilia is that of t\\ (j double 
houses facing one another upon a narrow courtyard w ith thin, high walls at the ends. 
Both stories ha\ e rectangular piers w ith molded capitals, and the parapet is essentialh' 
like that at Bashakidi. 


(3) Serdjibleh. luu sr: h, 47071 a.d. d'he thiixl class of colonnaded house is 
admirably illustrated in another house at Serdjibleh, that has an inscription upon its 
upper architra\e uith the date 470 71 a.d. d'he lower portico in this example is as 
plain as that of the first class, and its architrave is dewoid of moldings; but the upper 
story consists of short columns with molded bases, and capitals in debased forms of all 
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thi ‘ce orders. The upper architr:i\ e is molded in fashion similar to the other example 
at the same plaee. Here we find the parapet intaet, the surface of each slab being 

di\dded into two, and, in one case, 
into four panels. Christian sym- 
bols are in evidence in raised disks 
upon the central section of the 
architrave, in several panels of the 
parapet, and upon the lintel of one 
of the doorways of the house. 
Considerable portions of the house 
w alls are standing ; they are laid in 
small blocks of irregular sizes, 
w hile the framing of the doorways 
and windows is of large blocks, 
entirely plain but for the ornamen- 
tal svmbolic disk abo\ e one of the 
doorways. Houses of this class 
are \ ery common in all parts of the 
three mountain groups of the north, though in most cases the lower colonnade is pro- 
vided with molded caps, or caps with brackets on either side. 

Dauwar. HOt'Si': I. Beautiful specimens of this class mav l)e seen at Dauwar, in 
one of which the little courtyard 
before the house is entered bv a 
doorwa)' with an o\erhanging 
shade-stone, beneath which is a 
finely carved lintel w ith dentil mold 
and deeply caiwed door-cap, suj^- 
ported at either end by a graceful 
engaged cokmnette with twisted 
shaft and daintv cap. d he portico 
of the house itself is \ er\' like that 
of the second house described at 
Serdjibleh, except that the scpiare 
piers of the portico cjf the low er 
store’ are j)ro\ided with molded 
caps. 

Ma'ramaya. iiorsi;. .Another 
interesting house of this tvpe was 



lV>rU(.U's ut luJiHc at Ma’raiiuUa. 
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found at Ma'ramaya. It differs from the foregoing examjdes in minor details only, 
d'he caps of the lower portico have moldings on the outer face only, there being a 
bracket at either side of the cap ; the inner side is plain. The capitals of the upper story 
are all of the same design, a debased Ionic with long neck. Below the astragal of the 
column is a narro\\’ molding like saw-teeth. An interesting feature here is the parapet, 
which appears on the outside, like those described above ; but each panel serves as the 
back of a huge stone settle, with dec}) seat and high arms, that stood between the 
columns, facing the front of the house, like those in a much older house at Silffu’a (see 
page 8i). The photograph was taken from the ruins of the front wall of the house, 
looking toward the colonnade. The absence of the wooden floor and roof gix es the 
stone seats an uncomfortable-lookiny situation; but restore these, and one mav sec at 
once how lu.xurious the lo<mia of a house like this might have been. A number of 
houses of this kind are preserved at Kbkanaya. 

Kokanaya. hou.sp: i. In one example the bases of the columns are omitted, and 
the shafts are set directly upon the lower architrax'c. The three columns that are 
still in situ show three st)des of 
capitals: a debased Ionic, an uncut 
Corinthian without volutes, and a 
nondescript sc[uare capital with a 
broad, flat leaf at each angle and a 
disk upon each face. The mold- 
ings of the upper architrave are of 
excellent profile. At either end of 
the facj'adc they are broken at a right 
angle and brought down a short 
distance along the wall at either 
end of the portico. A single slal) 
of the parapet, divided into two 
panels, is in place ; the lower archi- 
tra\ e is quite plain, but the piers of 
the lo^\■er story ha\ e molded caps. 

Kokanaya. house ii. In the northern part of the town there is another house, the 
porticos of which are even better preserved. Here the columns of the upper portico 
ha\ e no proper bases, but the shafts are elevated upon cubical blocks that ha\ e little 
panels car\ ed upon their outer faces. The capitals are of one style, a good example 
of uncut Corinthian ; but the most interesting feature here is the stone roof of the por- 
tico, one of the few of its kind that ha\'e been preser\ e(.l. d'he front wall of the house is 
of course standing, to support its end of the stone root of the portico; but the rear 
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and side walls of the house have entirelv fallen down. As the illustration shows, 
we may look through the doorways and windows of the front wall into the open eoun- 



HoU'.c II at Kokanaya. 


try far bevond. The lower story of the colonnade is filled u]) with soil and the debris 
of modern walls that ha\'e been built between the columns and ha\'e fallen again. 

KokanayA. house III.' Kdkanaya is also the site of a most charming single house 
which was published b\- M. de \'ogue Here again the lower caps are molded on one 

face and have corbels at either side. 
Here, too, we find the loggia roofed 
with slabs of stone, and a stone 
settle between the columns. The 
most striking feature, jwrhajis, is 
the cutting down of the order at one 
end of the loggia, in a manner un- 
heard of in classic or Renaissance 
architecture, but one quite charm- 
ing in its naivete. The architrave 
moldings ^vere brought down ])er- 
pendicularl)’ from the higher to the 
lower le\el. d'he details are ex- 
([uisite in design and techni(pie. 
d he Ionic capitals ha\'e well-car\ ed 
\olutes, echinus carwd with the 
egg and dart, and a lim; bead molding at the neck. This little re.^idenee is called by 
the nati\es “the king's house." 

O 

' I,a S\rie (Vntr.ilc. I’l. 104. 
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Dauwar. house II. A single residence, somewhat differenth' arranged as to its 
faCj'ade, was found at Dauwar. d he lower story or \ estibule has three openings, the 
central opening being 
a broad arch sup- 
ported on piers. The 
rectangular openings 
on either side do not 
extend to the ground, 
being like large win- 
clows. The loggia 
consists of one column 
and one sc^uare pier, 
which suggests a re- 
building at some pe- 
riod in ancient times. 

The shaft of the col- 
umn is of polygonal 
section. 

Der Sim'AN. house. 

There is a well-pre- 
served three - story 



House II at Dauwar. 



House at Der Siiivan. 


house at Der Sim ‘an, 
with porticos in all 
three stories still intact. 
The portico of the 
lower st(U'\' consists of 
three scpiarc piers with 
scjuare l)racketed caps. 
The colonnade of the 
middle door has three 
columns with bracketed 
capitals of the Ionic 
order. The lower por- 
tions of the columns 
are sc[uared to receic e 
the ends of the slabs 
of a parapet. The col- 
umns of the up])ermost 
story are also of a de- 
based Ionic order, \\ ith 
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molded bases set upon plinths ; the architrave above them is molded in the usual style 
of the fourth century. In the middle story two coupled windows, separated by a 
narrow block adorned with an engaged colonnette of the Ionic order, opened out upon 
the portico. 

Djuwaniyeh. HOimn. The style and technique of the beautiful little house at 
Kokanaya are repeated in a dwelling of the \illa t\pe at Djuwaniyeh. Here we 
find a long portico with two stories of columns. Both architra\'es arc well molded; 



Huiwe at Djuuaniych. 

the Ionic and four-angled capitals are of the same design as those at Kokanaya, and 
the groox ed capital, seen in the early church at ITlbiska (see page 133), is introduced. 
I his design is repeated in the caps of the pilasters at cither end of the upper colon- 
nade. I he panels (jf the balustrade are carx ed \\ ith rich and x aried patterns of diaper- 
xx ork. I his is the largest and most ornate house north of the Djebel Riha, and. 
judging from the dates of the splendid tombs of the toxx n, it may belong to the earlx' 
part of the fifth century. 

‘ArshIn. housi:. Houses of three stories xverc common in the fifth centurx', thexugh 
the earthejuakes hax^e spared xery fexe of them. The front xxall of a three-storv 
house is one of the fexv structures standing at the site of ‘Arshin, on a ridge near the 
southern end of the Djebel Barisha. The style is very jdain ; the lintel of the loxx'est 
do(jrx\ax', xxith its molded cornice and symbolic disks, is the only decoration remain- 
ing. A bracket molding, extending across the x\ hole fayatle just abox e the doorxx ays 
and xx iiuhnx s of the mid-story, suggests that a stone floor xx as used fim this portion 
of the ])orticos, xx hich doubtless existed here in three stories. On the right of the 
fagade stands a small section of a colonnade of the ordinarx’ fifth-century Ionic stx le. 
d'his may give a clue to the form of the colonnades of the house. 
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Djebel RihA. For the more extensive and elaborate type of dwelling we must 
turn again to the Djebel Riha. Plans were altered but little from the fourth-century 
models, as maybe seen from the plan of a \'illa at Ruweha (I'ig. 72). It became 
common to substitute piers for walls between the 
compartments in the ground story, and often in the 
upper story. The single vestibule is more frequently 
used, and the buildings on either side of it are carried 
up for an upper story, a\ hich often appeared as an 
open loggia in the outer wall. Moldings are more 
lavishly used. In many of these houses the door- 
ways are often provided with jamb and lintel mold- 
ings, and many of the windows, some of which are 
round-headed, also have their own ornament in the 
form of lintel decoration. In the house, the plan of 
which is given in I'ig. 72, there is a richly carved 
molding extending across the entire fagade just above 
the lintels of the doorways and windows, while a 
carved cornice adorns the interior walls of the 
vestibule. 

Der Sambil. The corbeled capital, i.e., the capital of Tuscan form, with brackets 
on either side below the architrave, seems to have been the popular form for this 
century. This is often used alternately in a colonnade with capitals of the same stvle, 
without brackets, as in a fine house at Der Sambil. The architrave here is of the 
profile that we have seen in dated homses of the fifth century, consisting of two bands 

and a cymatium. The 
upper colonnade was 
of a good Corinthian 
type, as may be seen 
i n t h e e n ga ge d c ol u m n 
at the left end of the 
colonnadc,which,\\ ith 
a doorway and sec- 
tion of wall adjoining 
it. is the only portion 
of the loggia in situ, 
d'he doc^rwavs and 
windows ha\'e no 
frame moldings, but 

Hou^e at DCr s.tmbii. ha\ e molded caps. 
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Khirbit Hass, iku si:. A example of the larger double house of this period 

i> one of the numerous t\\o-stor\' dwellinp's that make up the town of Khirbit Hass. 

Its cohjimades ha\e 
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Front u.ill of Hoiwc III .it Klnrliit H.'i".. 'Iiowiii^ fallen (.oiuimi^ ofjiortiio, . 

\\•md(.)^\■s. ( )t the ordi- 

nar\- rounel-toppcd niches there are but two. one on the left of the lower left-hand 
doorwax' and one in the eorrespondinp' position in the floor abo\e. In the middle of 
the fat,ade, at the point where the interieir traiwxerse wall is bc.inded with the front 
wall, there fs a niche in 

b(jth stories that re- - ‘ ,V;.f 

^ - ' ’ I ^ . 

sembles the windows. - 'A 

I'lti^i form of niche i^ J i ^ ‘ 

not common, d'he end 'A . ■ ^ 

n ro 1 Be -■ 

wall-^ ot the house are, . • V '• 

a^ usual, brought out 

there is a .^mall window 

in this w cdl in the upper ^ 

story. In the east end , . --f- ' 

of the tipper floor there 

is a doorway xxdiich " •- EsA,. . '■.' w- - -y ■ 'I*'. '. -"t ■-•« 

1 . 11 Ifnil tt.ill Ilf Huiol in at Khiiliit H.in... 

ojieiied ( )ut Uj)on a l)al- 

con\- that extended the entire depth of the house and was supported upon four corbels 
that are still in place, d'he sockets for wooden floor beams, and the smaller hob s for 
its roof cox eriny, max’ be plainlx’ seen in the illustration, d'he wall of the courtx ard 


unforttinatelx' fallen, 
but the house itself 
and its courtxard are 
particularlx' xxell pre- 
serx ed. d'he front xx all 
shoxx's a doorxxax' and 
a xvindow for each of 
the rooms; each of 
these openings has a 
flat frieze and a mokled 
door-cap abox e it, but 
there are no jamb 
moldinws. ddie usual 


Front u.ill of H oiwc III .it Klnrliit H.'i".. showing fallen (.oiuimi^ ofjionios 
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Ifnil tt.ill ot llou^e 111 at Khiiliit H.r 
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was but one story high, and was entered bv a \ estibule in the middle, opposite the 
house. ( )n either side of this entrance were the stables. 

Serdjilla. iiorsiL" ( )ne (jf the most perfectiv preseiwetl houses in the njebel Riha 
is that local!)' known as the “Cafe," beside the public bath> at Serdiilla. It is untwuallv 
wide tor a sinyie 
house, and is two 
rooms deep, an e.\- 
t r a o r d i n a r \ ’ arrange- 
ment for this rep'ion. 

M. de Wyytie pub- 
lished this charminp' 
little buildiny alomj 
with the baths. It 
unquestionably had 
some connection with 
the baths, and was 
doubtless of the same 
period. It has two 
stories of colonnades 
with corbeled capitals ’’ 

of the Tuscan order, and a molded architrave the profile of which seems to have been 
characteristic of the fifth century, ddie plan of this house may be seen in Fig. 70, 
where it appears with that of the baths. 

Vestibules. The arched \ estil)ule. so C(.)mmon in the Djebel Riha, was not tm- 
kn(')wn in the more norther!)' districts, where it is alwa\ s found in its simple form, i.e., 

a single wstibule with arched outer opening 
and rectangular doorwax' x\ ithin. The>e are to 
be seen at Rankusa, Dauwar, and other large 
sites. But the usual form found in the north 
has no arch, both openings being rectangular, as 

Kokanaya. \'i;s i iiu'i.r , 431 .x.d. d'hi^ i,-^ 
dated, I:)\' an inscri])tion,“ 431 .x.o. d'he outer 
' doorwav is conqxosed of large stones aiul i> ele- 
x'oiel of ornament of an\' kiml, w hile- tlie lintel of 
• . the inner j)ortal is enricheel with a characteristie 

W'^tii'uic c)i .1 iiou-e ,it K.>k,in.i\,i. set of f I Itli -evn tu I' \' moldings, inehuling tlu- 

dentil molding. Slabs of stone were laid fiom one lintel to the othei', to form the roof. 

' I,. I .S_\ nc Ce'iitr.ile. I'K. 55-57. - I'art HI. iii'i 57 


may be seen in an example at Kbkanava. 





CHAPTER VI 

ARCHITECTURE OF THE SIXTH CENTURY 


sixth century was the final epoch in the great post-classical period of Northern 

Syria. It was the century that saw the elaboration and perfection of all the 

architectural moti\'es that had been initiated and de\ eloped in the two centuries jire- 

ceding. It was the centurv which produced the Church of St. Simeon Stylites ' at 

Kal'at Sim'an, the most magnificent early Christian ruin in the world, and the splendid 

churches of Kalb Lauzeh, Der Termanin, Bankusa, and Ruweha, besides numerous 

tombs and dwellings of yreat beautv. It should be borne in mind that this same 

century witnessed the culmination of the Byzantine style in the capital of the liastern 

Empire, which Constantine had established beside the Bosporus, and the extension of 

that st\ le thnniyhout (dreece, and even to Italy. Vet this architecture of Northern 

Syria bears no closer relation to that style than it does to the (dreek architecture of 
^ •> 

the time of Alexander the (dreat, from which, in reality, it traces a more direct descent 
than from the purely Roman architecture of the early empire. 

The sixth-centur}' architecture of Northern Syria represents the development of a 
local style alread}" two, if not three, centuries old. The methods of construction, com- 
position, and ornament already established were simjdy carried to a higher degree of 
expression. The elemental forms of ground plans and the arrangement of superstruc- 
tures were not materiall}’ altered ; minor innox ations were intr(xduced in these matters, 
it is true, but the distinguishing features of the edifices of this century are mainly those 
which pertain t(j ornament, d he progress of exterior decoration and of interior em- 
bellishment had been marked during two hundred years; it now assumed its final, or 
x\ hat became perforce its final, form. 

Some minor innovations of plan and arrangement are to be found in the buildings 
of this epoch. In the churches these are jiarticularly noticeable in the form of the apse 
and in the general scheme of proportions. In many instances the apse is wholly ex- 
posed ; even in churches of basilical plan, its whole depth often protrudes bexond the 
side chambers, or shoxx's between them, .as it had begun to do in the centurx' preceding. 

‘ I hurch w.i-i iimlouhtolly begun and carriL-d well on toward ( ompletion in the latter part of the tiftli ( entury, 

Init it is in large measure tlie ]motot}]>e of the si\th-( entury ( hundies, and liehmgs to the Lot epoi h. 

iSo 
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Apses of pol\ p;()nal plan are not unknown, and a new scheme of exterior decoration 
was in\’cntcd for the \\ hole east end. In many small churches and in a few large ones 
the cur\ed apse is dispensed with, and a rectangular sanctuary appears behind the 
chancel arch between the side chambers, with a straight wall across the entire east end, 
as in the older buildinQ's. 

The proporti(jn in ground plan is found to be that of 4 : 3 in incest of the churches 
with semicircular apses, while those with rectangular sanctuaries return to the old pro- 
portion of 3:2, although the entire length of the naye, including the sanctuary, is 
here taken into accc.iunt. ( )ccasionally the relaticjn of 4 ; 3 is found in churches y ithout 
apses; but I belieye this to be only in cases where a new church has been built ujion 
old foundations, as at Bakirha (see page 209). These proportions are fcjund to be based 
no longer upon the cubit of .555 m., but upon a foot of .37 m.. or two thirds of the old 
cubit.' 

.An innoyation in the system of the naye was introduced in four churches: the span 
of the arcades is greatl}' increased and their number is correspondingly reduced, and 
piers of rectangular or cruciform plan are substituted for columns, d'he portico or 
narthex becomes an integral part of the larger churches, and new metlu.ids of deco- 
ration are introduced for its adornment. (dnK’ (.me example of a church of central 
construction was found in Xorthern Syria, that at Midile_\'} a. d'his may ha\'e been a 
baptistery; it combines the polygonal plan of na\'e with the rectangular formation (.)f 
the ordinary east end in an interesting fashion. 

The cwolution of ornamental details is the most interesting development of the 
architecture of the sixth century in Xorthern Syria, d'he latent j)0S^il.)ilitics of the 
old st\ le of ornament were l.)rought out, and new decoratix e features were inx'ented. 
Moldings were the chief medium of ornamentation. ()penings of all sizes, wiiwlows 
and doorwax'S in eyery class of building, were proyided w ith deep moldings, incised 
(jr in relief; molded string-courses are used at eyer\- possible level, and base moldings 
are introduced in many buildings. An interesting feature in the use of moldings is 
to be seen in a number of monuments where the artist has chaiiged the directiem of a 
molding from the horizontal to the perpendicular, or \ ice wiva.- Instead ot returning 
the molding in miter form, he has simpK' curx ed it up or ilow n, as the ca>e may be, 
thus regarding the molding not so much as a trame lor an opening as in the light of 
a festoon that may be dra[)ed gracefully from one meml)er to another. But the most 
curious deyelopment in the treatment of moldings, and one peculiar to the more norrh- 
erly sections of the country, is the spiral looj) 3 in which moldings terminate at points 
\x here thev would otherwise end abru])tly. d'his is employed upon the lower ends oi 
jamb moldings in doorwax’s and xx iiuloxx s, at the ends of string-courses that are not 
to be carried around an angle, anel sometimes at the emls of architraxv mohlings. It 
suggests the knot at the end of a festoon or garland to prevent its unw inding. 1 his 

- See I'le. 


See p. 36. 


i I. p. 30. 


'■Ihi.l. 
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Wnidow with incTed moldint;^ tu Sakhrin. 


feature is certainly most nai\e and unusual and, one would sax, peculiar to X'orthcrn 
Syria, though something similar, on a very small scale, max' be seen in an out-of-the- 
x\ ax' tiothic ruin in distant Scotland — the chapter-house of the abbey at Dundrennan. 

In the early part of the centurx' ornamental pilasters xvere introduced, ostensibl}’ to 
carry the string moldings. The shaft portion of these pilasters is ornamented x\ ith 

xx idelx' sjmced groox es or channelings, ami 
their capitals are occasionallx' of free Co- 
rinthian design, though more fre([uentl_x' 
of geometrical patterns. Their bases are 
formed bx' breaking out the base molding 
of the building. Corbeled capitals con- 
tinued to be used for the colonnades of 
prix'ate residences, in connection xxith 
richlx' molded architrax'cs. The heax'y 
ovohx molding, scxmetimes richlx' carx'ed, 
sometimes ])lain, xxas em])loxeil much 
more e.xtraxagantlx' than in the centurx' 
preceding. It is found as a string-course 
in the ornament of pyramidal toml.)S, and 
as the crowning feature in the decoration of (.loorwaxs of buildings of all kinds. 
Wdndoxx'S are xariously treated: often they are rectangular, xariously jxroportioned, 
xx ith molded jambs and lintel, or, again, the lintel is cut to semicircular form and 
molded ; in other c.xamples the opening is rec- 
tangular, but the molding describes an arch upon 
the face of the lintel, leaxing a semicircular 
lunette abox'e the x\ indow, xxinch is either left 
plain or carxed xxith diaperxxork in hdiate or 
geometrical patterns. Intei'ior ornament is 
much more lax i^h in the larger churches than 
formerlx'. Capitals generally shoxv a free treat- 
ment of the Corinthian order, xx ith the acanthus 
leax es carefullv carxed, but often txxisted into a 
xx horl." Occasionallx’ one finds capitals carx ed 
in a style more like the Bx’zantine, though the 
bell shape of the classic form is retained, and 
the dosseret is not used. Less frequentlx' the 
ckTased Ionic cajfital (Lig. i8) occurs; a bizarre 
treatment of this in an engaged column is shoxx n 
in the accompanying illustration, '['he moKlings around the arch of the a])Sc aiv in 



IXng.resd < (iluinn Ilf upiici u ilnniudc .it "'tikhrin. 


' Sec t lLT 


It), p. 41. 
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several cases carried al()nc,r to tlie arches of the arcades, while string' moldings are- 
introduced below the clearstor)' A\'indows. Pilasters are frequentl)' ornamented with 
the groox es mentioned above, and are often introduced between the windows to carry 
arched moldings above them. The corbels that were usetl at the top of the clearstory 
^\■all to support the roof beams now often appear as the capitals of colonnettes \\ hich, 
themseh'es, rest upon corbels at the lower le\ el of the clearstory. 

It will be seen at once that all this elaborate exterior and interior carving, this 
careful study of design, is ver\' different from that of the Byzantine st\ le in Europe. 
The architects of these buildings had not onlva \'erv different inheritance and training 
from Justinian's architects, but were capable of far higher achie\-ements in the field 
of art. Anthemi(js and Isidoros were undoubtedly great engineers; their in\enti\e 
skill in de\ ising the pendenti\'es of Hagia Sophia, and their boldness in suspending 
the mighty d(mie upon them, were uncjuestionably the greatest scientific achievements 
of the time — the greatest, in fact, since the davs of the old Roman engineers; but 
the esthetic beauty of this great church depends in large part upon the use of an art 
which is not architecture, and Justinian's architects probably luad little to do with the 
mosaics w hich were the real beauty of their monument. As an edifice llagia Sophia 
is imposing, stupendous, awe-inspiring within, resplendent with precious marbles and 
mosaics. Its architectural details are meager. As seen from without it is an ungainlv, 
shapeless mass. S(.)me of the smallest churches in Northern Syria, on the other hand, 
though they ha\'e been in ruins these thirteen hundred years, are beautiful monuments 
of architecture both \\ ithout and within, admirably designed and gracefully piX)por- 
tioned. rich in carx'ing <jf high artistic epiality — the very antithesis of the Byzantine 
buildings. 

There are, of course, degrees of beauty among them. A number of dated churches 
of the sixth century are ([uite plain. One might almost go so far as to sa\' that a difter- 
ence may be traced between the churches of purely Sy rian origin and those in which 
the Oreek influence is predominant, the churches with Syriac inscriptions being, with 
one exception, plainer than the others, and ha\ ing their o^\■n peculiar st\ le of t)rnament. 
It is undoubtedly possible to trace a line of de\eloj)ment w ith more or less accuraew 
from the early part of the centur}' to its close, ddiis is true particularly of the churches. 
In the midst of the (driental motives of ornament and other architectural innoc ations 
of the si.xth centurv, there is a noticeable return to classic motives. I he accentuation 
ot hoi'izontal lines (see page 227). the external division of w alls into stories by the use 
of molded string-courses, the employment of ornamental pilasters (see page 191), the 
super])osition of orders (see page 186), the use of heavv cornices carried upon corbels 
(see page 223), and the depth and cariety of the profiles in moldings of all kinds, are- 
in many ways suggestic w of the earl\' Renaissance architecture of Italv. During the 
fourth and fifth centuries classical elements seemed to be disa}'pearing, while the u w- of 
Oriental elements appeared to be on the increase. But in the final period of architec- 
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tural clc\cl()j)incnt in Xorthcrn Central Svria there was plainh' a classic revival in 
which many classic forms w ere combined with ( )riental elements. A st} le w as thus 
de\'elopcd which was not an imitation of the ancient classic stvie, but, like the style of 
the earl}' Renaissance, blended classic methods of design with new elements, adapting 
them to the recpiirements and usage of the time. 


I 


CHURCHES 


Kal‘at Sim'an. cnuRCFi oi- ST. siMiLc^x STvmTi':s.' The completion of St. Sim- 
eon's Church, upon the site now known as Rabat Sim'an, early in the sixth centurv, 
umpiestionabl}' influenced contemporary and later church building to a marked de- 
gree. There could ha\'e been few Christians in Xorthern Central Syria who had not 
made one or more pilgrimages to Syria’s most famous Christian shrine. The count- 
less devotees who yearly wended their way up the sacred road to the top of St. Sim- 
e(m's Mount doubtless counted in their number many artists and craftsmen, who could 
not but gain new ins[)iration from what they saw about them, and w'hat thev learned 
that was new and beautiful in their art would naturally find expressit)n in later monu- 
ments of their own work. 



111 -uutli \wiil; (il ( iiiin h ol St. Siim.1111 Stgitc^, at Ktil'at Sinraii. the main entianie. 
'Sue \l, lie \iiL;iic'-. |iiiiiii( alioTi ol'tliU nioiuiiiiciit. i,a S\iie (Vntt.ilc, I'K. 131^-148. 
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-/, r^ee on iSi6, 1^7); southcin ha'ilic.i; ( *, }>a-o «>! M. Minrcin*' pillar; Z>, north portals {•^cc illiutration on pai^e 

Kjo) , A, western havilica, t'>tal]\ , /-, n.ntlK'X «'f •'••nthfin ha-'iln.a i^ec illu''trati‘>n “U pat;c 1S4) ; (/, 'sinall claii(.h, piolailih fifth 

century; //, ic'iilential huilding^; L, c)[»en ; J/, lIl'IiioHc buiMing's; gate m wall uf mclcsurc ; 6, diaconicuin : pruthoi^ , 

nii'ituais chapel. 


The plan .sho\vs four large basilicas arranged in the form of a Creek cross. At the 
center is the base of St. Simeon's pillar, on axis \\ ith each basilica. About this is a 
great octagon of arches, those facing the cardinal points opening into the central aisles 
of the basilicas, the others opening into apse-like chapels in the reentrant angles ot 
the cross. The octagonal coui't w as open, d he eastern basilica, a little longer than 
the others, had three apses on the east; the western basilica, being on the edge of the 
decli\nt\', was built out on an arched superstructure with no practicable approach, 
'khe main entrance, therefore, was made at the end of the southern basilica, c\ here a 
great arched narthex was placed, d'he prothesis ami diaconicum ot the eastern basil- 
ica were built out near the ends of the aisles and o])ene(,l into them, d'he diaconicum 
connected, on the south, w ith a small basilica of htth-centuiw' plan and st_\ le, on axis 
with a rock-hewn base (///) in the northwest angle of the close, d'his base, with its 
rock-ciu steps, ma\' ha\ e been the foundation of one of St. Simeon's earliei' pillars. 


Rcducetl from L;i Syrii; fentralc. I’l. 139. 
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In the history ot nrchitccturc we often find that a inonunient of national impor- 
tance is built in the style prevalent at the capital rather than according to the methods 
that obtained in the particular province in \vhich the monument happens to be located ; 
but the Church of St. Simeon, though an important national shrine and situated at one 
of the holiest places recognized by the Church of the Fast, partakes in no manner of 
the peculiarities of the imperial st}de of architecture, and manifests no influence, so far 
as we ma\' iudge, foreign to the province of X’orthern Syria. Certain minor moti\'es 
that appear to be new to the locality may of course have come from a distance, from 
\\ here I cannot say, but certainly not from Constantinople. The st\ le of this edifice 
is prox incial to a degree. Its plan, however, seems too elabc'irate to ha\e originated 
in the immediate neighl)orhood, and may have been based upc^n that of the Church of 



Exterior of Chun.h of St. Simeon Stvhte-,. 


the Holy .Apostles built b\’ Constantine, as has beem suggested, in \ iew of a passage 
in Procopius describing that edifice; but its component parts, with the e.xception of 
the central octagon, are all to be found within a radius of a hundred miles. Its orna- 
ment is so entirely in keeping with that already produced in Northern S\ ria that it 
nui^t ha\-e been the ])roduct of a supreme effort on the part of the pro\hncial schools, 
St. Simeon died in 459 .\.i). There was already a monastery up(jn this site at 
that time, if we may believe this to be the actual site of St. Simeon's strange act of 
self-abnegation, and of this there seems to be no reasonable doubt. Judging from the 
architectural exidence, the church that was built about the pilkar upon which St. 
Simeon had stood for thirt\' years, and which became so popular a shrine, was proba- 
bly c(.)mmenced within a few years after his death. The great ([uadruple edifice shows 
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unmistakable signs of having l)ecn built at periods not widely separated. The small 
basilical church adjoining the apse on the south is built in the usual style of the fifth 
century. 1 he apse itself shows, as a reminiscence of the older st\ le, a winchjw \\'ith- 
(jut moldings, and the windows of the two subsidiary apses are bcjth unmolded. 
The w indow's of the great apse are very large and therefore arched ; the arches are 
composed of three voussoirs. They are, moreover, molded, and the molding breaks 
out at the level of the springing, and is continued horizontally at that le\'el ; but 
molded arches of three voussoirs are not new, as may be seen in the baptistery at Dar 
kita, which is dated 421 .v.d., the only difference in this case being that, \\ hile the 
molding at Dar kita is incised, that at kal'at SinVan is in relief The rest of the 
decoration of the e.xterior of the apse is necessarilv an innox ation, for so large an apse 



intciior (>l'aj)se>. Chiircli nf St. Simeon Stvlite-. 


as this had never been seen in Northern Syria. The design adoptetl is extremelv 
cftectix e. d'he outer, curx ed w all of the apse is carrietl up to conceal the semi-dome, 
and is dixided into txx'o stories by a heaxily moldetl string-course; txx t) orders of six 
( orinthian columns in each story are then aj.)j)lied bx’ xvay of ornament, the lower col- 
umns standing upon pedestals as high as the first string-course, at the sill lex els of the 
x\indox\s. The string-course that dixides the stories breaks out to form a ressaut 
abox’e the columns. The croxvning feature of this xvall is nexv and interesting. Ibich 
capital of the upper order carries a small bit of architrax^e, molded like that abox e the 
loxver order; but the continuous mohling is xvanting. On the same lexel, half-xvay 
betwea n tlu' columns, appear corbels, xx hich, alternating xvith the section^ ot architrax e. 
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carry a corbcl-tablc with deep conchs carved above the spaces between the supports. 
The iippennost moldings consist t)f a billet molding and a cymatium. 1 he lower 
\vindows ha\ e deep moldings above the arch, v'hich are returned horizontal!}' at the 
le\'el of the arch-spring. The whole ciesign, which is found in three or lour other 
monuments in Xiorthern Syria, is more deserving of the name Romanesque than any 
other feature of these buildings. 

The interior decoraticjn of the apse is extravagantly rich ; but among the great 
variety of moldings and decorated bands there are few that we ha\ e not alread}' 
seen in churches of the carlv part of the fifth centur}'. Here are reproduced the 
anthemions and bead moldincrs of the church of Paul and Moses at Dar Rita, \vhich 
dates from 418 and the frieze of acanthus leax'cs of the lintel at ITlbiska, that 

bears the date 480 a.d. In fact, there is almost nothing here in the way of ornament 



.Vtiglc between south anil east basilicas. Church of St. Simeon Stpites. 


that we should not expect to find in any late fifth-century church in the Djebel 
Bari^ha. In the eastern arm of the church, the doorways, though far more spacious, 
are sufficienth like the portals of the Dar Rita baptistery to ha\’e belonged to the 
same periotl. The hea\y carved (ntdo is nowhere employed on the exterior. 
T he exterior moldings consist of a strincf-course at the level of the aisle windows, a 
ciamice at the top of the wall, and a continuous mokled band that is carried along the 
jambs ami ox er the arches of the w indows and is returned at the string-course, x\here 
it runs parallel to it, giving a very rich effect. In the simthern arm of the church 
this molding often terminates in the spiral described at the beginning ol this chapter, 
which ma\' indicate a somewhat later jjeriod for this portion of the edifice. T he 
groox ed pilasters, describetl as characteristic of a certain period of the sixth-centurx' 
stx h-, are used here, not onlx' in the interior, but for the support of exterior arches. 
T he capitals of the x erx’ graceful columns are frankly Corinthian, a trifle loxx er than 
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specimen of sixth-century design. 
Its monolithic jambs and lintel are 
adorned with deep moldings of not 
unclassic profile. In the center of 
the moldings of the lintel appears 
a disk of intricate geometrical j)at- 
tern. Above is a high cavetto 
door-cap carved with upright acan- 
thus leaves, graceful and veil 
wrought: in the center of this 
door-cap is a symbolic disk, repre- 
senting' the ^ within a con\ en- 
tional wreath. The whole design 
is reminiscent of Rabat Sim‘an. 

In the southeast angle of the 
courtyard stands a well-preserved 
baptistery, a square building with 
a doorway to the west and one to 
the north. At two thirds of its 
height, or just abo\'e the caps of 
the two do(.)rwa}'s, it is dix ided into two stories by a richly molded string-course. The 
angles of the building are fluted, to represent pilasters, above and below the string- 
ccjurse, but there are no pilaster-caps. In the middle of the east wall is another fluted 
pilaster, v hich seems to have had a cap. But this pilaster was not carried through 
the upper story, for a deeply molded window was placed directly abox'e it. The 
hollow portions of the moldings of this window arc provided with widely spaced 
rosettes. Adjoining the baptistery on the south is a large archway flanked by fluted 
pilasters with molded caps. The face of the arch is also molded, the (niter curve 
being adorned with the cuspidate ornament that we have already seen at KRr (page 
150). The s(juth side of the cloister is occupied by a two-story jiortico of plain rec- 
tangular piers, those of the upper story having molded caps. .Yt the west side x\ as a 
high retaining-x\ all x\ ith an open colonnade at the tojj. 

This example of a sixth-century church, while it illustrates many of the character- 
istics of the period, and w hile it shows an unmistakable relation to the Church of St. 
Simeon Stylites, cannot be taken as a type for the churches of the century in this 
region. There are other edifices with definite dates which show that the style of the 
sixth century embraced all degrees of elaboration, all sizes of churches, and many 
forms of ground plan and superstructure. In taking up this great variety of churches 
we may, for the sake of conx emence, dix ide them into categories according to their 



Doorway of cloister court. West Church at Bakirha. 
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ground plans. A sufficient number of them arc dated to afford a trustworthy guide 
as to their chronological seciuence. Wffi shall take up first those churches which do 
not differ materiall}’ in plan from the fifth-century churches, namely, the basilical plan 
with a semicircular apse ; second, those with a rectangular sanctuary ; third, those in 
which the na\'e is divided by widely spaced piers instead of ranges cjf columns, and 
whose east ends may be either apsidal or rectangular ; and, fourth, the rectangular 
chapels and the churches or baptisteries of polygonal plan. 

(i) Only four churches of the si.vth century are to be found in all Nbjrthern Syria 
that preserve the old plan of the apse together with the columnar div ision of the aisles. 
Three of these were published b}' M. de \"ogue — one at Der Seta, the South Church 
at Bankusa, and one at Termanin. In the first of these the apse is concealed on the 
exterior; in the other two it appears between the projecting side chambers. In the 
case of Der Termanin the apse was of polygonal plan, five sides of a dodecagon 
showing on the outside. The plan of the church at Der Seta preserves the old pro- 
portion of 3:2, while at Bankusa and Der Termanin we find the fourth-centurv ratio 
of 4:3, the first and last having seven mtercolumniations, the other only six. The 
ornament of all of these churches shows a similarity with that of St. Simeon's at Rabat 
Sim'an. Molded string-courses are pnjminent in all three. The church at Der Seta 
shows curved moldings between the windows and spirals, not onl\' at the end of 
secondary moldings, but even at the base of the jamb moldings of its pt)rtals. while 
those of Bankusa and Der Termanin had orders of columns as the decoration of the ex- 
terior of the apse ; though, being smaller churches, they have but one order of columns 
instead of two. The columns of the nave arcades show considerable indi\ idualitv ; 
the bell form is preserved, but the acanthus decoration is more on the order t)f Byzan- 
tine carving than that at Rabat Sim'an, though it does not approach the lace-like 
character of that seen in Ilagia Sophia at Constantinople. The heav y ovolo is used 
as the crowning molding of the portals of all three churches. At Der Seta and Der 
Termanin this member is carved with a running acanthus design, but at Bankusa it 
is plain ; here, too, the secondar)- moldings are incised. The curved moldings be- 
tween the openings, and the spirals at the ends of moldings, are omitted, so that the 
whole edifice giv es the impression of being a little earlier than the other two. 

Bankusa. south church.' d'he larger of the two churches at Bankii.sa is less 
ruinous than many of the larger churches of Northern Central Syria. The north 
wall is preserved almost intact, with its two portals and six large round-topped 
windows, 'bhe prothesis is still complete, and the apse is preserved up to the level 
of the semi-dome, with three large vv indows opening in the curved wall betvv ecu the 
projecting chambers, 'bhe eastern ])arts of the diaconicum are standing, but its south 

’ I. a S\ ric Ccntrale. I'l. 1 18. 
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capitals of the best Roman period ; many of them are of the tw isted \ ariet\' mentioned 
al)o\ e. d he caps ot piers and pilasters, outside and inside the church, are of a finel}' 
carx ed Corinthian type, w ithout x'olutes at the angles. 

A more detailed description of this monument, so well published b\' M. de A'ogiie, 
is unneces^arx' here. I hax'e dxx elt chiefly U]j(.)n those features of St. Simeon's Chuo'h 
that are reminiscent ot older stx les in the same localitx', or suggestix e ol later dewelop- 
ments in the architecture of Xorthern Sx ria. 



.Xorthern ol C'lnin.h uf st. Simeon Stvlite^. from tlie nortliue>t. 


\\ e can now take up the sex eral churches of X’orthern Central Sx'ria that because of 
inscriberl dates, or for other reasons, may be assigned to the sixth centuiw bearin"' in 
mind the fact that the dix i^ion into centuries is used onlx’ fcir conx’enience, to reprc~ 
sent an architectural period, and that some of the undated churches described under 
this heading max' hax e been completed before the year 500, xx hile others max' belong 
to the early x ears of the sex enth centuiw. 

Bakirha. x\ i:s'r ciirucii, 501 x.d. 1 he earliest dated inscription' that we found 
u])on an ecclesiastical building of this century was not upon a church, but upon the 
lintel of a monumental gateway in the cloister xx'all of a church in Rfikirha. d'he 
date' gixen is 501 X.D. We may take it for grante:d that the close was not built 
betoi'e the eliui'cli on its northei'ii side, or the bajitisteiw, which is in the same stxle 
on the othei' side, and that these txx'o buildings might be earlier, if anx thing, th.an the 
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dated p(irtal. Xcverthcless, the details of both buildint^s are characteristic of the 
style of the first half of the final period of Christian art in Syria, and fijr this reason 
they may be classed as sixth-century monuments. The church, situated on the side 
of a steep declivity, was in so ruined a condition that I did not attempt to make a 
plan of it. I noted, however, the foundations of a curv ed apse within the fiat east w all 
shown in the photograph, a number of debased Ionic capitals, and a seat w ith high 
back and arms carved in a single stone. Wdien I examined the east wall I discovered 
Certain discrepancies between it and the interior foundations of the curved apse. The 
window on the right of the photograph opened into the chamber at the end of the 
north aisle ; that next to it opened into the triangular space between the chamber and 
the apse, if the apse existed when this wall was built, d'he next w indow tov\ ard the 



U.iptiitcry, cloj=tcr portal, and ca.'^t end of tVe>t Church at Bakirha. from the northeast. 


south, of which one jamb remains, would then open into the other triangular space; 
there are no other examples of this among all these churches, and it would seem as if 
the east wall, in its present form, must be of later date than the apse, d'he ornament 
of the wall, as it stands, is strongly suggestive of the great Church of St. .Simeon, 
d'he pilaster at the northeast angle with its deep channelings, the heav y moldings of the 
rounded windows, curving between the openings and terminating in spirals, might be 
parts of the church at Rabat .Sim'an. A fluted pilaster was introduced in the center of 
the east wall, a ])ecullar position for such a member; it carries no string-course, but 
the fluted portion is carried on, without a base, above the cap, w Inch is on a level with 
the cap at the tingle. A large ornamental disk was carved upon the face of this pilaster 
just below the cti]), and a rosette appears in the center of the curv e w hich the molding 
describes between the two wiiulow s. d'he doivrwav' to the cloister, w hich bears the 
dated inscription, stands \ wrv near the south wtdl ol the church, ;md is ;i betiutiful 
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and west walls, together with the eastern portions of the south wall of the nave, have 
fallen in ruins. lea\dng intact only the more westerlv of the south portals, with a window 

on either side of it. The west facade of the church and 
the narthex described by M. de \Tgue ha\ e been 
entirely destroyed, and the interior columns and 
arches lie in a heap of ruins. This church had se\'en 
portals, three in the west wall and two in each of the 
lateral walls. This arrangement of entrances is found 
in the four separate basilicas of the church at Kal'at 
Sinuan, and seems to ha\'e been common in the sixth- 
centurv churches of the region, although in the smaller 
buildings there was usually but one p(.)rtal in the west 
n PI wall. Six broad arches, carried by slender columns, 
divided the central nave from the side aisles. 

The lateral porches shown in M. de \'ogue’s plan 
seem to have been common adjuncts to the larger 
churches of this region during the sixth century, if the 
holes cut in the .lisle walls above the portals, and apparently intended to receive the 
ends of stone beams, may be regarded as evidence. The capitals of the nave arcades, 
the caps of the responds and of the piers of the apse show an interesting treatment of 
the Corinthian sU le, midwa\- between the classic and the Rvzantine. 



Plan of South C'huixh at Bunku^a ' 



Church at Banku^a. from the southue')t. 
' Prenn I,.i S\ric Ccntralc, I’l. i i8. 
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Der Seta, church.' The plan of the church at Der Seta conforms to that of the 
early churches of the fifth century. I'he exterior curve of the apse is concealed, and 


the nave has seven bays. There was only one portal in the 
western fa(;ade and one in the north wall which was built 
upon a high foundation, owing to the slope of the ground. 
The south side had two entrances. The entire north side is 
well preserved, showing six windows of unusual size on 
either side of the portal. The eastern end is in ruins, and 
the west wall has fallen down ; but the south wall still pre- 
serves its eastern half in completeness, with one of its richly 
decorated portals and three windows. The interior is a 
mass of ruins, but the bases of most of the columns are in 
situ, and their shafts and capitals lie near by. Adjoining 
the diaconicum is a large baptistery, which has been con- 
verted into a modern dwelling. The baptistery was of 
square plan, with three windows in each of the exposed 
sides, high above the level of the portal. The decoration 
of this building corresponds to that of the church, which is 



Fig. 75. Plan of church at 
Der .Seta.' 


ornamented in the height of sixth-century style. Although its east wall was flat, it 
was provided with columnar decoration, a row of twelve columns, set upon ornamental 
corbels, extending across the entire wall. The scheme of the ornament of its lateral 



Interior of church at Der Seta, looking northea>t. 

' I.a S}rie Cc-ntrale, PI. 116. - F'roin La S\ric Ccntralc. PI. 116. 
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Portal and w indow in south wall of church at Der Seta. 


walls with their portals may be 
seen in the jihotoyraph, whieh 
shows also remnants of the plates 
of tracery that occupied the win- 
dows. The outer frame of these 
jilates is still visible, with small 
pieces of the openwork design 
attached to them. These frag- 
ments are very important as sug- 
uestinu' the method bv \\ hich the 

00 

large windows were protected from 
the weather and from the direct 
rays of the sun. Though no jiieces 
of ijlass were found on the spot, 
flat glass may be found in many 
other ruins, and these remnants of 


tracerv, though much weathered, certainly show grooves for the insertion of leaded 
glass or some other translucent material. Of the interior ornament only the capitals 
of the na\-c arcades arc to be found. These exhibit a style of carving much more 


suygesti\'e of the Bvzantine stvle than anv 
other capitals in the region. They arc tall 
and bell- shaped, and are carved with a fine 
foliate pattern \cry flatl)’ executed upon a 
smooth surface, as the photograph shows. 

Der Termanin. church.' The beautiful 
church of Der Termanin, situated near the foot 
of the Djebel Shekh Bcrekat, \\ as one of the 
most magnificent structures published bv 
de X'ogiie; but it has almost complctelv 
disappeared, ha\ing been broken uj.) and 
carried awa\' to build the modern town of 



BabC'' and CiUMtal-i in rums of (Jiurch at Her .S(ita. 


d'ermanin, about a mile and three (juarters to the southwest, on the edge of the plain 
of Sermeda. This town was perhaps not in existence when M. de XTgue made his 
journc)': for the ruin is now called Der Termanin, the name Termanin having been 
transferred to the modern \ illage. It is very fortunate that M. de Yhtgiie made such a 
careful and exhaustive study of this monument, for the mTes and drawings made bv 
him and M. Duthoit are the only records we now ha\ e of this sjjlendid building, that 
stood abox e the massive pandocheion, and the other buildings that formed with it an 
important religious establishment. 'Idle iiandocheion is still standing; only its stupen- 

' I..1 S\nu ('iiurdlc. I’K. 130, 132-136, 
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I' Il;. 76. J’laii of church and pandochcum at Dor 1 crmanin 
‘ I'roiii I. a Stric (’cnlralc. 1 ‘ 1 . 130. 
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Fandocheion at Der I'ermanin, from the hoiuhea-^t. 


clous porticos of nionolithic piers ha\’c been broken up ; but of the church naught 
remains sa\e a fragment of the south-aisle wall, preserving a fine, molded window, 

and showing the base and string 
moldings of a richly decorated 
structure. Of the rest only heaps 
of fragments and chips of stone 
remain, among which lie the beau- 
tifully carved ovolo door-caps of 
the portals. 

‘Arshin, church. The only 
e.xample that we found of a church 
of this centur\- with an apsidal 
plan, besides those published by 
M. de \T)gue, was at ‘Arshin. Its 
apse, completely preserved, is the 
only portion of the church still 
standing, 

and this is the mejst consjficuous object in the landscape for 
miles aianind, and mav be seen for hours b\- traxelers along 
the road from Ma'arrit in-Xu‘man to Aleppo, d'he natixes 
of the Druse village of Kefr Binneh, half an hour's ride from 
'Arshin, told us that a few years ago there had been an early 
complete building upon the latter site, but that they themselves and the natixes of 
I laibanush had taken it dox\ n to build their houses. 1 hus another ()f the monuments 
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of Syria has perished because it happened to be within a sliort distance of arable soil. 
The plan of the nave of the church of ‘Arshin could not be made out in the masses 
of debris that lie heaped upon its foun- 
dations. The apse is of the same plan 
as that of the church at Bankusa, t(^ 
which church this one seems to have 
been closely allied. The exterior deco- 
ration of the east end of the two edifices 
is very simdar, as may be seen, in the 
moldings of the triple windows, the 
string-courses, and the heavy cornices 
supported upon corbels. The interiors 
of the apses have uncarved ovolo mold- 
ings at their imposts, both are flanked 
by piers with caps of uncut Corinthian 
style, and both have deeplv molded 
arches without carved ornamentation. 

(2) As has been said already in this 
chapter, the sixth-century churches of 
Northern Svria exhibit all degrees of 
elaborateness in ornament, from the plainest to the richest. Many of them, if thev 
were not definitely dated, would at first sight seem to belong to a much earlier period, 
until the absence of the semicircular apse should be disco\'ered. and a scheme of pro- 
portion that was ncT h^und in any of the dated basilical churches of the fourth or fifth 
centuries sheudd appear from careful observation. This group of fourteen basilical 
churches and four aisleless chapels may be subdivided, for com])arative study, under 
three heads: (A) those which ha\e few or no secondarv moldings; 
(B) those with secondary moldings incised ; and (C) those that ha\'e 
secondarv moldings in relief 

(A) Khirbit Hasan, cui rcii, 507 .\.i). The earliest church of 
the scantily ornamented tvpe was found at Khirbit Hasan,' a small 
ruin on the northwestern slope of the Djebel Barisha. 'fhe plan of 
this church was made out w ith difficult\', for the building was altered 
Fig. 78. Pinnofduirch and \ aulted ox er in Saracenic times. The church was not a large 

at Khirbit Hasan. • , i • • i 'im i r 

one, measuring onlx’ 17 m. bv ii m. msule. the finger 01 these 
measurements is taken from the east wall to the west anti inclutles the rectangular 

O 

apse. Reduced to the foot prexalent in the sixth centurx', the proportions are 45 feet 

‘ Khirbit Hasan appears upon M de Vogue’s map, but the monuments and tlie mseriptions there hase nut been jjublished. 




Exterior of apse, chureh at -Arshin. 
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to 30, or the ratio of 3:2. Of the exterior walls onh' that of the east end and that of 
the south aisle are \ isible. How poor they look beside the \\ alls of the Bakirha chureh ! 



South wall of church at Khirbit Ka>an. 


Scarcely a nioldintr is to be seen. In the south wall the wall cornice and the lintels 
of the portals present the only attempt at decoration. The round-headed window is 
as plain as that of the church of Paul and Moses at Dar Kita, a hundred years older. 
The east wall has four windows, two opening into the sanctuary and one in each of 
the side chambers. The former are plain, but the other two haye incised moldings of 
considerable interest. The moldings of the window of the south chamber are carried 
all the way around the opening, for the window, though nearly a meter high, is pierced 
through a single stone. The innermost molding is a simple rounded member; next 
to this are three finely beaded moldings, and outside of all a curious barbed molding 
w hich appears to be a highly conyentionalized palm branch. This strange examj)le 
of ornament should be studied in connection with the lintels of the two south door- 
ways, wdtose sole ornamentation consists of two trapezoidal plates of shallow caiwing, 
like that already seen at Banakfur (see page 167). T he tra|)czoid of the more easterly 
portal has fiye horizontal bands of carying, arranged in steps, and is finished at the 
top by a narr(jw caxetto and a flat band. In the center is a large circular disk 
spreading out o\'er the horizontal btinds; within its circle a crude wreath of .sharph' 
j)ointed lea\'es embraces a cross, the surface of which is adorned \\ith pellets, the 
angles being filled with conyentional leayes. d he lowest band of ornament consists 
of a double row of barbs, like those of the A\indow in the east t\ all: abo\ e this is a 
row of \ ery flat dentils widely spaced, d'he next band is a sim])le interlaced pattern, 
the loops (){ w hich are close and compact on one side of the disk, while on the other 
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side they are Ion" drawn out. Next above is a broader band containing three small 
circles embracing stars on either side of the large central phugie. The uppermost 
band of ornament inclines forward and is more in the nature of a frieze, bein" much 
broader than the others and ornamented with a curiously crude and flat imitation of 
erect acanthus leaves. 1 he raised trapezoid of the other lintel is plainer, consisting 
of a broad, flat frieze, which contains the Syriac inscription' that gives a date t(j the 
building (507 a.d.), a broad band or frieze inclining forward and ornamented with 
three disks, a shallow cavettcj molding, and a narrow, flat band. The left disk of the 
frieze is composed of a cross formed by four triangular leaves and encircled by a 
narrow beaded circle. The central disk is an eight-pointed geometrical star, sur- 
rounded by a barbed wreath ; that on the right is like the last except that it has two 
rows of barbs about it. These two lintels and the little east window, appearing as 
the only ornaments (T a building with two Syriac inscriptions^ uj)on it, at once raise 
the interesting question whether this kind of decoration may not represent an 
autochthonous style that has elsewhere been found commingled with foreign ele- 
ments (see page 130). Within the building, on the top of a low column set up bv the 
Arabic builders to sustain their vault, is one of the original capitals of the church. A 
side view of it presents a fairly good imitation of the Ionic capital, but when we see 
its face, the similarity is nearly lost. The outer rim of the volute curls around and 
suddenly becomes a branch of vine with a large leaf at its end ; the leaf spreads out 
over the whole surface, where the spiral of the volute should be. The middle of the 
face of the capital is filled with a cluster of leaves. Below the volutes is a narrow 
fillet above a narrow 


single zigzag. The 
upper part (T the col- 
umn is attached to the 
capital, as is common 
in this region. 

Khirbit il-KhatIb. 

irVPTISTERY, 532 A.D. 
With the church of 
Khirbit Ilasan should 
be classed the baptis- 
tery of Khirbit il- 
Khatib, in a neighbor- 
ing part of the Djebel 
Harisha, in the low 
foot-hills at the north 



Part IV, S\r. iiisc. 6. 


‘ Pan IV. Syr. insc'-, 6 and 7. 
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end of the r;in;^e. Here we find a severelv plain, cubical structure, relieved only by 
its cornice and its lintel, which, thoup’h badlv weathered from ha\'inp' lain face upwartl 
for no one knows how lony, still shows all the characteristics of the more ornamental 
lintel at Khirbit Hasan. It is further interesting' to note that this lintel bears an 
inscription ’ in Svriac, gix ingthe date 532 a.d., and that the inscription is carved upside 
ck)\\ n. d he arrangement of the font here jjresents an interesting contrast to the deep 
apsidal font at I)ar Kita. There seems to ha\ e been no arrangement here for immer- 
sion, unless there was a depression in the middle of the floor 
which has been filled up. The font consists of a basin in a 
deep semicircular niche, both niche and basin being carved 
in the thickness of the wall. 

DAR KITA. CIII RCH OF ST. SF.R(;iUS, 537 A. I). .VnotheT 
m(.)deratcl\’ decorated church (jf the sixth centurv is that of 
St. Sergius, at Dar Kita. The date of its western portal is 
537,“ and the date of the little baptistery adjoining the south 
wall of the church, and using one wall of the church as its 
own. is 567. The ground plan is in most respects like that 
of the church at Khirbit Hasan, being onlv a little larger, 51 
l)y 34 feet of the new unit of measurement, and having a 
narthex between the projecting walls of the side aisles. Both ends of the building are 
prettx' well preserved : but the side walls and interior columns have all fallen. .At the 



Interior of ('liurcli of St. .Sergius, ,n Dar Kita, looking southeast. 
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east end the sanctuary is intact, with the cliancd arch still in place, carrying' a l(jft\' 
fragment of c\ all with a large window in it. Although there is nothing to support its 
outward thrust on the south side, the voussoirs hold their places, in e\ idence of the 
careful workmanship and knowledge of statics which their construct(jrs possessed. 
The north chamber has a rectangular docjrway without nuddings, a small stjuare 
window al)(j\ e it opening intt) the aisle, and high walls w hich were carried abox e the 
aisle roofs. The chand)er on the south opened into the side aisle b\' an arch c\ hich is 
still in situ. The caps of the piers which carried this arch, of the jders of the chancel 
arch, and of the responds of the main arcades are all molded with a cyma recta above 
three fascim. The Corinthian caps of the older churches do not appear. One of the 
capitals'of the nave was found in the narthe.x ; it is tall and bell-shaped, and is the 


first and only example in these un- 
published churches, so far as I was 
able to discover, to show carving of 
Byzantine character like that at Der 
Seta. The great western portal is a 
crude and curious imitation of the 
main south portal of the church 
of Paul and Moses in Dar Kita. 
From the inmost fascia, through 
the fillets, the bay leaves, the bead 
and reel, and the cvma, to the outer- 
most band of ornament, the mold- 
ings are a direct copy; but here the 
similarity ends, for, instead of the 
interlaces, we have a crudely de- 
signed grapc-\ ine pattern, and, out- 
side of all, the inverted scallops of 
Kfer and Bakirha. F"[)on the 



Wc?.t portal of C hurch of St, Scr^uw, at D.'tr Kita. 


Itnver members of the lintel is the (dreek inscription,* giving the date 537 .\.i). 


H.vPTisTifkv, 567 A.i). The little baptisterv is only 13 feet stjuare, according to the 
ancient measure, but its diminutive apse, 6 feet w ide, w ith its semi-dome, makes it a 
complete building of its kind. The doorway, on the west, has deeply molded lintel 
and jambs, and a frieze of acanthus leaves, three on either side, twisted tow ard a disk 
in the center. This lintel bears a (ireek inscriptioim giving the date 567 and 

mentioning the name of Justinus, the reigning emperor. It ma\' be recalled here that 
the neighboring church of Paul and Moses already jjossessed a large and camnnodious 
baptistery. It has been held that baptisteries were rare in the earh' church, lacing 


Fur illustration of this capital, see Fig. 20 . p. 41 . 
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confined to episcopal centers; l)Ut in this in)rthern end of the Djebel ITlrisha e\er\' 
town had its baptistery, not infrequently two and sometimes apparently three. 

(B) Behyo. isasilica.’ As the first example of this class of churches with incised 
secondary moldings, \\ e may take one of the edifices published b_\' M. de \ ogtie, the 
basilica of Behvb, situated in a large ruined town about the middle of the Djebel il-A‘la. 
According to the plan given bv M. de X’ogiie, this building conforms to neither of the 
rules of proportion upon which almost all of the churches of X'orthern Syria are built. 
It is twice as long as it is broad (70 feet by 35 feet); and for this reason, anK)ng 
others, I am not altogether persuaded that it w as built as a religious edifice, but its 
basilical character would bring it, in any event, into this part of our discussion. As 

in so manv other examples, the western and eastern walls of 
this building are well preser\'ed, the former in one story, the 
latter in its entirety. There were six bays within the na\ e, 
and a portico on the outside along the south wall. There 
were no towers. In almost cA cry other e.xample in Xorthern 
Svria, so far as the ruins gA’e ex idence, the eastern walls of 
churches are but one stor\' high ; and the roofs w hich they 
carried, ^vhether the\' co\'ered a semi-domed apse ora rectan- 
gular sanctuarv, abutted the high walls at a point only a little 
above the lower le\'el of the clearstory, A\ hich stops at the line 
of the chancel arch. At Behyb, on the contrary, the eastern 
wall is carried up to the full height of the church, the roof of 
the na\e and the clcarstijrv walls are carried through the 
entire length of the edifice, and the Avail above the great arch 
Fig. 80. Plan of baMiica at built up fiat and bare as a sort of transverse support to 

^ the main roof, leax ing an unused space betw een it and the 

east wall. On the exterior of the east wall a string-course, molded like the cornices, 
is carried across the full width of the central nave; then breaking to a slightly lower 
level, it is carried to the ends, where it joins the cornices of the side-aisle walls, d he 
roofs of the side aisles A\ ere steep, though not so steejj as one would judge from M. de 
\Ague's plate. The lower story of this Avail has three AvindoAvs in the center and one 
on the south; the upper story has four large AAiiwhnws above the leAxl of the great 
arch AA'ithin. The cornice is carried horizontal!}' acnvss the gable end, and the triangle 
between it and the raking ccmnice is pierced by tAAo couplcal A\ indoAvs, sejxarated by an 
engaged colonnette and surmounted b}' an ocidus. All of these openings are round- 
topped, and all except the coupled a\ indoAA S of the gable haA c deeply incised moldings 
Avhich are carried over the top and doA\n the jambs, to the level of the sill, Avhere they 
break at a right angle and run along t(A the next opening if the windoAv.s are near 
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together; at the end of a row of ^vindows they sto)) abruptly. In the western end of 
either aisle there is a window similarly ornamented. The western portal has a deer* 
set of moldings in re- 
lief and a broad, flat 
frieze of trapezoidal 
form, inclined slightly 
forward and adorned 
with a central disk 
and a double row of 
beaded interlaces with 
stars and crosses in 
the round loops ; the 
flat member at the top 
is adorned with inter- 
laced arches. The fact 
that the central disk 
and the loops of the 
interlacing ornament 
are adorned with 
crosses does not make 
this a religious edifice, for the sign of the cross had become a common motix'c in the 
carying of all classes of buildings of the sixth century. 

Dehes. east church. There are two churches at Dehes ’ that belong appa- 
rently to the same period ; the larger of them, that on the east side of the town, is 
entirely destroyed but for its south wall, containing two portals and two \\ indows. 
The other church, in the ^vestern part of the town, is comparati\ ely well preseryed. 
Immediately to the south of the former is a baptistery in an excellent state of preser- 
yation. Of the plan of the Hast Church, one may only say that it was basilical and 
had a flat east wall. It is possible that it had a curyed apse and may ha\ e belonged 
to the close of the fifth centurx’ ; but its baptistery has all the characteristics of a 
somewhat later period. The t\vo south portals of the church are richly decorated ; 
that nearer the east end has a deep set of well-caryetl moldings of good })rofile, sur- 
rounded by the cusped molding. Ab()\ e this runs a band of narrow interlacing fillets 
with stars and crosses in their loops; this ornament is carried a short distance down 
along the perpendicular moldings. Superposed aboye all is a wide inclined frieze t)f 
erect acanthus lea\ es, rather stiffl\ car\ etl, and ornamented in the center by a symboli- 
cal disk. The flat band abo\ c the li'icze is decorated \\ ith a double interlacing pattern 
not decffly car\ ed. On the right end of the lintel there is an ornament sunk below 

' Dehes ajipear^ upon .\I. do N'oj^uc '' map. Imt lio inihlidKal ol lii> lns( riptioto Sciniti(|uo'. and h moiUionod oni j). ifia of 
no monuments of the town : the in^c riplion. ho«o\or. ulmh llic ■'amc work, 
was found on tho baptistery of this cluiroh apijoars on I’l. 3.S 



East end of basiliea at Behvo. 
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the surface level of the stone, which is \'er\' like the candlestick relief in the stable at 
Der Seta. Although it has no little niche above lor a lamp, its diminutix e base and long- 
shaft are tjuite the same. Its top is a steep pvramid surmounted b\’ w hat appears to 
be a flame carx ed in x-ery loxx' relief. At the other end of the lintel is a small relief, 
shaped like a niche, the loxx est third of xx hich represents a grille ot diagonal lines, 
xvhile the upper part shoxvs a x’ery badly xveathered relief xx hich hxoks rather like the 
conx'entional dame that is seen in the symbol of the Sacred Heart. I tlo not think 
that it ever could hax e been a figure. If it be a dame, it is, xx ith that abox e the can- 
dlestick, the onlx’ e.xample of that symbol to be found in the art of Northern Syria. 
The xvindoxx s are round-topped and have incised moldings. 


U.XPTISTKRX'. The baptisterv is nearlv txvice as large as that of the church of Ikiul 
and Moses at Dar Kita, liut it has no apse, xx hich xx'ould make it appear that some 

of the later baptiste- 



ries, like many of the 
later churches, had dis- 
pensed xvith the semi- 
circular apse. The ex- 
terior is designed in 
txx'o stories separat- 
ed by a xx'cll-molded 
string-course ; a heavy 
base molding encircles 
the buikling, and the 
angles are grooved 



to rejjresent pilasters. 
The loxxer story has 
no openings except the 


portal on the west ; the 

Iniiitetcry of Ka^t Ohiin li at Dehc'. from the ue-'t. 


Upper 

storv has three large xx indoxx s to the xx est ; the north and south sides 
hax e only txx’o xx indoxx s each. All these xx'indoxx s are round-toj)})ed 



and rise from the string-course; all are provided xxith incised mold- 
ings. The portal has an unusually broad set of good moldings ; 
those of the linteH are ornamented xxith a large disk in the center; 
abox'e them is a frieze, inclined steejxly forxx ard, decorated xx ith inter- 
laces, stars, and crosses, and surmounted bx" a plain flat baml. 

Dehes. x\ i;s r ciu kcii. d he West Church at Dehes pi'eserx es 
its east xx all, its apse chambers, and its north xx all intact, xx ith portions 



I'iC. ■'’I. I’hin ofXX’ist 
( 'luir( li jt I )cIks. 
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t\\ o in the sanctuary and one in each of the side chambers. The north wall had three 
windows, and there was a \\indow in the west end of each aisle. The exterior orna- 
ment of the ea^t end consists of the incised \\ indow' moldimjs and of the cornices of 

o 

the side walls, w hich are returned and carried as striny-courses across the w idth of the 
tw o chambers, but mjt across the sanctuaiw. T'he moldinys of the m^rth w indows are 
cuiwed betw een two openings wdiich stand near together, but break at a right angde 
on either side of them and are carried along' at the sill level. The window in the west 


end of the north aisle is rectang'ular and has incised irn)ldings. Little is left of the 
interior ornament. The capitals were well carved in uncut Corinthian style, the a]).se 



Fig. 82. Plan of chunh at 
lianiukka. 


arch ^\•as richlv molded, and the caps of the pilasters, w hich 
canw the arch of the diaconicum, are of flowdng foliate design. 

Bamukka. chf'RCH. In the neighboring town of Lamukka, 
situated about a mile to the north, is a small church of the same 
plan and of about the same dimensions as those of the West 
Church at Dehes. Its west wall is almost intact, portions of 
its east wall are in situ, and the little baptistery on the south 
side is quite well preserved. There are but three openings in 
the east wall, one in each of the compartments, a single win- 
dow in a square sanctuary being an innovation in this region. 
All of the w indow moldings are incised ; they are carried over 


the tops and break out on either side at the level of the sill, where they are carried 
along a slujrt distance and then cut sharply off. The western portal is probably a late 


addition, for its jamb moldings describe spiral loops on either side of the threshold. 
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The frieze consists of a heavy, plain ovolo. The little baptistery reminds one of that 
of the church of Paul and Moses at Dar Kita without its apse. It has one doorwa)', 
that to the west. Its windows are high in the walls; there are two in the cast side 
and one in each of the other sides ; they are round-t<.)pped and unmolded. The portal 
is simply molded and is surmounted by a rather flat trapezoidal door-cap. There 
seems to have been a baptismal font in a niche cut in the thickness of the east wall, 
like that at Khirbit il-Khatib; but the stones, weakened by being hollowed out, ha\ e 
entireh' disappeared. 

(C) The third class of churches represents what mav be called the dex eloped style 
of the sixth century. The three dated examples which we found belong to the mid- 
dle and end of the century. \\T‘ shall consider hrst the churches of basilical plan, 
lea\ ing the single-na\ ed chapels until the last. 

Bakirha. mast church, 546 A. I). 'I'he earliest dated example of this class is the 
Hast Church of Bakirha, which shows us the best-prcscr\ed hpecimen in Xorthern 
Syria of a large church fa(;ade. It retains als(.) its east wall and 
apse chambers almost intact. It is difhcult to harmonize the plan 
of this church with the date 546 given in the Ureek inscrip- 
tion ‘ upon the lintel of its west pcjrtal. It has a rectangular sanc- 
tuary ; but the proportions of its main dimensions (17.80 m. by 
13.30 m.) are those of 4 ; 3, and this length is not measured over 
all, as in other churches of this period, but from west wall to 
chancel arch, as in early fifth-century churches. Moreover, these 
dimensions are di\'isible b)' the t)ld cubit of .555 m., gix ing 32 b\- 
24 cubits. All this seems less strange, however, when we ex- 
amine some of the details and the masonry. The west portal, 
which bears the dated inscription, is almost a facsimile of the early 
hfth-century portals of Dar Kita and Ksedjbeh ; there are great 
discrepancies in the interior ornament, w hile the w hole lower story of the facade and 
portions of the east wall show unmistakable signs of reconstruction, d'he low er courses 
of stone at the south side of the west w all are of enormous size and laid verv unevenlv, 
like the masonry of some of the earlier churches. On the other side of the doorw a_v 
the stonework is equally uneven ; but above the hrst string-course it straightens out 
into comparatively even courses of long, narrow blocks. In front of the church we 
loLind a broken piece of molding with a fragment of a Svriac inscription- upon it; the 
prohle of this molding corresponds to no other in the building as it stands, yet 1 can- 
not but think that it belonged originalK to some jiart of a church. Hut to return to 
the w est portal ; w e hnd it, as I ha\ e said, a facsimile of dated portals one hundred 
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and thirtx' to one hundred and hftv vears older, so far as its moldin^'s are concerned ; 
but outside of all we find a cupped molding' which is an inno\ation in this st\le of 
portal, though we do hud it in an arch of similar prohle at Ivter. 1 he hood mold that 
surrounds the lintel is made up ot h\e sej^arate sections, and is ornamented in a style 
very different from that of the older hood molds. Instead ot acanthus and honey- 
suckle in delicate relief, we find ^harp, flow ing acanthus lea\ eh, alternating with flow- 
ery anthemions, ^^•hose ends curl over in little volutes, all caiwed in a spirit \ery 
different from that of the moldings. Hut as to the inscriptions, of w Inch there are two, 
— one in Svriac and one in (ireek, both recording the building of the doorway in st)me- 
what dift'erent descriptions, — only one of them, the Greek, appears in the place w here 
we should e.xpeet to find it — -on one of the bands of the moldings ; the other is in the 
space between the upper molding and the hood mold. 1 he (ireek inscription' is 
complete: but that in S\ riac,^ being at the \ er\' top of the stone, has been partly cut 
through at some time when the stone was leceled oft. This cutting all but destroys 
the date. Dr. Littmann reads the units and tens as 95 ; the hundreds are missing. 
Now if the Greek inscription should read otherw ise, the matter would be plain. But it 
does not ; it reads 595 (of the era of Antioch). This looks very much, one must admit, 
as though the tw o inscriptions were written at the same time, and as though the miss- 
ing word in the S\riac had been “five hundred" ; but 1 am inclined to doubt it. The 
whole thing is an archmological contretemps. I cannot beliew that the doorway was 
rebuilt after 546 .\.i).; the internal ex idence forbids it, and if not, when and why was 
the top of the stone releweled and the Svriac inscription destroyed? I am perfectly 
w illing to accept the coincidence that brought about the w riting (^f the Gireek inscription 
exactl}' one hundred wars after the (.)ther. I beliex’e that all this, xx'ith the proportions 
of the na\e and the remnants of more ancient stonework at the southwest angle, 
points back to a rebuilding of an old church one hundred \ ears after its original erection. 
And it is perfectl}' natural that the man who built the doorway again after it had been 
thnjwn down (xr taken d(jw n should ha\e recorded the fact ewen if it happened to be 
just a century later, d his would sufficientK' e.x])lain the cutting of the top of an old- 
fashioned lintel to fit a hood mold of new st\ le. Within the church there are other 
ewidences of reconstruction, d he columns and their arches are all throwm down, but 
the bases are still in situ, fixe on a side, and the shafts and capitals lie all about. 

I he eye catches at (jnce the cajj of the pier on the left of the fallen main arch, com- 
posed of txxo r(jw s of acanthus leax es richly xxTought and txx isted into a xx hoii like 
Mome of those at Rabat Sinran. At one angle a mutilated, head, perhaps that of an 
angel, emerges from the foliage, d he caps of the pier at the opposite end of the 
arcade are rather more conx entional ; thew are also composed of acanthus leax es, and 
hax e an ornamental disk on one face. Searching farther among the ruins x\ e find 
a capital of almost ])ure lyvzantine character, made up of acanthus leax es executed 
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ven' flatly b\' cuttiny^ the outlines of the leaves in little trianiyular depressions. Not 
far from this lies a eapital of the Corinthian order, so nearly pure in stvle that it miydit 
have come from the Roman temple 200 yards 
farther up the hill, but that it is too small, d'he 
column to which this capital belonged has the 
classic astrayal at its neck, a set of fine mold- 
ings at its foot, and a base whose profile is a 
marvel of classic beaut}'. The ne.xt surprise 
is the shaft of a column fluted with shallow 
grooves \\ ith sharp arrises. This church had 
arcades of si.x arches on either side, which were 
of unusual height and well stilted. 

\\T may now return to the fagade with its 

^ . T-> r 1 C'a|iital of Bvzantine t\})e in Ka^t C'lnirLli at Bakirha. 

majestic proportions. Before the west f\all 

stands an open porch formed by the projecting aisle walls, which are returned to 
form a portico with four monolithic rectangular piers, 3 m. high, with caps molded on 
their outer face, dhese piers carry a molded architrave, the moldings of which 
describe a little semicircle in the middle of the architra\ e, and are returned downw ard 
at the ends, to twist themseK es in spiral loops. A molded string-course runs across 
the fagade at the lower level of the lintel, and is carried over the single round-topped 
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\\'indo\\ s in the ends of the aisles. Above the portal the fac;ade rises in two stories 
and a high gable end. d'he first story aboxe the portal has three large w indow s, 
opening into the main nave on a level with the main arches. The central w indow is 
an arch of five voussoirs and is the largest window that we saw in Northern S\ ria ; 
those on either side of it have three voussoirs. All are ornamented b\' a rich 
molding that is carried up from below the lewd of the sills and is k)oped in cur\ es be- 
tween the openings, d'he next stoiw, that on a lewd \\ ith the clearstory, contains but 
one opening, a small round-topped window whose moldings end in a spiral loop on 

either side. Abo\e 
this is the cornice, 
whose moldinys cur\ e 
up o\'er two little semi- 
circles, like that in the 
architrax'eof the porch. 
I'hen comes the '‘pedi- 
ment,” pierced with 
one large and two 
small openings, with 
heavvmcddingscuiwed 
like garlands between 



W indows in ca^t wall of East C’hurch at Bakirha. 


the windows. d'he whole fayade is loftv, dignified, and beautiful ; its central bav, 
rising high abo\-e the lines of the aisle roofs, showss how high, light, and air\' the 
interior of these churches must have been. A fragment of clearstorv wall on either side 
of the fa(;ade shows projecting brackets on the outside below the uppermost cornice. 

But we must not forget the east wall, w hose moldings are the most elaborate 
of all. d'he cornice of the side aisles is carried across the w idth of the chambers and then 
breaks upward t(.) the clearstory le\el, where it turns again and crosses the ^\■all of 
the sanctuary, d'he string molding at the level of the window-sills is finished on the 
top b\' a row of cusps, w hich is carried o\ er the w indo\\ s. d'he 
moldings thus augmented are deeper than the wiiulows are ^\■ide, 
and tend to make them look like ]jee])-holes, though thev are 
1.50 m. high and .55 m. w ide. At the end of the row of windows 
this hea\')' molding curls up in a gigantic spiral ]oo]e 


Dar Kita. CHi'RCii oi- I 111: I KIM I v (?). ( )nl\- one wall of the 

South Church at Dar Kita is in situ, that of the south aisle, but its 
plan was readih’ made out ami is too simple to merit a lengthv 
description, d'he church measures 54 by 36 feet, ancient measure, 
and is thus jjroportioned on the scheme of 3.2. .\ large portal, 

three high window s, and the jamb of a fourth are preseiwed in this south wall; a deep 
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base molding- ran around the entire edifice. The doorway occupies the center of the 
wall. It is pro\ ided with unusually deep and heavy moldings, with a small disk in the 
center ot those of the lintel ; it has no frieze or door-cap. d'he windows are set ujjon 
the upper Icwel of these moldings. Beginning at the east end of the wall, a hea\il\- 
molded string-course is carried along at the le\el of the window-sills and breaks up 
ox er the first window and that abox e the portal, on the w est side of w hich it terminates 
in a loop. The ne.xt window is provided w ith moldings of its ow n, of e(jual width 
with the string molding, but of slightly different profile. I'his molding describes a 


fee- 1 


spiral on either side of 
the opening. 'Fhereis 
something x'ery naive 
about this unconx’en- 
tional use of moldings. 

It would have been 
x erx' easy to hax e car- 
ried the string molding 
the entire length of the 
wall and to hax'C em- 
ployed it for the deco- 
ration of all the win- 
dows alike ; but the 
artist preferred some- 
thing more original, 

and chose not only to break the monotonv of a continuous molding, but to change 
his profile. This church was the third to be built in the town of 1 )ar Rita, begin- 
ning xvith the church of Paul and Moses early in the fifth centurv, then the Church of 
St. Sergius eaiix' in the si.xth centurx-, and finallx" the South Church, which, from the 
fragment of a Syriac inscri[)tion ' found in the ruins, seems to hax e been dedicatetl to 
the Holy Trinity, and w hich represents the stx le of the end of the si.xth centuiw. 



South uall urSoutli C'luiixli at D.ir Kit.i. 


Kokanaya. sor i n cin rch.- In this coniiection might be mentionetl the South 
Church of K-dkanax-a, xxhich xxas published bx' .M. de \\)gue. Onlx a ])ortion of the 
north xx all of this edifice is noxx" standing, and it is imj)oshible to trace its plan among 
the ruins, because so much of the material has been carried axxax' : but the scheme ttf 
decoration mav be stiulical from this fragment of xxall. d'he mohling^ of the portal 
are curxed U[) oxer a >mall disk in the center of the lintel, and txxt) of the fiat mem- 
bers in the midst ot the set of moldings break from their straight line^ to descrilxe 
little semicircles on the face of the cx ina aboxe them, oil either side ot the central 
di^k. .\t the bottom of the jambs these molding-- curl into ^piial loops to complete 
' I’art 1 X", S\ r. iioi . 1 3. 


- I,.i S\iic Coitiali', I’l. lao. 
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their playful career. On either .side of the lintel is a bracket w hich supported oue side 
of the roof of a porch, and abox'e the lintel a molded string-course extends the entire 

lenyth of the wall. 

O 



.\l)o\e this there are 
six w indow s, grouped 
in pairs and ornament- 
ed with a continuous 
molding that curxes 
g r a c e f u 1 1 ) ■ between 
them, except in one- 
case w here it breaks at 
right angles, and finally 
terminates in a loop. 
In the centers of the 
curves of the molding 
betw een the w indow s 
are small disks caiwcd 
with crosses. 


Khurebat. CHfkCFi. That this arrangement of moldings was applied to the win- 
dows of clearstories ma\’ be seen in a fragment of a much-ruined church at Khurebat. 

V O 

a small ruin near the southwestern extrem- 


it\' of the Djebel Barisha. But the use of 
a continuous string mold and a separate- 
molding for the ^\■ind(Jws is \ ery rare in the 
smaller churches and is confined for the 
most part to large edifices like the churches 
of Bankusa and Der Seta. 


Khirbit TezIn. CFirkcFi, 585 .\.F). Not 
far from Dar Kita, to the northwest, is the 



ruin of Khirbit Tezin, 
chiefl\' notable now for 



I-IL'. S 5 , I’Ll 11 llt'cllUll h 
at Khirliit I'c/in. 


its beautiful little church. 
It is one of the later 
churches of the ret/ion, 
ami show s the st\ le of the 
sixth centur\ at its height. 
It is a rather small build- 
ing, 16.60 m. long and 



I I m. wide, inside measurement, or 45 



cni;RciiEs 


-‘5 


by 30 feet, ancient measure, preservintj;- the ratio of 3:2. It has a rectangular sanc- 
tuar}', arcades of four arches, and three outside portals, one in the fac;ade and one in 
each side ’U'all. 

Interest here centers in the ornament, which is perhaps the richest and the most 
no\ el in the whole region. Beginning w ith the fa(;ade, we find a new idea introduced, 
that of having a window on either side of the portal, opening into the central nave, in 
addition to the two windows in the ends of the aisles. The portal is framed in rich 
moldings that terminate in huge volutes, and is crowned with a hea\ y o\ olo, which is 
the most beautiful of its kind in all Syria, carved with a rinceau of flowing acanthus 








2i6 architecture oe the sixth century 

st()r\- w indows, which ha\ c now disap])cared. The south side is as interesting,' as tlie 
facade: its doorw a\- is a reduced cojn- of the great west portal. The string-course of 
the facade is brougiit around to adorn the three windows t)n tlie west of the ])ortal ; it 
then mounts to the top of the lintel and forms a hat curx e above a small relieving-arch. 

1 he artist then, instead of drawing it back to its own level at the other end of the 
lintel, sees fit to reliex e the monotonv of the fiat wall space between the portal and 
the next Avind(wv bv making it describe a tl(')uble elbow before it reaches the next 
opening. The interior ornament is tjuite simple; the chancel arch and the arch of the 
south chapel are both deeplv molded, as are the caps from which thev spring. 




















South wall ot cluircli at Tczin. 

Kefr Kila, cm R( ii. With this last edifice should be classed the church of Kefr 
Kila, one of the churches jniblished b\ M. de \ ogue.‘ It is much more ruinous 
to-day than when M. de X'ogiie made his draw ings, and the little (T it that is left is 
inhabited b)' a famil\ of Druses; but from the sketch in Plate \ 2 \ of " La Syrie Cen- 
trale" one may see the st\de and application of the nufidings, while from the detail 
draw ing a resemblance ma\' be noticed in the car\ ing of the o\ (j1o molding to that at 
khirbit d'ezin. The molding is smaller, howewer, and is surmounted by a high 
caxetto ornamented with upright acanthus leaves, while at the side of the lintel 
appears an acanthus-leaf modillion. 

Babiska, c lirkcii oi' s r. si:k(,irs, 609 10 .\.l). 'khe latest of the dated churches, the 
latest, indeed, of all the dated ancient buildings that we found in .Northern S\ ria, is the 

‘l.,i Svric CL-ntr,'ik-. I’l 121. 
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Church of St. Sergius, at IhlbiSka. It iS a sniall churcli and stand.s ('>11 tlie western 

confines ot tlie ruined town. Its inside nieasureiiient.^ are 17.70 m. 

l)y I 1.85 in. o\ er all, or 48 b_\' 32 feet of the ancient measure. \'er\' 
little of the edifice remaiuh ; the \\ est front and |)(.)rtions of the south 
wall, with one of the piers and part of the wall of the sanctuarx', are 
all that is now in situ, ddiese now present the most meaner details, 
d he fac^ade xx as broken onl\’ b\' the portal; it has no windows and 
no string moldinps. d he ])ortal is provided n ith moldinps, w hich, 
like those at kokanax a (see page 214), ciuwe up to form a semicircle 
in the middle of the lintel and describe volutes at the bottom of uf Church 

(.if St, .Sergiu^, at IJabiska. 

the jambs, d he inscription,' which gives the date 609 10 .v.i). and 

the name of the iiatron saint, folloxx s the upward curx'c of the moldings and e.xtends 

for a short distance down the jamb. On either side of the lintel are brackets for the 
support of a porch, like those at Kbkanaya. ddie entrance to the diaconicum was 
arched, and a narrow round arch spanned the interior of the prothesis, d'he chancel 
arch A\ as molded, and the caps of its supports were caiwed with plain, stiff acanthus 
leaves, ddie scarcity (.)f ruins within the church suggests that it was never C(nn])leted: 
it is more probable, 
howex'er, that the 
blocks of stone, being 
somewhat smaller than 
those of the earlier 
buildings, xx’ere among 
the first to be carried 
awav bv the builders 
of the modern \ illage 
of Sermeda, in the plain 
to the east, who arc- 
still plundering the 
ancient town for build- 
ing materials. ( )nlv a 

o 

single capitahx as found 
in the ruins, and onl\- - 

small fra*’'mentS of Ruin-- of^.uK tiuuy oroiumh of Sl, Scrgiu-’. at Bahiska. 

column shafts were x isible. It is difficult to e.xplain wh\ Iblbiska, which had pro- 
duced so large and beautiful a structure as the liast Church in the early part of the 
fifth centurx', should hax e built so [)oor a structure as the bhurch of St. Sergius at 
the beginning of the sexenth. d he apjtarent |)o\x‘rty and the meagerness of the 
artistic effort tlispkixexl in this latest ot the dated churches in Northern Syria may not 

‘ Fail 111. iioi. 71 . 
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portal. Church of St. Ser^ia'>, at Babi>ka. 


be attributed to the Persian invasitjn ; 
for the church at Khirbit Tczin, which 
is one , of the richest in ornamental de- 
tails, and one which displays high artis- 
tic ability, was completed almost fift\' 
years after the destruction of Antioch 
by the Persians, and the date of the 
Church of St. Sergius, 609 10 a.d., is 
too early for it to have been affected 
by the Mohammedan incursions of the 
senenth century. The conditions may 
perhaps be explained by the theory that 
the whole country, which was to be- 
come, in time, a desert waste, had al- 
ready bei/un to fail and s/row arid. 

o o 


Ksedjbeh. chlrch. The square plan of the little basilical 
church of northern Dana (page 142) is recalled by that of the 
smaller of the two churches at Ksedjbeh, though here the sanctuar\- 
is of rectangular form, and the chambers beside it open into the ends 
of the side aisles in the ordinary manner. The number of columns 
in the naye is the same — three on a side. Only the .south wall and 
jfortions of the east and west walls are standing. d'he measure- 
ments differ but slightly from those of the little church cited aboye — 
15.50 m. b)' 13 m. (.)utside, and i 1.80 m. by 10.35 inside, l)etween 



Fig. 87. Plan of WunI 
Cliurch at Ksedjbeh. 



South wall of \\'e>t Chun h at Ksedjbeh. 


the west wall and the 
chancel arch. The 
ornament of the inte- 
rior was simple, the 
capitals being of the 
uncut Corinthian style. 
( )n the face of the 
respond, between the 
chancel and the proth- 
esis, is a benitier, a 
small niche with a 
slightly projecting ba- 
sin below it. d'he ex- 
terior decoration, so 
far as wc ma\- judge 
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from the remains, was confined to the portals ; that in the south wall had deeply 
molded jambs and a door-cap carved with erect acanthus lea\ es. 

Djebel RihA. The remains of ecclesiastical architecture of the sixth century are 
rare in the Djebel Riha. There are but three basilical structures w hich, by their fijrm 
and by the character of their ornament, may be assigned to this period — the great 
basilica near Hass, the “ Bizzos Church " at Ruweha, which will be described later, 
and a small church which forms a part of the group of buildings about the great 
church at il-Barah. 


IL-BARA.H. CHTRCHd A plan of this building is given in M. de XTgiie's plate, 
in connection with that of the group of religious buildings about the great church. It 
stands to the northeast of the larger building, its front wall being on a line with the 
rear wall of the other, and it is 7.60 m. from the northeastern angle of the baptistery 
which adjoins the old church. Its plan is nearly square ; it has three entrances at 
the west; its central nave, 6 m. wide, terminates in a semicircular apse with three win- 
dows. The side chambers are arranged on either side of the apse according to the 
plan of the churches of Bankusa and Termanin, i.e., the curve of the apse is permitted 
to show between the chambers. Only portions of the apse and the west front are- 
standing. The facade preser\'es the only remnants of ornament. These consist of 
the deep moldings of the portals and those of the broad relie\ ing-archcs abo\'e them. 


Hass, b.vsilic.v.'’ The basilica at Hass was one of the largest in the whole region ; 


but of the original structure only the diaconicum, which was carried up in a tower of 


four stories, and the wall of the south aisle are preserved, 
the rest having been broken up and carried away for build- 
ing material. It presents interesting departures from the 
accepted rules of the country in matters of plan, propor- 
tion, and general treatment. The plan is basilical, but the 
chambers which flank the sanctuary extend to a third of 
their width beyond the walls of the aisles, and were 
carried up in towers two stories above the roofs of the 
aisles. The sanctuary, as it seems to have stood at the 
time of its abandonment, was rectanoular, thouqh the 
foundations of a semicircular apse are still to be found 
within the quadrangle. The floor level of the apse must 
have been raised above that of the nave ; for. of the four 
stories of the tower, one is 2 m. below the level of the na\ e, 
and one 1.75 m. abo\ e that level, d'he lowest stoiw of 
the toweim\ as connected with the basement of the apse by 



Fig. SS. Plan uf basilica at Hass. 


La S\ rie Centrale, PI. 6o. 


- La Syrie Centrale, Pis. 65, 66. 
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The A\ all of tile south aisle is hi;u,ii, and, with the tower, sho\\ s that this basilica was 
decorated with molded strin^'-courses. d'hese are used at the sill levels of the \\ indows, 
and the doorways were richh’ adorned with moldin<js. d’he windows are lar<>e and 

- * o o 

stand close to;u,‘ether ; they ha\'e semicircular tops w ithout moldini^s. d'he one pre- 
setwed portal has monolithic jambs w ith heaxw moldiip^m, a deep cornice, and a molded 
discharying-arcli, which, by the i\ay, is not an arch, but a semicircle cut in a sinu;le 
stone. rhere is nothin!^ about this basilica to mark it as a Christian edifice, yet the 
name u,i\'en it by the natives — Kasr il-Hcnat — would seem to connect it with a con- 
\ ent in ancient times. M. de X’og'iie places this edifice amon;c;' the earlier Christian 
buildinp's of the region, assiyninp' it to the fourth century; but I cannot disco\-er any 
grounds for this assumption. It has no details that would class it with dated buildings 
of the fourth century, w hile, on the other hand, its molded striny^-courses, its groox'ed 
pilasters, and the size and shape of its windows are entirely in keeping; with similar 
details of buildinys w hich are known to belong to the sixth century. 

(3) W'e have now to consider the churches of basilical plan in which rectangular ])iers 
and broad arches are suljstituted for columns supporting arches of narrow span. Two 
of these were published b\- M. de X'ogiie : that of Kalb Lauzeh, in the northern district, 
and that of Ruweha," in the Djebel Riha. Both arc plainly sixth-century edifices, if 
we judge them b}' their details, \'ct they difter from one another in plan and SN'stem. 

Kalb Lauzeh. church.- 'bhe great church of Kalb Lauzeh, so well published b\- 
M. de X’ogiie, is introduced here only as the chef dheiu re of the architectural produc- 
tions of the closely allied districts (.)f the Djebel il-Ada and the 
Djebel Barisha, and the forenK)st t\ pe of the basilica \\ ithout 
C(.)liimns. It illustrates, moreoxer, the emploxinent of stone in 
the roofs of side aisles, a form of construction rare enough in 
churches, although x eiw common in ci\ il and domestic archi- 
tecture. bhe bodx' of the church measures about 25 m. by 15 m. 
inside, or a})proximatel\' 68 by 40 feet of the ancient measure, d 
shoxx ing that the common ratio of ju'oportion was sometimes i] 
ignored in churches ot this t\ |:)e, although w hen the distance is y 
taken from the west wall to the steps of the chancel, we ha\ e 60 !i i 
feet, w hich gix es the common ratio of 3; 2. d'he central na\ e [j 
terminates in a broad a|)se xxhich |)rotrudes beyond the east 
w all. The three great arches of the na\ e arcades do not abut 
the opening of the apse, but are sto})ped about six meters short 
of it, the inteiwenim’' space on both sides being occupied b\' 

‘ . ' I'U ''^9- "t rhurrh at 

walls w hich inclose side chambers at the ends of the aisles. Kalb i.au/ch.' 

' I., I S\rie Ucntralc. I’U. 68. 6i;. I, a Sm-ic C'ciitralc. I’l.s. 122-129. 

From I, a .Sirii; (Vnlialc. I’l. 122. 
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T.ach chapel has a stone ceiliny, with a chamber above it beneath the aisle roof. The 
chaj)els haxx* each three doorways, one leadinp,' into the nave, one intt) the aisle, and 
one opening out of doors. At the opposite end of the aisle are large chambers on 
either side of the narthex, beneath the western towers. The aisle walls extend up to 
the clearstory le\ el, and are pnn ided at the top with bracket moldings which support 
the outer ends of the long blocks of stone w hich form the aisle roof and w hich find 
their other support in another bracket molding upon the wall of the nave above the 
arches. 1 he roofing slabs are locked together at the edges bv an S joint, as may be 
seen in the photograph, an expedient of construction that we ha\'e not met w ith before 



in these regions. 'The roof of the na\ e w as (T timbers, the ends of w hich rested upon 
two siH)erposed corbels supported by colonnettes. All of the windows, except those of 
the apse, are rectangular. lA'iieath the easternmost w indow of the clearstorv, on either 
side, near the chancel arch, is a rectangular opening' connecting with the chambers 
ox er the prothesi.-^ and diaconicum ; below the openings are large brackets for the sup- 
port of small balconies, which may have been ambones for the reading (T the (lospel 
and the Epistle. ,\ marble fragment was fouml outside the church, built into the walls 
ot a modern house; it bore on one side a S\ I'iac inscription,- giving the name of 

Tiiii ill t.iil 1' not -^luiua in M. ck- Voj^ucX I > initiulinal ( I'l. 122), liut shuwu in J'l. 126. 

- IXirt 1 \', .Syr. in^r. 1 . 
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“a worshiper of the IIoly'F rinity.” 

From the inoldinps upon the 
fragment, it might have been a 
part of a post of a parapet or 
screen, and possibly belonged to 
the church. If this be true, we 
may assume that the church itself 
was dedicated to the Holy Trinity. 

Too much cannot be said of the 
beauty of the interior decorations 
of Kalb Lauzeh, the crisp and 
graceful carving of the great archi- 
volts, the elaborate and flowing 
ornament of the chancel arch, the 
bold treatment of the foliage of 
the great caps of the piers of the 
nave, and the graceful turning of 
the slender colonnettes; the architects of thi.s edifice expended greater pains upon the 
adornment of its interior even than upon the exterior. 


\ 


I I < 







Interior of apse, Lhuixh at Kalb Lauzeh. 



Lxtenor of a[)xe, ilnireli at Kalb Lauzeh. 
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The exterior is by no means lacking in ornament. The apse, like that of Rabat 
Sim'an, was adorned bv a double order of columns; but there is ncj string moldin'f 
here between the orders, and the cubical plinths of the upper order rest directly upon 
the capitals of the lower. These columns have capitals of great beauty, which suggest 
the forms of late twelfth-century (lothic capitals of the He de France. String moldings 
are freely used, and are emplo\'ed, as is common in these buildings, for the adornment 
of wind(jws. The}' gi\ e a semicircular aspect Uj the lintels of rectangular window s, 
but arc not curved between openings. At the southwest angle of the church, \\ here 
the string molding of the side A\ all falls to accommodate the level of the lower u indows 
of the fac;ade, it describes a curve befm'c turning the angle of the wall. The portals 
are richly ornamented in the \ arious designs of the sixth century ; some of them have 
cavetto door-caps of upright acanthus leaves, while others have the hea\ v ovolo carwd 
with running acanthus patterns. The crisped ornament is commonly used ; but the 
\ olute at the ends of moldings appears only in the windows of the east end, and then 
in a very refined and inconspicuous manner. 

The church of Kalb Lauzeh, like that of Rabat Simxin, represents a supreme effort 
of local artistic skill. There is no church that compares w ith it in the w hole district : 
but there is almost no detail in its ornament that is not to be found in the smaller 
churches of Northern S\Tia. There is no dated inscription upon the church, but all 
the evidence points to a date about the middle of the sixth centurv. 

Ruweha. bizzos ciu'Rch." The larger of the two churches at Ruw eha, in the 
Djebel Riha, which we may call the “Rizzos Church” from an inscription^ abo\e its 
main portal giving the name of “ Rizzos, son of Pardos,” was also published by M. de 
\ ogiie ; but it must be included in this account because it presents scweral features 
which are uniejue in the churches of Northern Syria. Like Kalb Lauzeh, its interior 
arcades are composed each of three enormous arches supported upon piers; but here 
the similarit}' ceases, for the piers are T-form in ground plan, ha\ ing a buttress on the 
inner side w hich is carried up almost to the clearstory level, a distance of eight meters, 
to support lofty trans\ erse arches w hich spanned the na\'e, the earliest, so far as we know, 
of arcs doubleaux to span a Christian basilica. .Again, the plan of the east eml differs 
from that at Kalb Lauzeh in an apse set deeply back and flanked l)v chambers, all 
concealed on the exterior by a fiat east wall. The nave is 31.10 m. (84 feet) long and 
17.76 m. (48 feet) wide, presenting the unheard-of proportion of 7; 4. 

1 he interior decoration is jioor, compared with that of Kalb Lauzeh; the broad 
arches are flatly molded, though the caps of the piers have moldings of excellent 
jirofile, garnished with little modillions in the larger coves, 'bhe faces of the piers, of 
the ascending supports of the transverse arches, and of the pilasters between the 
windows of the apse, are ornamented with widely spaced fiutings. Idle caps of the 


■ l.a S\rie Ctiitrale, FIs. 6S. 69. 


' Fart 111. iiiM'. 266. 
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piers of the apse are of pood Corinthian pattern. A molded strinp-course appears at 
the clearstor\' le\ el. 




Fig. 90. Plan of - lii/zo'. Cliiin h ’’ at Ruuclia. with tomb-i and dt-pundcncic^.' 

On the e.xterior the ornament is more peiierous. Fluted pilasters without caps are 
used at the anples and to mark the ends of the di\ ision w alls of the sanctuary ; a 
plain, narrow strinp nudklinp apjfears at the le\'el of the windows of the side aisles, 
breakinp and turninp downward for a ^hort distance, \\ here it encounters the jamb 
moldinps of the portals, d'he w indow moldinps, aKo rather narrow , are used onl)' 
o\ er the arches of the wimlows, ami are then earrietl as a htrinp moldinp between the 
windows at the lewel of the arch. 1 he one south pcndal that remain^ is framed in 
deep moldinps, and is surmounted b\’ a hea\y o\olo cornice caiwetl with a runninp 

‘ From I a S\ric ( 'ciitialc, PI. 6S. 
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North Church at Ruuelia. east etid. 


acanthus design not decph’ cut. The west fac^ade, with its lofty porch, niustha\ e been 
very graceful and beautiful ; but it has been completely destroyed. The w indows of 
the west wall have incised moldings; but the main portal is a marvel of beauty. Its 
moldings are simple and dignified, crowned at the lintel by an elaborately carved 
cymatium supported by a set of acanthus-leaf modillions. Above this sweeps the 
most curious relie^■ing-arch in all Northern Syria, a veritable horseshoe, adorned with 



liUcrK)!' ol ap>c. North Church at Ruwcha. 
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rich and delicate moldings. The windows of the clearstory weie aiianged in ,..,ioups 
of four o\ er each of the main arches of the nave. A group of thiee was placed in the 

fa(;ade a little below the 



Interior (jf North Chureh at Rtuveha, we^t [jortal and first arch ot north ai.'-le. 


clearstory le\ el. I hese 
openings were separated by 
short Corinthian jiilasters, 
and had molded arcuatetl 
lintels. It is very interest- 
ing to notice the points in 
which the ecclesiastical or- 
nament of the sixth centinw' 
in the Djebel Riha coincides 
with that of the mountains 
farther north, and those in 
which they difter. I he 
main cornices have exactly 
the same profiles ; the in- 
cised moldings, where they 
arc used, are the same ; the 
portals are c|uite similar; 
but the volute at the ends 


of moldings is not used in the Djebel Rihil. String moldings are more slender, but 
them are not broken to be turned into window moldings. 

T he •' Bizzos Church ' at Ruweha, with its broad arched arcades, had no company 


of its kind in the Djebel 
Riha ; but that of Ralb Lau- 
zeh found three companions 
in the countpv farther north 
— two in its o\\ n mountains, 
that at Bettir and that at 
Djuwaihc'eh, and one in the 
Djebel Barisha, that at 
Bashmishli. The little 
churches of Bwttirand Bash- 
mishli had only one feature 
in common with their famous 
sifter, the piers and arches of 
their mixes; but the church 
at Djuwanixeh is a more 
highl\- articulated structure. 



North ChuriJi at Ruwclia, wustorii half of south wall. 
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\Ve>[ portal of North Cliuixh at ktiweha. 

in acKancc of that at kalb Lauzch. 


DJUWANIYEH. CHI RCH. 

The ruins of the church 
at I tjuwaniveh consist 
of tile west facade, two 
stories of which are 
preserved, the apse and 
side chambers at the east 
end : the semi-dome has 
fallen. Of the side walls 
and interior supports 
nothing remains in situ. 

Idle ''eiieral scheme of 

O 

the plan of this church 
does not depart from that 
of some of the earlier 
churches, and I do not 
hesitate to place its date considerabl)' in adxance of that at kalb Lauzeh. Its 
apse is flanked by side chambers and is concealed by a flat east wall. Its piopoi- 

tions are as 3 is to 2, measuring 18.86 m. by 12.60 m., or 
I W I b\- 34 feet inside. The only departure here is seen in the sub- 

r T r ^ stitLition of widely spaced piers for close ranks of columns. There 
" I; Avere three arches of over five meters span on either bide, sup- 

i! „ :i ported bv two free-standing rectangular piers and deep buttrebscb 

projecting from the end walls. We can judye of this onl} from 
the exadence of the low buttresses at the ends, which are much low er 
than the pier of the chancel arch, and by the gieat curxeof the 
fragments of arches preserved above them: for the intermediate 
piers have totally disappeared. 

The caps of these buttresses and of the jiiem of the chancel aie 
ornamented with rather crude, uncut acanthus leaves. I he apse 
arch is well molded, and a heav\m)vol() w ithout carving formed the impost molding of 
the semi-dome. The exterior of the east w all is perfectly plain, the tw o aiched w indow s 
of the apse being unmolded ; but the ornament of the west tagade is not without 
beauty. Heavy string moldings are plentifully used, one at the level of the aisle win- 
dows, another at the level of the aisle walls, which is nothing but the return of the 
cornice of the side walls, and a third at the clearstory level. I 

moldings and a narrow- ornamented cornice beneath a molded rehevmg-arch. I he 
w indow b in the ends of the side aisles and those in the stoi \ id>o\e the poitcd ha\e 
delicate incised moldings which are returned at right angles at the sill and carried a 
short distance along the string-course and then returned against it. All of the mold- 
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West la(,adc uf (-huixh at Djuwani)cli. 

inu,'s, !d,'rcat and small, arc adorned at odd intervals 1>_\' rosettes aiul clicks set in their 
co\'ed portions, d'he beautiful old tree beside the church, shown in the photop'raph, 
is the largest in the Djebel Ifarisha, 

Bettir, cnuRcn. 1 fjCiw slniveh is situated in the extreme southern end ol the 

Djebel il-A'la; Hettir is a small ruin in the extreme northern end of the ^ame moun- 
tain ridp'e. d'he two are as w idely separated as would be 
possible in the district, d'he church of Bettir appears to be 
much older than an\ of the buildim’S of this class. It 

•• o 

mip'ht, indeed, be jdaced far back in the fourth centuiw, but 
that we found no I'ectanyular apses in dated churches earlier 
than the sixth centuiw. It is a little buildinp, but pioriousK' 
situated on a hiyh pejint in the mountains \\'hich the natives 
call “d'he Hipdier," aljoce a steep decli\itv, ^\ith a sjjlendid 
i-iy. 92. Plan <if ( hunh , It Bettir. yicw of all the 1 ))ebel Barishfi across the wdlcw, and far 
o\'er those lower hills out into the limitless desert, d'he church i-^ s;ull\- ruined; onl\' 
the east wall, a small portion of the south wall, and fragments of the west end are 
standinp. dhe onl\' windows preseiw ed are those of the east eiul, which are small, 
rectanpular, and untidorned. dhe fallen cajjs of the piers aiw composed of crude 
acanthus leaves, d'he only thinpof beauty is the south portal, which has been ])re- 
seiwed intact. It is framed in moldinps of classic prohle and surmotmted b\ a row of 
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dentils beneath a Hat frieze adorned with interlaced fillets encirclin;^^ stars and crosses: 
in the middle i^ a sunburst, (dutside the ruined west portal is the shaft of a fluted 
column with twisted 


flutinp's — the onl_\' 
specimen of its kind 
that w e found outside 
the p'rand colonnade 
of classic Apamea. 

d'o the south of the 
church is a small bap- 
tistery, connected with 
the church bv a wall 
upon the line of the 
east walls of the two 
building's. The bap- 
tisterx', which is well 
preserved, is of square- 
plan and of the sim- 
plest desipn. 



Soiuh [jortal of church at Bettir. 


Bashmishli. church. 1 he church of Bashmishli is small, but there is no difficult)' 
in judging' of its st\ le. It is situated on the northern edge of the town and preser\ es 
nothing but its chancel arch, apse chamlfers, and east wall. One ntay 
find the caps of its piers in the ruins of the na\ e. and mav see the low- 

piers on either 
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Fig. 93. rianof church 
at Bashmi'-lrh. 


Ch.mccl auh in church at l!a>liim>hh. 


side of the chan- 
cel arch, which 
show the nature 
of its system. Idle 
apse arch is well 
molded and orna- 
mented w ith cusps above. 1 he caps 
of the piers of the chancel arch and 
of the piers of the nave are carved 
with stiff, uncut acanthus lea\'es. 
The lintel of the doorway leading 
intt) the diacttnicum is cut to 
arched form. 1 he east w all show s 
three wintlows, one lor each of the 
three interior compartments. Iiach 
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is round-topped and 
provided w ith a hea\ \' 
molding' that curls up 
in a volute on cither 
side. 




Chapels. W'c come 
now to those churches 
with undivided naves 
which, from their de- 
tails, may l)e classed 
as sixth-centur)' mon- 
uments, and ^\■hich w e 
mav call chapels to 
disting-uish them from 

the basilical structures. Only four need be mentioned: one at Dauwar, which was the 
chapel ut a small monastery; those of Kasr Iblisu and Burdj id-1 )erunl. which were 


Eau end orthurdi at JJa-hmi^hli. 


small country churches standing alone ; and one at Kefr I'insheh, w hich differs in its plan 
from all the rest, and, like the two last mentioned, stood bv itself, awav from the town. 


Dauwar. ch.\iu:i.. The little monastery of Dauwar. a small but well-built town 
a ([iiarter of an hour northwest of Bankusa, consists of a small church, rather long for its 
width, with a cloister court to the south, in the southeast angle of which is a small 
baptistery. 1 he entrance to the cloister was between the church and the baptistery. 
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The court has a colonnatlc on its lujrthern and w estern sides, -w hich was roofed with 
larg-e slabs of stone, 'bhe monastery has little to recommend it in the \\ av of archi- 
tectural features: but the trees that cluster about it, hndiny; nourishment b)' sending- 
their roots beneath the walls of the church, the \ ines that twine about its windows, the 
fig-trees, the grass and the ferns which flourish in its cloister, all combine t(.) gix e it a 
picturesqueness extremelx' rare in this deserted land. The ornament of the chapel 
consists soleh' of a string-course, at what would be the clearstory level if there ^\ ere 
aisles, the cornice which is carried horizontally across the east wall, and the moldings 
of the window s. 'The \\ ind(jws of the sanctuary are two small rectangular openings 
separated by a block of stone with an engaged Ionic colonnette carved on its outer face, 
d'hese openings are not molded, but have straight cornices abox e a w ide, flat member 



e'hapcl anil iMiiti-tcrv of the monas.tcry at Dauviar. 


in relief, like the window s of fourth-century houses in the Djebel Rilia. \ hese w indows, 
with the string mold, \\ hich is profiled more like a cornice than a secondary molding, 
point to a reconstruction ttr addition of the upper parts, d he \\ indow s in the gable 
end are three, a round-tttpped opening w ith a rectangular one on either side of it. d he 
incised molding describes semicircles abo\-e the st|uare openings and is cuiw ed Irom 
one to the other. The windows of the baptistery are also rectangular, w ith incised 
moldings describing semicircles upon their lintels. 

ddie cloister colonnade is uuw of but one storv, and the stone root is slightly slant- 
ing; but the presence ot broken balustrailes would seem to indicate that there had 
been an upper sttiiw. d im columns ha\e well-molded bases, and eajiitals ot debaseal 
Ionic and Corinthian forms; the architrace is richh' moldeal. 
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Fig. 94. Plan of 
clia|)d at Ka^r 

Ihlisii. 


Kasr Iblisu. CHAPid.. Abdiit fifteen tninutes northw est of Khirbit Tezin is the 
well-preserx ctl little church of Kasr Iblisu, -^tandinp \' ell to the east of a group of 

ruined houses 


crudely built, 
for the most 
part (T un- 
dressed stone. 

The walls of 
the chapel are 
presciwed en- 
tire but for a 
few stones in its southwest 
angle and the tower that 
stood above its northeast 
angle. Its rectangular plan 
is intersected at its eastern 
end by a \vall which contains 
the chancel arch, a small 
doorway on the left, and a 
larger arched opening on the right. The space behind the arch and the smaller open- 
ings is dis'ided into a sanctuaiw and side chamlfci's bv large m(.)nolithic piers, 2,50 m. 
high, w hich cartp- architra\ es with walls abo\ e them. The prothesis and diaconicum 
were thus oifcn to the sanctuary, and if closed oft' at all were screened bv curtains. In 
front of the high arch, the foundati(.)ns of a chancel railing extend across the chapel. 
The na\’e had three portals, one to the west and one in either side \vall. The windows, 
three in the fagade and three in either side wall, are placed high abox'c the portals ; 
another x\ indow in the fa(,ade is placed in the gable end. The sanctuarv and its side 
compartments were roofed b}' a lean-to, w hich al)utted the gable above the chancel 
arch : the w alls of the chamber on the north side of the sanctuarv w ere carried up in a 
tower, portions of w hich still remain. 



Chancel arch of chapel at Ka>r Ihli-^fi. 


I he interior ornament is confined to the stiltetl chancel arch and the caj)S from 
w hich it springs, one (T which is of uncut Corinthian pattern, while the other has acan- 
thus leaves barely outlined upon its surface, d'he lintel of the entrance to the diaconi- 
cum is cut to arch form, but is not molded, d'he ornament of the exterior is rich and 
waried. A deep base mold ran around the entire building, and, high above the lintels 
of the ])ortals on the window lex el, a w ell-molded string-course was carried across the 
fa(,'ade anti along the sides, breaking upward at each window to frame the opening. 
-\t the end of the na\ e wall it was returned u]»ward and stopped, leax ing the xxalls of 
the chancel, with its side chambers, (|uite plain, I he coxe of this molding, on the 
fa(,'ade, x\ here it curx es abtjx e the xxindoxx s, is ornamented w ith little hemispherical 
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rosettes, three in each lintel. \ he mohlin!^* ot the window in the t\inpannin has larpe 
\olutes on either side of the opening; it is pro\ided with rosettes in it^ co\e, and is 
surmounted by elaborate 


cuspinp;. The cove of the 
rakin^t cornice is ornamented 
with knobs like those of 



the \\ indow moldinos. Idle 
molding's of the west portal 
describe volutes above the 
base mold, on either side of 
the doorway. I he do()r-ca]j 
consists of a hea\w o\’olo 



carved with running acanthus 
designs, executed in a flat 
st\ le suggestix e of Pwzantine 
w(jrk. The side portals are 
similar, except that thex olutes 
are omitted. The whole 
building, small as it is, pre- 
sents a very careful study of 


composition and illustrates Wc^i (.h.ipO at Ka-r ihii-u. 

many of the best motix es of the ornament of the sixth century in Northern Syria. 


Burdj id-Deruni. CH.xmu.. The chapel of Ihird) id-Deruni is situated below 
Bakirha. It is x ery small, and its interior is undixided; but it is interesting for its 



C'iiapd at ISuriij iiM)Oiuiii, Imni norlliu c-t. 


Wealth of xx indoxvs and their deco- 
ration. There are three large open- 
ings in the lower row ami two in 
the uj)j)er row of the ea^t end, 
besides the xximhtw in the gal)h'. 

1 he lower rox\ is ornamented bx' a 
deeplx' incised molding that de- 
scribes curx es abox e the ojwnings 
and betw een them, and is turned in 
large xolutes at either eml. The 
ujtper stoiw has a string molding 
that runs around the w indows, mak- 
ing right angle"- on either side and 
a semicircle between the openings. 
This string molding i-- carried along 
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the ^idc of the buiklin^^, where it is eiiipiovecl for the adornment of a row of five 
\\ indows, sweeping' in a succession t)f cur\'es above and between the ^\•indo^\'S, though 
making a right angle at the ends of the row. 

Kefr Finsheh. ciiapill. At Kefr I'insheh, about half an hour southwest of 
Kakana}-a, there is a little church the plan of which difters from that of any other in the 

entire region. It is a small rectangular building with an arch thrown 
across its chancel, with wings on either side for prothesis and dia- 
conicum, and with a colonnade that extends across its fa(;ade and 
along b(jth sides as far as the wings. There were three portals, 
one at the west end and one in either side walk Doorway s \\ ere 
placed on cither side of the arch, and opened from the A\ings 
upon the colonnades. The portions of the nav^e that remain pre- 
sent very little decoration of any kind. The two square windows 
in the lower part of the east wall, and the two round-topped 
openings above, are perfectly plain; but a fragment of the clearstory — the wall 
abo\ e the roofs of the colonnades — preserves the terminal \ olute of a window mold- 



Fig. 95 Plan uf chapel 
at Kefr FinUich. 



Chapd at Kefr I'in^lieh, from tlte ;,uuth\ve'>t. 


ing, and a docx'tailed plate with a (Ireek inscription" upon it. This \olute, together 
with similar fragments found among the ruins, shows that the windows above the 
roof of the colonnade were jjrox ided with moldings. Ih'agments of the moldings and 
lintels of the portals show that these totj were ornamented. The colonnade consisted 
of four columns in front and three on either sirle. 'I'he angles were reinforced bv 
piers of T plan. 1 hese piers had ba^e molds and molded caps. The C(jlumns haw 

' I’ lit 111 . HIM 31. 32. 
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bases of good profile, set upon square plinth blocks, and bell-shaped capitals rather 
freely treated in the uncut Corinthian style without volutes at the angles. 

\\"e have now only 
to consider the eccle- 
siastical structures of 
central plan in North- 
ern Syria and the 
baptisteries of square 
plan that have not 
been discussed alreadv. 

There are only tuo 
of the former, one 
in the northern and 
one in the southern 
section. 

MIDJLEYYA. CHAFI'L.' 

Both plan and super- 
structure of the little CluM>cl at Kefr Fin>hch. from the .outlK-aa. 

church at iNIidjleyya present an interesting combination of central and l.xisilical design. 
In the plan we have five sides of an octagon with corrcLqjonding interior columns, 
joined to a semicircular apse flanked by side chambers and concealed by a flat east 
wall. In the superstructure we have the five sides of the octagon, Ax ith tent-like roof, 
attached to a simple rectangular structure with a lean-to roof above the apse, d'he 

interior must ha\'e been in a better state of preser- 
vation when visited by M. de \'ogue than it is now. 
He asserts with confidence that the central struc- 
ture Avithin the columns Avas open to the sky, ami 
that the aisle roofs extended to the top of the A\ all 
aboA'e the columns. The a})se Avas deeply set back 
betAveen ])rojecting Ax alls in A\ hich AA cre doorA\ avs 
opening into the apse chambers; aboAe these Avails 

Fig. 96. Flan of chapel at Midjieyya. f , r i- 1 1 • 1 1 1 • 1 

Avas a Ijarrel AXiult 01 slightlA' a\ ider span and higher 
than the apse arch. The chambers connected also Avith the aisles, d'here Avas no 
portal at the Avest, the entrances being in the sides. 

The interior Avas A'cry simple in its ornamentation; the apse arch Avas molded, and 
an impost molding encircled the cui'a c of the apse. The capitals w ere ot the simple 
corbeled A’ariety so common in priASite architecture, and furnishes the onK' example 
of the use of this kind of cajiital in religious architecture, excejit in the church of 
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Btirsa/ and possibly the old basilica at Kinvcha, which was possibh' a ci\ il buildiny. 
Abo\ c the columns were simple architraves cut to curx ed form, like those in the ancient 

church near bv. M. de 
X'oyiie beliex'cs that the 
plinth block was omit- 
ted belov' these lintels, 
and that the cur\'e A\ as 
therefore less than a 
semicircle. 

The exterior orna- 
ment is rich, and per- 
fectly in keeping with 
the st\'le of the sixth 
centur\' in the north. 
The angles of the octa- 
gon are grooe'cd to 
rc])rcsent jnlasters ; a 
heavy string molding is 
carried all round at the lewl of the lintels, and the cornice of the aisle extends as a 
string molding around the higher, rectangular portion t)f the edifice. The portals ha\'e 
rich moldings and narrow ornamented door-caps. 'I'he window s, which are set upon the 
string-courses, ha\ e their own deep moldings of excellent profile, h'ntil the debris is 
remoN'ed from the interior (.)f this building, it will be difficult to say with certain- 
ty for what 



CJliapcl at Midjlcyya, irom the eolith. 



pur])ose it 
'was used, 
but it seems r'g 
more than 
likely that it 
was a bap- 
tistery. 






A 


Til 


Plan uf bajjti-^terv 
at J )er Seta. 


East [jortal of haptisten at Dei Seta. 
'La Syne C'eiitrale, text. p. ij<j. 


Der Seta. h.m’Tis i An- 

other building of polvgtmal plan is 
situated at Der Seta, in the Djebel 
Barisha. It is a simple hexagon 
with a large portal to the east. 
( )nly two sides are now standing, 
but M. tie \ ogtie's jilan shows au- 

^ La Soic ( Lnlrale. I'l. 117. 
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other portal on the north side and six columns in the interior. On the north is a 
paved court, with the remains of an open colonnade on the west. 

Nothing' now remains of the columns or other interior decoration, but the exterior is 
ornamented in the developed style of the sixth centuiyv. A base mold w as carried all 
around the buildinp;, and a heavy 
strinp; molding' at the level of the 
windows is carried in graceful 
curves over each window, of which 
there are two in each face. The 
east portal is provided with a good 
set of moldings, and the string 
mold, carried across the top of the 
lintel and ornamented with a svm- 
bolic disk, suffices for a door-cap. 



Rbe'AH. I!.vi'Tisti:rv. A baptis- — — — ''' ./i:--;;.'' 

iiajnntcry at Rbe'uli, iroin the auiithu c^t. 

tery of the ordinary square plan 

was found at Rbe'ah. Its plan is shown in Fig. 38, with the church to which it be- 
longed. Like the baptistery at Dehes, this is divided, tan the exterior, into two stories 


by a string molding on a level with the lintel of the doorwav, the moldings of which 
are adorned in the center with a small cross. Above the string molding there are two 



,U JCi-’limi-jhii, wol iVont. 


windows with incised 
moldings on the south 
side and two similar 
openings on the east. 
'Fhe south wall was 
broken during the 

CO 

middle ages for the 
construction of a 
crudelv made mihrab, 
w hen the little build- 
ing was transformed 
into a mosc[ue. 

Bashmishli. bap- 

i'isti-:rv, 536 .\.i). A 
small structure found 
in the modern village 
of Bashmishli would 
seem, from an inscrip- 
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tion upon it, t(^ be a religious building', and, from its plan and dimensions, could have 
been onl\' a baptistery. There is no church in the immediate vicinity, although, as we 
ha\ e ^een, there is a small church far beyond the buildings of the modern village, on 
the northern outskirts of the ancient town, but too remote from the building under 
discu^^ion to ha\ e been a part of the same group. It is possible that there was a 
church adjoining this structure, and that it has entirely disappeared in the construction 
of the modern houses. The building is of scjuare plan, with an ornamental portal to the 
w e>t, a rich ba^^e molding, and a deeply molded c(jrnice. In the middle of the cornice, 
high abo\ e the portal, is a dovetailed plate bearing the inscription,^ and the date 
536 A.i). The windows, which are placed high in the wall, have arcuated lintels 
and deeply incised moldings. 

d he building is inhabited to-dav and has been remodeled to suit modern native 
taste. It has a roof of mud, supported by an interior arch, and its doorway has been 
decreased in size and changed from rectangular to curved form at the top. The 
splendid caiwing of the portal, however, has not suffered. Its ornament was copied 
from the church pc^rtals of the time. The cox'c moldings are rather flat, but the bands 
of decoration include the barbed ornament, a narrow border of vine finely executed 
in con\'entional style, the interlacing fillets, and, outside of all, the ctisped molding. 


II 

TOMBS 

F T0\’ inno^•ations were introduced in the form and style of tombs during the sixth 
centurx'. In the northern half of the country especially, the inhabitants who 
built large churches and fine residences seem to have been content with the tombs 
their fathers had made, or satisfied themselves with the simple rock-hewn graves fur- 
nished with tw o arcosolia (see Class A, b, jjage 104) and covered with a plain sarcophagus 
lid. A few of the ele\ ated sarcophagus tombs, which, for lack of inscriptions, cannot 
be dated, may belong to this period ; but no more canopy tombs like those at Kbkanaya 
and I )juw ani\ eh, nor py ramids like that at d'altita, were built in the more northerly 
districts after the fourth century, if we may judge from the remains. Two t\'pes of 
tombs, howe\cr, still remain to be described. None of the examples of them is dated, 
and I ha\e given them this place (jiih' because the majority of the ruins of other build- 
ings in the tow 11s w here they are found belong to the sixth century. 

Kefr Mares. iomh. ddie first type is represented by but a single example. 
It is situated at Kefr Mares, a cpiarter of a mile north of the town. Half excavated 
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and half built, it consists of a square chamber w ith two rock-he\\ n arcosolia in each of 
three sides, and a larqe d(jorwa\- in the reinainiivq side. Abo\'e the arccjsolia was a 
wall of se\'eral courses, and in the 
middle of the chamber a monolithic 
column which suppenas an archi- 
tra\'e, carried, at either side of the 
chamber, bvapilaster setaqainstthe 
wall upon a ledg'e abo\ e the arcoso- 
lia. It is probable that slabscjfstone 
were laid from the walls to the archi- 
trave, forming' a stone roof I'he 
most interesting detail of this struc- 
ture is the central column, which 
is made of a fossiliferous stone, of 
a pink color and almost as hard as 
marble, so well polished as to show 
the configurations of the shells in 

the stone. The capital (jf this central column has no definitely marked echinus, but its 
lines are brought upward bv an easy, curved surface from the circle of the shaft to the 
square of the abacus. 



IiUenor of tomli at Kcft Marc-, from the entraiiee. 


Bamukka and BAshakuh. To.^[l!S. The other type of burial-place consists of a 
small rectangular chapel which was roofed with wood, provided in the interior with free- 
standing sarcophagi or with arcosolia built in the thickness of the wall. The most 
common form of this mortuary chapel is represented by a w ell-preser\'ed example at 
Bashakiih and one at Bamukka, though I belie\ e that man\' of the small rectangular 
buildings standing b\' themseh es in c arious places and now in complete ruins were of 
the same order of building. Both are nearh' ^^[uare in plan ;ind one story high. They 
have no openings excejjt their doorwac s, w hich are of good size, unmolded, and pro- 
vided with shade-.stones that project from the walls above the lintels, which are t)rna- 
mented w ith single large disks. I'he ri)ofs w ere of gable form and of wood. In the 
interior are sarcophagi, sunk below the level of the floor and covered w ith flat slabs. 
Bashakuh had also a mortuary chamber w Inch seems to have been connected with a 
monastery; but all the buildings are in such a state of ruin that it would be impossible 
to give a full description of anv part of them further than tlnit this chamber has arco- 
solia built in the thickness of the walls. 

Kasr il-Gharbi. tocib. At IxaM' il-(lharbl, standing almost ahme, about half a 
mile southwest of MaSarteh, a large but completely ruined town on the northwestern 
slope of the Djebel il-A‘la, is a large mortuary chajiel, surrounded on three sides by a 
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double portico of perfectly plain rectangular piers. I'he buildings in the \ icinity are 
too small and insignificant to have been parts of a monasterw d'he chapel must 
have been the burial-place of a family that lived in Ma'sarteh. The ])lan is slightly 
longer than broad, with its longer axis running east and \\ est. There is an entrance 

ot good size at the west anti 
one in the south side. The 



walls are built of massi\c 
blocks and are in two sto- 
ries: those of the lower storv 
are extremely thick (1.20 m.), 
to accommodate the arcoso- 
lia, of which there are two 
on the east side, three on the 
north, and one on either side 
of each of the two doorwavs. 
The side of each sarcopha- 


ionib at Kj't il-tlharhi. I'lum titc -'outhue^t. 


gus is displayed; all are 
entirely plain; the covers 


were flat slabs of stone, fitting nicely into the space below the arch. At the back of 


the arcosolia, on the east and north sides, where the wall is thin, there is a small 


cruciform window; and in the spandrels between the arches are tall niches with flat 
tops and pointed bottoms. .Above the arches, on all sides, 
is a heavy corbel-course ol right-lined section which ^\■as 
probably designed to carr\' stone slabs. The outer courses 
of the walls are carried U]3 in an upper storw |jro\'ided 
with small, scjuare windows. On the cast, south, and west 
sides is the double ] 30 rtico of huge rectangular monolithic 
])iers with cxpially plain and heavy architraves, 'fhc com- 
plete absence of moldings throughout the buikling and the 
lack of ornament of any kind make it diflicult to assign this 
structure to any period. It is Christian without doubt, but 
may ha\c been built at an\' time between the Ijcgmmng' 
of the fourth and the end of the sixth centurv. d'he ori- 
entation and the unusual size of this tomb structure make 
it ([uite worthy of the title of mortuarv chapel, and raise 
the (juestion whether serx'ices of some sort were not regu- 
larl_\' celebrated in the larger class of tombs, d'he un- Uasr ii-Ohari.r 
douljted existence of an upjjer floor brings this building into the categmy of certain 
Roman tombs in which an ui)per sUmy was used for annual funend feasts. The 
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Roman custom was perpet- 
uated in one form or an- 
other by the early church/ 
The upper story seems to 
have been entered from the 
roof of the portico. 

Sarcophagi. Ordinari- 
sarcophagi, perfect]}' plain 
or with paneled sides, either 
raised upon solid bases or 
set upon the living rc^ck, 
seem to have been common 
in all periods of Syrian art. 
One of these at Khirbit 
Ilasan is probabh' to be as- 
signed to this century, owing 



Intermr ot tomb at Ka>r il-Ctharbi, northeast angle. 


to its proximity to the church, which dates from 507 a.d. Others of this tvpe are to 
be seen at kefr Mares, Taltita, and Hakirha, while examples of the sarcojdiagus with- 
out a basement were found at Hettir. Behyb, and Kefr Kila, in the Djebel il-A‘la, and 



Ibramuial loinb 11 at il-nainli. 


at Hashmishli, Dehes, Kbkanaya, Der Seta, 
and main- other places in the Djebel Barisha. 

Djebel Riha. There are many tombs of 
importance of the sixth centur}- in the Djebel 
Riha, w here, as in the north, only one really 
new type of tomb was introduced during the 
century. The old forms, however, were treated 
in new ways, and striking details were added 
by w av of embellishment ; all of w hich places 
the later tombs of this region in strong contrast 
with those of the more northerly districts. The 
tombs w ith pyramidal roofs saw' perhaps the 
highest development of all, though domed 
tombs and temple tombs or tombs of temple 
plan were employed in a variety of forms. 

Il-Barah. i>vr.\mii)AI. roMi! II.- The sim- 
plest st\ le of pN'ramidal tomb of this peri(jd is 


See Low lie. MonuinenO eit ilie lLu'l\ (.'luin.h. p. 49. 


■ La Svne Ceiitr.ile. Pi. 74. 
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well illustrated in an almost perfectly ])reserved exam])le in il-Ilarah. d lie angle of 
the p} ramid here is steeper even than that of the earlier tomb in this town. The 

cubical chamber is divided, 
on the exterior, into two 
stories by a string molding- 
at the level of the lintel of 
the doorway, i\hich opens 
toward the south. The upper 
story is crowned by a heav\- 
uncarved o\'olo molding, 
abo\'e V hich is a low attic of 
one course, terminating in a 
deep cymatium just below 
the p}-ramid. The angles of 
both stories are carved with 
grooves to represent pilas- 
ters, but these have no caps, 

P'i'R.VMiD.VL ro.Mi! nr.' An example of a pyramidal tomb of the larger and more 
ornate t) pe is the great tomb at il-Harah. d'his also had a steep pyramid and hea\y 
ox'olo moldings, in this case elab(.irately car\-ecl, and employed with the other moldings 
and angle pilasters. \\ indows, too, are inserted above the ground stor\-, and the door- 
w'dy abounds in rich and 
\'aried moldings. An unu- 
wial feature hei'e is the jrres- 
ence of ecpially fine mold- 
ings and car\ings on the 
interior of the tomb. The 
carved ovolo moldings 
present running jiatterns of 
acanthus leaves interspersed 
with crosses within circles ; 
the o\-()lo door-caj) has a 
narrow con\entional band 
of grape-vine abo\ e it, and 
the cyma recta (T the lintel 
moldings is adorned with 
upright acanthus lea\-es. 
d he ca])sof the angle pilas- 



(iixMt r.imnl.il tomli at il-liarali, from the ^outhevwt. 
‘ l.a .Suie Ceiitiale, I’l^. 75, 76. 



East layide of great pvramidnl tomli nt il-Karah. 
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ters are carved in flow ing Corinthian design, much more free and classic than they are 
represented in Plate y6 of “ La Svrie Centrale,” where the impression is stift and more 
Byzantine. An engaged column on either side of the jjortal w as undoubtedly intro- 
duced to support the beams of a porch of two columns. 1 he moldings of the round- 
topped windows are incised. 

DanA (Southern), tomh.' The most beautiful pyramidal tomb in all Northern 
Syria is that of southern Dana, about due south of Ruweha. This tomb also w as 
published by M. de \T)gue. It is one of the pyramid-roofed mausoleums so common 
in the Djebel Riha, but has the unitpie feature of a tetrastyle portico for its fa(;ade. In 
the absence of any inscriptions and in view of the uniqueness of its composition and 
details, it would be useless to enter upon a discussion of its date. It ma)- be quite 
early and it may be late. 

M. de \’ogue hesitates be- 
tween the fifth and the si.xth 
century ; but I am inclined 
to look upon it as the culmi- 
nation to which the other 
p} ramidal tombs are step- 
ping-stones. Many of its 
details are worthy of the 
name neo-classic, while 
others are found in the later 
dated monuments of the re- 
gion. Its plan is like that of 
all the other pyramidal 
tombs. shall confine 

ourselves to its details, 
which differ widely from 
those of the great tomb 
at il-Barah. \\’hat appears 
now' as the base molding is 
a cymatium, as if the build- 
ing had a i)odium and its , . 

^ F\raimaal tomb at southern Dana. 

real base mold were con- 
cealed. ICich of the angles is embellished w ith pilasters with well-developed bases, 
grooved shafts, and finely cut Corinthian caps. It will be remembered that the pilas- 
ters of the tomb at il-Barah have no bases. Above the pilasters runs a banded and 
molded architrave ; o\ er this is a rinceau of foliate ornament, abo\ e w hich is a narrow 



‘ L;i Syric C'ciitralc, I’l. 77. 
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dentil molding surmounted by a cyma recta. The richly carved moldings of the tomb 
at il-Barah are ovolo or three-quarter in section, while here we ha\ e a true puK inated 
frieze between an architrave and an almost classic dentil molding, a disposition of orna- 
ment like that in the classic portico at Damascus. In the front of the building the frieze 
is omitted in its regular position to make room for the roof beams of the porch, and is 
inserted below the architrave, between the caps of the pilasters. The doorway is 
adorned with deep, rich moldings all around, and is surmounted by a hea\ y car\ ed 
ovt)lo. The columns of the portico are raised upon a stylobate, as if to correspond 
w ith the podium in height. Three columns are in situ. Their bases are wcW molded 
and are of one piece with their square plinths ; the shafts are monolithic and ha\ e 
narrow astragals, and moldings at the foot ; the capitals are of the twisted Corinthian 
variety ; the architrave matches the architrave molding of the walls and is a continu- 
ation of it. The roof of the portico consisted of long beams of stone laid close 
together, but how the ends and sides of the roof were ornamented one cannot tell from 
the ruins. It is at such points as this that the architects of Northern Syria fell sheu't 
of classic perfection in design. The end of the architrave, above each of the angle 
pilasters which was employed as a respond for the portico, is molded quite as if it 
were not to be continued forward to the corner column : there is no provision for the 
disposal of the pulvinated frieze unless it was brought forward with the architrave and 
carried around the portico without a crowning molding, for the dentil mold and the 
cymatium are carried across the face of the building, and certainly did not appear on 
the portico. If the architrave of the portico were surmounted by a C)'matium, as 
M. de \Tgue suggests in his restoration, it must ha\e been awkwardly joined to the 
car\'ed frieze where the two met. The car\'ing of the foliage of the puh inated frieze 
and of the capitals is rich and beautiful ; but the former is much more like the carved 
ovolo in the church of Khirbit Tezin (date 585 .v.d.) than like that of the tomb at 


il-Barah, w hile the latter, uncommon in the Djebcl Rilua, is \ ery like the pilaster-caps 



of the Blast Church at Bakirha, w hich is dated 546 .v.d. 



Fil;. 99. Plan and restored section 
of tomb at Hass. 


Hass. tomb. A type of tomb which has not yet been 
de.scribed is found in a single e.xample at Hass, w here so 
many kinds of tombs abound. I have assigned it to this 
century entirely on the evidence of what appears to have 
been an imitation pilaster — grooves incised upon the 
stonew ork — at the angles of the building, a method of 
ornament rare in the Djebel Riha, and used on the e.xterior 
of buildings only in the sixth century, so far as we can 
discover, d'he tomb in question is built upon a scpiarc 
plan. The interior arrangement consists of four deep 
arches built about a square as if to support a dome. The 
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recesses of the arches, in the plan, form a cross with equal arms. The receptacles for 
bodies ^vere not placed belou' the arches in the arms of the cross, as \\ as the usual 


method (see tomb of Diog- 
enes, page 160), but in low 
rectangular chambers in 
the solid angles between 
the cruciform space and the 
s(|uare outer wall. Two 
of these chambers open to 
the right and left of the 
entrance, which is in the 
southern arm of the cross ; 
the other two open from the 
north sides of the eastern 
and western arms, leaving 
the northern arm free to 
contain a sarcophagus. 
These receptacles for the 
dead have small doorways 



Tomb at Has', from the south \ve.st (Fig. 99). 


at the end which were fitted with stone doors. Either wooden coffins were used or the 


bodies were slipped into the narrow chamber upon a board. They could not be laid 
in the tomb, as its onl}' opening is at the end. It is impossible to determine how the 
square central chamber uas roofed, but, judging from the number of voussoirs lying 
about, one would say that it had a dome of cut stone. The outside wall was carried 
up in regular courses and ga\ e no intimation of the interior construction. The archi- 
\ olts of the four interior arches are richly molded and bear the sign of the cross on each 
keystone. The main entrance is provided with moldings of good character, and the 


entrances to the arcosolia ha\'e well-molded lintels. 


Ruweha. tomu of bizzos.' The domed tomb of Ruwelyl, published by M. de 


X'ogiie, is one of the most important funeral monuments in Xorthern Syria. It is also 
one of the best preseia ed. This is the tomb of Bizzos,^ son of Pardos, 
whose name is inscribed upon the great west portal of the larger ot 
the two churches at Ruweha, and there seems to be little doubt that 
both church and tomb belong to the sixth century, d'he importance ot 
this monument rests in the fact that it is the only ancient structure in 
Svria that preserves in completeness an example of a rectangular build- 



1 • 


Fig. 100. Plan ' of 
tomb of Bizzos 
at Ruweha. 


ing with a domical roof, a prototype for the ivcli. the most characteristic 
building of the mediex'al and modern Mohammedan natives of Syria. 


La Syric Ceiitralc. PI. 91. 


-See Part III, insc. 365. 
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Its plan, like that of the tomb at Hass described abo\'e, is a Cireek cross w ithin a 
scpiare ; the exterior presents a cubical base surmounted by a hemispherical dome ; 

the interior is made up of 
four deep arches forming 
the sides of a sipiare. The 
angles between the arches 
were all built up to the level 
of the crowns of the arches 
to form a square, across the 
angles of w hich flat stones 
were laid. The interior 
edcres of these slabs were 

o 

then cut to form a circle tan- 
gent to the sides of the 
square, and upon this the 
dome was set ; not built in 
corbeled fashion, but con- 
structed upon the principle 
of the arch, each stone being wedge-shaped and caiwed to concave form on the interior 
and con\’ex form on the outside. Xo attempt was made to employ pendentives for 
the support of the chnue. and no outside roof was neeessary to protect it. The whole 
structure depends for its solidity and lightness upon the most perfect stone-cutting, for 
no mortar and no clamps were used. As in the substructure of the Diogenes tomb at 
I lass (see page 160), the four arches fulfilled the office of arcosolia on the interior, and 
all but that which was occupied by the en- 
trance embraced sarcophagi. Over each 
sarcophagus was a small oculus. The e.x- 
terior is pro^■ided with a deep base molding 
of excellent ])rofile ; the angles are adorned 
w ith jhlasters w Inch ha\ e free uncut Corin- 
thian caps, but no bases ; the shaft portion is 
ornamented a\ ith a long panel, semicircular 
at the bottom and terminating at the astragal 
below the cap. The oculi have very shalhwv 
incised moldings. The top of the wx dl is 
finished off with the usual cc ina recta. M.de 
\h)gue’s ])late shows an elaborate porch in 
the form of a semicircular pediment, embra- 
cing a conch and supported upon two colonnettes w ith well-carv'ed CAu'inthian capi- 
tals; but onl\' fragments of the pediment and the capitals remain in situ. 




Tumb of Bi/zos .it Ruueha, from the southeast. 
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Hass. tomb. The tombs of tcmple-likc plan are represented by three 

varieties, all of Avhich seem to have taken their form fnmi payan originals. One 
example, a tomb on the southern out- 
skirts of Hass, was of square plan, con- 
taining three sarcophagi. It faced the 
east, and its northern and western walls 
are still in situ. The structure was 
raised upon a podium Math a deeply 
swelling cymatium. A base mold of 
classic profile uas carried around the 
building ab()\e the podium, and flat 
pilasters marked the angles of the walls. 

The fa(;ade (T the tomb is wholly de- 
stroyed ; but a respond with molded 
base at the end of the north wall sug- 
gests the former presence of a p(n'tico 
of free-standing columns, four presu- 
mably, as the feature of the fa(;ade. 

The northwest angle still preserves a 
Mcll-carved corner pilaster-cap, and 
above this a richly molded architrave 

, 111 'I'emple tomb at Has-, from the northwe-t. 

appears beneath a broad cyma recta. 

The roof of this structure was probably of wood, for there are no stones in the interior 
nor lying about the exterior that could be recognized as parts of a dome or a pyramid. 
The single preserved sarcophagus — that on the west side — shows large sunken 

panels molded all around, the east face 
bearinsj a six-armed cross within a circle 
* r. in relief in the middle. 

^ Kasr ‘AllAruz. tomb. Another type 

% • of temple tomb M as seen by Dr. Littmann 

at Kasr ‘Allaruz, and is here described 
from a photograph taken by him. It is a 
building of scpiare ])lan, M’ith high M alls 
and tM'O tall columns stamling betMcen 
the returned siele m alls, d’he interior is 
s|)anned bv a transxerse areh carried 

I'umb at Ka>r 'Allaru/ ^ ' _ .... 

uj)on engaged ])iers ; the arch is built up 
in gable form to sujiport the slabs ol the roof. I hesc slab^ are sujtported in front 
upon three arches carried by the columns of the facade. I he central arch is greatly 
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stilted, and those on either side (T it are stilted to a considerable extent ; all three are 
in realit}' arcuated lintels, d'he exterior ornament consists of the richly car\’cd Corin- 
thian capitals of the columns, a well-molded architrave band that is carried around 
the top of the u'all belou- a deep cymatium, and the incised moldinys of the three arches. 

The ends of the roofing' slabs are carwd with 
a cornice, in section a broad c\una recta. 
The building' is ^■erv nearly perfectly pre- 
ser\'ed, onlv the roofing' slabs of one side 
ha\ ing' fallen in. 

Serdjilla. 'in') mu." An unusual \'ariety 
of tonib structure was found by M. de \'og'ue 
at Serdjilla. It is planned somewhat in the 
form of a classic a.'dicula or shrine. It is 
oblong' in shape, with an entrance in one of 
the longer sides, and contains but a single 
burial-jdace. The roof is of gable form, 
with gable ends set along the longer axis of the building. A deep cornice of cyma 
profile crowns the wall on all sides, and a raking cornice is car\'ed upon the ends of 
the roofing slabs, which are cut at the top in such a manner that the stones overlap 
like long tiles. The ornament of the tomb is confined to the portal, which is framed 
in good moldings and surmounted by a plain o\'olo door-cap. (.)n either side of the 
entrance stand engaged C(jlumns with molded bases and bracketed capitals. There 
was probal.')ly a portico of two columns that corresp(')nded to the two engaged columns. 
Below a sarcophagus co\x‘r within the tomb is a rock-hewn gra\'e with an arcosolium 
on either side, like the tomb of Eusebios at 
Kdkanava (see page 104). 

Sarcophagi, d he other form of tomb em- 
plo) ed in the Djebel Riha, in the later as 
well as in the earh' period, v as the sarcopha- 
gus, cither mounted upon a basement or 
standing in the open field. A late example 
of the former t\ pe, judging from its inscri)^- 
tion, which is not dated, was published b\' 

M. de \b)gue.‘ It is at Ylidjlexya and stands 
just north of the basilica. The base is low 
and is finished 'with a cyu'iatium. ( )ne side of the sarcophagim is paneled with deep 
moldings, and the inscrijRion,-^ in large letters, almost fills the panel. .\bo\'e the panel 

'l,.i S\ric C'oUr.ile. I’l. S:; ■' I..i S_\ric CX- ill rale. PI. 87. Pail III, ui^l. jo8. 



Sarco[)liaa;ii'5 near Xurlli C'huieh al Mi(ljle\\a. 



Tomb ^outhwesl of Senljilla. 
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is a band of bay leaves, represented, in Plate 87 
of “ La S\ rie Centrale," b\- interwoven fillets, 
and at either end of the panel is carved an 
object \\ hich ma\' ha\ e been intended to repre- 
sent a torch. In comparing the photograph 
given herewith with the above plate, it will be 
seen that the tomb has suffered further violence 
since that drawinumvas made. Not content to 
leave the sarcophagus opened and rilled, the 
natives of the neighboring \'illage of il-Barah 
have recently employed their time in breaking 
down the sides with hammers or with stones. 

There are whole burial-grounds full of unmounted sarcophagi at Serdjilla, Rbe’ah, 
and other places. The later sarcophagi are to be distinguished from the older ones 

by the flatter angle of their gabled co\'crs, by 
the diminution of the size of their acroteria, 
and bv the reduction of the number of these 
from si.x to four. Paneled sides whh inscrip- 
tions or disks in bold relief are the common 
(U'naments of these tombs. These sar- 
cophagi arc usually raised above the ground 
level upon four squared stones. In a large 
number of them the co\ er has been shifted 
slightly to one side for the remoeal of the 
contents, and in this condition they still 
stand. 

Ill 

dome: ST' I C A RC H I T LCT L R I • 

TT /"ITII the aid of a few dated monuments and by observing the general trend of 
» ' architectural ornament in buildintjs of other kinds, ve are .able to assiyn a 
number of private residences to the sixth century. As we ha\ e seen in the church 
architecture, the characteristic marks of this century are molded string-C(Uirses, molded 
windows, either rectangular or with rounded tops, cuspidate ornament about the 
moldinfjs of doorwax s and windows, and, in the north, xolutes at the ends of mold- 
ings. All of the^e details are to be found in the domestic architecture of the sixth cen- 
turv in Northern C entral S\ ria. 



Sarcophagus in necropolis at Serdjilla. 



Sar< ojjlia^ii' in necropolis at B-iitla. 
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Refadi. iidusi:/ 510 a.d. Beginning with the northern section, we find that the 
long house witli two-story colonnades j)revailed to the end. M. de Y’ogile published 
a house of this type from Refadi which is dated 510 Like many of the fifth- 

century porticos, it has plain rectangular piers in the lower story, columns of mixed, 
debased orders in the upper story, and a roof of stone slabs. It has, besides these, 
the new feature of huge volutes at the ends of its architrave moldings, which are 
returned downward at the ends to coil into volutes on a level with the parapet. 
1 his house has also a string-course at the level of its lower story window-sills. It 
should be noted that none of the houses of this type in the north have moldings 
about their windows or doorway s. These openings are ornamented bv plain friezes 
and simple door-caps, or, more frequently, bv a svmbolic disk. 



Two-'tory [)Ortico of house facing .south, near West Chunh at J)chcs. 


Dehes. house, a long colonnaded house near the West Church at Dehes has 
rectangular piers, without caps, in both stories; but the cyma molding of its upper 
architrave is embellished with those curious horseshoes and rosettes which were con- 
spicuous in the West Church at Bakirha (date 546). 

Bashmishli. Housi:. An interesting tyjje of residence in the mjrthern country is 
the blockhouse, which in a few cases manifests more of the peculiarities of the period 
than the house of oblong plan. A small blockhouse near the church at Bashmishli 
has rectangular winchjws with shallow incised moldings which run across the lintels, 
along the j’ambs, and between the openings; they are returned on either side of the 
windows and cut abruptly off. This house had a double pitched roof with gables at 

■ I'art III. ins( . 1 19. 


I, a Svrie Centrak'. kl. iio. 
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the cast and west ends. The main 
cornice runs below the gable end, in 
the fashion common in larger build- 
ings. Small as it is, this house was 
di\ ided into two stories, the upper 
floor being lighted by windows in 
the gables. The windows of the 
ground story were high in the wall, 
and were employed only for light- 
in <>' the interior. Numerous houses 

o 

of this kind are severely plain in 
other respects, but have a single 
feature, such as a doorway or a 
window, richly ornamented. 



House south of c hurch at J^a^hrm^hll. 


Bashakuh. a house of this t_\'pe at Hashakuh, near by, has a remarkable window 
in its upper story. The opening is rectangular, but a broad set of moldings describe 



a semicircle above it and break out on either side 
at its base to run along the wall a meter or more 
before they are cut off. The moldings are deep and 
varied, and have cusps on both sides. 

Serdjibleh. house. The most interesting de- 
velopment of the blockhouse was found in the five- 
story house at Serdjibleh, a monument of the highest 
importance which has been almost perfectly pre- 
served. This house is built upon an oblong plan 
(9 m. X 6.20 m.), and rises in five tall stories to a 
height of over 17 meters. The proportions of the 
house when seen from a distance give it the appear- 
ance of a tower of defense, but a close examination 
reveals its domestic character. The courses, of stone. 


u indow in house at UaUiakuh. than Ordinary width, averaging .70 m., 

and tend to dwarf the size of its windows. The entrance is at one side of the east 


face. The windows of the ground story are mere loopholes: those of the first floor 
are only a little larger, but in the second story the openings are of good size (.53 m. 

< .70 m.). On this floor a rectangular structure is built out from the walls and 
supported upon three brackets. Its walls are of thin slabs of stone, pierced with 
small, round windows, and its slanting roof is also of stone slabs. In the thiid stoiy 
the windows are of the same size as in the floor below; those on the south side are 
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pri)\'idcd all around with deeply incised moldings, adorned upon the lintel with a sym- 
bolic disk. In the uppermost story there are huge molded consols supporting a heavy 

cornice ; the windows are placed between the 
consols, as in our modern city houses. The root 
was either flat or pyramidal, but, in any case, of 
wood. Untering the doorway on the east side, 
one finds the house dixdded from top to bottom 
into large and small compartments. The en- 
trance is in the smaller of the two, which is roofed 
with slabs of stone that rest upon a bracket mold- 
ing. A l^reak in the slabs shows where the stair- 
case was. T’assing from the entrance hall to the 
left, one finds himself in a room 4.80 m. scjuare, 
spanned b}' a transverse arch which carries the 
stone slabs of the floor above. Ascending to the 
first floor, he finds the windows not so small as 
they looked from the outside, for each is set in a broad and deep recess. Above 
this all the floors A\ ere of wood, as the holes for the ends of beams attest. There are 
doorways in the center of the partition wall on each floor, but there are no windows 
in the smaller compartment. The second floor shows cupboards with groo\'es for 
shelves, in the large room, cut in the thickness of the partition wall. In the smaller 
compartment a small doorwav 
opens into the overhanging struc- 
ture, ^\■hich, with the two round 
apertures in its stone floor, can 
ha\'e been only a latrina. A 
wooden door closed it off from 
the hallway. It was much larger 
and more roomy than the other 
e.xample \\ hich we have seen at 
Djeradeh. I have no doubt that 
this Avas connected with some sort 
of a sewer in the street, for manv 
broken pieces of tile pipe were 
found in the debris below it. The 
two remaining stories haA’C cup- 
boards cut in the walls like those 
of the second floor. The AA’indows 
of the uppermost story were rather 
hi I’ ll abo\ e the floor, and served 

O 



Fuc-blon hou-^c at Smliibldi, from the seuthue^t. 



Fig. loi. Flans cif three lower floors, west eleva- 
tion, and section of house at Scrdjibleh. 
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as lights rather than lookouts. The two lower stories of the staircase were of stone ; 
above this a woc^den staircase was probably used, for holes for beams may be seen on 
the walls of the stairway, ascending at an easy grade. The decoration of the doorv ay, 
the large size of the windows in the upper floors, the cupboards in each floor, the 
latrina placed conveniently in the middle story, the easy stairs, all prove that this 
buildincf was a dwellincr-house and not a militarv tower. The balconv for the watch, 
which we have seen at Djeradeh, is omitted, d'he smallness of the openings of the 
lower stories may be e.xplained l)y the absence of a courtyard; for none of the lumses 
in the region has windows in the ground flocjr, e.xcept those which open upon the court. 
The ground floor probably served as a store-room; the deeply recessed windows of 
the first floor admitted plenty of light without exposure to intrusion. Undoubtedly 
this house is but one example of many ol its kind which, owing t(j their great height, 
have yielded more easily to the earth([uakes. 

Djebel RiHA. The plans of houses in the Djebel Riha underw ent few changes in 
the sixth century, but their details sho\\' the influence of an advanced style. \ illas, 
city houses, and small, single dwellings continued to be built, and are to be recog- 
nized only by their decorations as later than those which have been already described. 

Ruweha. \ illa III. Two of the \ illas at Ruwcha may be cited as examples of 
the later style. One of them is of the very large class, with four interior divisions ; 
widely spaced rectangular piers are substituted for partitions in the upper story. The 
lower door\\-ays are 
provided with heavy 
moldings upon lintel 
and jambs, and an 
ovolo door-cap; those 
of the upper floor 
have no moldings, 
but a deep cavetto 
door-cap ornament- 
ed with the within 
a wreath. The upper 
windows are round- 
headed and have 
deep moldings ; one 
of them is a st|uare 
opening, but the 
moldincr describes a 
semicircle above it. 



\ ilia 111 at Ruweha, troin the xuithe.i't. 
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tlie lunette being filled 
with carxing' in the 
form of a grape-vine 
growing out of a vase. 

VILI..V i\’. Another 
villa is planned with 
its residence portions 
on opp(xsite sides of 
the courtyard, and its 
x'estibnle in an angle 
within the house itself, 
like Fig. 45, page 120. 
The arch of its vesti- 
bule is richly orna- 
mented. The pilasters 

on either side are deeply grooved and hax'c heavily molded caps. The coved moldings 
of the arch are ornamented with rosettes, and the lowest member is enriched with 
cuspings. d'he windows are rectangular and have molded overhanging sills, rich 
frame moldings ornamented with billets, and a water-table above them. 

Kefr Ambil. housh. One of the best specimens of a building of the developed 
style in all the Djebel Riha is at Kefr Ambil, a small ruin, still the site of a modern 
village, in the southern extremity of the region. There is much in its details that is 
reminiscent of classic style and 
suggests a kind of Renaissance 
in domestic architecture. The 
building has the plan of the double 
houses of the region ; it is large 
and is built of long, regular blocks 
of well-dressed stone. It has been 
somewhat defaced by modern ad- 
ditions in mud and broken stone, 
for it is still inhabited. However, 
the main portions of the ground 
story of the facade and the rear 
wall are xvell preserved. The 
fiu;ade presents a doorway flanked 
on either side by a window. The 
d(jorwav is broader and the 



Doorway and windows ul house at Kclr Anibd. 



Villa 1\' at Ruweha, south wall. 
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window openings are larger than we should expect to find in a pri\ ate house ; vet the 
plan, so far as can be determined from the modernized interior, is such that it would be 
difficult to call it anything else. The ornament of 
the fayade is full of classic spirit. The symmetri- 
cal disposition of the openings, their deep mold- 
ings, and their proportions are suggestive of the 
early Renaissance in Italy. Doorway and windows 
are framed in good classic moldings, and each 
opening is provided with a simple cymatium. 

Below the windows runs a string molding, and be- 
tween the windows and the portal are two flat 
moldings, one horizontal and the other arched, as 
if to frame a small niche. Above the doorway a 
flat arch was constructed bv setting' a kevstone, 
two courses deep, over the center of the opening; 
above this a single course projects around the 
entire building. In the rear wall the lower story seems to ha\ e been blank, but the 
upper story preserves three interesting windows proportioned and molded like those 
of the facade. The jamb moldings rest upon the projecting course, and the uppermost, 
flat member of the cap coincides with that of the cornice of the 'wall. The most 
interesting detail of these w indows, however, is the plate traccrv which fills each open- 
ing, forming a stone lattice in two plates with fifteen stjuare openings. 

Serdjilla. house. ' (.)ne of the houses published by M. de A'ogiie is in the 

ruined town of Serdjilla. It is another specimen of the buildings in this district 
which, to a certain extent, return to the purity of classic st} le. It is what may 
be called a double house, that is, with two C(uupartments upon each floor, and is 
of the ordinary plan, c\ ith porticos in two stories, and a walled courtx ard. d'he 
lower compartments are each spanned by a single transxerse arch which was built 
up at the spandrels to carry the beams of the floor. The .'.offit of the arch is almo>t 
flush with the c\alls at its springing, the impost being marked 1)\- a molding. The 
two arches, finding their spring c\ithin the same wall, support one another at . that 
point. The lower story of this house was made more than usuallv high to accommo- 
date the height of the arch, and the wall space above the doors and windows ot the 
first st(jrv was pierced with narrow loopholes w hich seiwed as wntilators w hen the 
main openings c\ ere closed, d'he ornament is particularly interesting, d'he moldings, 
which are used profuseh', are ejuite classic in profile. Each of the four doorways and 
the four windows of the facade has moldings upon jambs and lintel and a cap in 
section a c}’ma recta, all ot ^\■hich is suggestive of the fagade of the house at kefr 

‘ l,.i S\rie Ccutralc. I’l. 3^. 



W indow in rear wall ot hoioc at Kei'r .Ainlal. 
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Ambil cl escribed aboc'e. In the middle of the caps of the tceo lower doorways appears 
a modest s^ nibol of Cdiristianitv within a disk not more than lo cm. in diameter. 
The two larQ'e rectanQ'ular niches with rich moldinq's arched abo\ e them are in- 
tercstim^ in connection with the Christian symbol. They are caryed on the left side 
of either of the lower portals, d'he space l)etween the flat top of the niche and the 
cur\'ed molding' is ornamented with a semicirctdar, rayed ornament. These niches 
should be studied apart from the smaller semicircular niches on the other side of the 
lower portals and on both sides of those of the upper floor. The hollow cjuadro- 
spherical portion of these niches is fitted with a well-car\'ed conch, such as is common 
in the great niches of Ha'albek. These small niches, \\dfich are the most common 



front wall t>t hou^c at Sordjilia. 


detail in the houses of this region, seem to ha\ e been used as places to set lamps, since 
the natiyes giye this e.vplanation, arguing from their own customs, while the taller 
niches may haye contained statues. The portico, as shown by kl. de \Tgue, was 
composed in the lower story of debased d'uscan or Doric columns with corbeled cap- 
itals, and in the story aboye of columns of debased Corinthian order. These haye now 
completely disappeared, though the rest of the house is in a perfect state of preser- 
yation so far as st(jnetyork is concerned. 

Der Sambil. iiorsi;s. 1 he most beautiful of all the residences in this region is 
a double house at Der Sambil. It is completely pre^eryed e.xcept for its colonnades, 
which haye disappeared. It i.'. situated high abijye the east of the town ; its court- 
yard is of irregular shape, owing to the une\ enness of the ground. The plan is that 
of two large compartments in two stories, and a narrow compartment at one end of 
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the house, which accommodated the stairs. One of the larg'e rooms is spanned by a 
trans\’erse arch. The compc^sition of the fa(;ade of this house — its pleasing propor- 
tions, its larpc and richly ornamented openings, symmet- 
rically grouped — makes it an imj)osing and l)cautiful 
monument e\ en without its ccjlonnade. It represents, in 
a sense, the classic style applied to domestic architecture- 
in a manner unknow n elsewhere in the w orld, although 
not all of its elements are classic. The openings of each 
compartment in both stories consist of a large door\\ a\- 
and window, so disposed that the doorways come in the 
middle of each compartment, and the windows are ])laced 
between the two doorways in each story. Each o[jening 
is embellished with a full set of moldings of almost classic 
profile, the moldings of the windows resting upon string- ' ot hoisc at DCr sambii. 

courses at the level of their sills. The doorways ha\ e caps of richl\' carved foliate 
desiens with the svmbol of the cross in the center, d'hc windows also ha\'e simi- 
lar caps uncarved. To the left of the left-hand doorways are two small, plain niches. 
The doorwavs of the stair hall are perfectly plain. As is not the case in the earlier 
houses, the rear wall of this house, though much plainer, was as carefully designed 
as the fagade. Each of the upper compartments had a large rectangular window set 
upon a molded ledge, and designed with the same moldings and cap as the front 
windows. The end wall toward the south has a similar window in the ti].g.)er floor. 



t iont w.ill i)f liDU^c at 1 )cr ^amhil. 
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The phcRograph shows the rear wall of a house upon the far side of a street, abo\ e 
the ruins of a house on the near side. The windows are grouped in pairs above a 
molded string-course. The open- 
ings are rectangular, with mold- 
ings upon their lintels and jambs, 
and heavy uncar\ed ovolo caps 
above them. The entire facade of 
this house is in ruins. In the same 
town, near the polygonal church, 
is a fragment of house wall ' show- 
ing an arched entrance, brackets 
for a balcony, a molded string- 
course, a handsome rectangular 
window, and one pilaster of an 
open loggia, in good Corinthian 
style. In the citv houses three 
stories were not uncommon. In 
many cases a single compartment 
only, in the middle or at one end 
of the house, was carried up an 
e.\tra story above the roofs of the 
rest of the house. As might be 
e.xpected, most of these high structures have fallen prey to the earthquakes, though a 
sufficient number ha\-e escaped to satisfy us that they were an ordinary feature. 

Djeradeh. At Djeradeh, in the eastern foot-hills of the Djebel Riha, near Ruweha, 

an example of the three-story house is particu- 
larly well preserved. The photograph shows 
the rear of the house, where a flat wall rose 
from the street. The city house often had a 
rear entrance as well as one in the courtyard 
in front. d'his is show n in the illustration. 
Each story above the entrance had its own 
balconv, as the three superposed doorways 
suggest. The uppermost story seems to ha\ e 
been the piano uohile, for here we find a large 
doorway with molded jambs and lintel, flanked 
bv windows similarly ornamented. The door- 
ways below are less decorati\ ely treated, anti 
there are no w indow s. 

Sec M lie N'ogiicS rc'.tor.ition. l.;i S\ric t'entrale, I’K. ,uul 64. 



'I'hrce-^tory hoioe at Djcr.ulch. 
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Il-Barah. Horsi'. A similar group of openings in the rear wall of a house is to 
be seen at il-Ihirah. In this ease it is the second stor\’ that is especialh' enriched. 

There is no opening into tlie street below sa\ e 
the small loophole.^ for \‘entilation ; but there 
was a balcony abo\ e, with a s\ mmetrical set 
of openings, and a doorway bet’ween two 

dentil moldings and cornices, ddie group is at 
once suggesti\e of the earl\’ Italian Renais- 
sance, so well proportioned is it, so chaste!)' 
and so effecti\’el\' designed. 

Doorways and Windows. d'he later 
])eriod is remarkable for the beaut\' of its 
doorways and windows, which manifest the 
,, , , ,, „ greatest freedom in design and treatment. 

ami whuiuwa in rear wall ot liuii.'-c ai il-I>araii. 

Ruweha is particular!)' famous for its beau- 
tiful arched vestibules, one of which will serve as an illustration. The \ ilia to which 
the portal shown in the plujtograph belonged has been completelv destro\'ed. 'Idle 
x'estibule is of the single t)'[)e, with an arched outer opening and a rectangular door- 
way i\'ithin. Idle pilasters, which carr)’ the arch, are like those descrilied above, with 
deep g'ro(.)\'es and molded caps, ddie arch consists of nine voussoirs and is adorned 
with moldings of the ordinary profile : but each member is enriched with some sort of 
cari'ing. 'I he lowest step is adorned with semicircular lozenges, end to eml, divided 
by jjairs of raised lines; the second fascia, with fillets interlacing in circles aln)Ut 
small lozenge^; the C)'ma, with a si.x-pointed rosette in the middle of each \ oussoir, and 
a cro^s surrounded bv a sunbur>t 
in the kei'^tone. Abox'c all is 
a narrow fillet describing large 
iiu’erted horseshoes, slightly so])- 
arated and joined 1))' the fillet at 
their ends, 'khe moldings of the 
doorway A\ithin are similar in 
section to those of the arch, but 
all are ])lain e.xcejg the second 
stejj, which i^ decorated like the 
first step of the arch. Abo\ e the 
lintel molding runs a roc\' of flat 
dentils surmounted bv a ca\ etto 
cornice adorned c\ith upright 



I .lUKnu c lu a \ ilLi .It K tiw L'h.i. 


windows, all richlv framed and proc ided with 
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acanthus leaves and a cross within a wreath at its center. Whthin the wstihule there 
is a stone seat on either hand. 


The forms of windows were waried durins^ the sixth centur\’, as ma\- l)e ^een from 

- - 


M. de \’<jgue's plates. Some of them are so larj^'e 
that they might better, perhaps, be called (jpen loggie 
One of these was found in a house in Kefr Ambil, 
appearing abo\'e the projecting string-course of the 
second story. It ccjnsists of a pair of tall, round- 
topj)ed, coupled openings, separated b\' a column with 
molded base and ^\■ell-car\■ed Corinthian capital. The 
sides of the openings are desi gned like pilasters to cor- 
respond with the column, and the semicircular toj)> 
of the openings are adorned with a heavy molding 
which is returned at the level of the springing and 
carried along for a short distance as a string molding. 



Doors. 'Fhe doors of these buildings were un- 
doubtedh', for the most j.)art, of wood and ha\e com- 
pletely disappeared with all the rest of the wo(.)dwork. 

Whether there were doors of bronze we cannot saw 

.. , r 1 <- 1 1 • 1 ' I)(>(ir of ba-'.'.lt at Khan Schil. 

lor these wtnild, oi ca.turse, ha\'e been carried on 


early in the middle ages : but doors of solid stone were n(.>t uncommon in the smaller 
doorway's, especiall}’ foi' tt.imbs and other {daces that were to be carefulK' guarded. 



These stone doors were seldom made of the natiw 
limestone, although a good-sized door of this mate- 
rial was found in the tomb of Anti(.)chos at Djuwani- 
}'eh (see |3age i lo). d he common material for doors 
was Ifasalt, Avhich was imjtorted from the bascultic 
region about forty miles to the chwt of these moun- 

o - 

tains. We ha\e seen one of these tloors of black 
stone in situ, in the lower stor\ of the watch-tower at 
Djeradeh, and thew ma\- be found in a number of 
tombs in both the northern and southern gishigis ot 
mountains. 

KhAn Sebil. doors, d'he largest and most in- 
teresting examjiies are in the mo(.lern callage ot khan 
Sebil, built on an ancient site on the main caravan 
road between llama and Ale])po, about two hours 


D<.ur of ba.sah ji Khan Sri.ii, uortlicast of Ixiiwcha. Thcse tw'o doors are still m 
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use in iiK^dern building's. One of them swings so easily upon its ball-and-socket 
hinges that it can be moved by one finger; the ball portions of the hinges are proba- 
bly set in their original sockets, for I doubt if the natives of to-day could cut a 
socket in a sill or lintel of hard basalt. There is a slot in each tloor lor the w'orking 
of a lock of some sort, and a kevhole for a key. The doors are now fastened b)' 
means of clumsv wooden locks. The outer surface ol both doors is decorated with 
car\ iny in flat relief, which di\ ides the surface up into panels ornamented with Chris- 
tian s)'mbols. For other e.xamples see M. de XTgiie's Plate 83. 


IV 
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IDJLE'VYA. n.VTHs.^ The baths at Midjleyya, jnd:)li>hed 1)\' M. de \ ogiie, appear 
to ha\ e been built earlv in the si.xth century. The building was constructed on a 
much smaller scale than the baths at Serdjilla, though the number of its subdivisions 
is almost the same. The plan given herewith, which is taken from “ La Syrie Cen- 
trale," is reversed from the usual position of plans in this publication, the top being 
south. The entrance seems to have been at the northeast angle and through a long 
passage leading to a large apartment of one story at the west end of the building, 

which is no\\' in ruins. The di\'isions of the 
rest of the bath are substantial Iv like those at 
Serdjilla (page 165), though the various parts 
arc not so well preserved, A portico along the 
south r\all is an innovation, and the location of 
these baths in the midst of the to\\ n, with nar- 
row streets on all sides, differs from that (T the 
other baths. I removed the debris from a por- 
tion of the main compartment G in search of a 
mosaic pax ement, but found (mix' a number of 
badly broken pieces (T xx hite marble, the largest 
measuring 12 cm. scjuare, indicating that there 
xx as a ])avement of marble tiles. At the e<ast 
end of the large hall there is a .shalloxx' niche 
1.48 m. xx'ide, cut in the thickness of the xx all. 
At the base of the niche I found a scpiare basin, sunk beloxx' the lex el of the floor, \x ith 
a low rim (T concrete raised abox e the floor, d'he niche connects at the back x\ ith the 
x\ ater-c(jnduit in, xxhieh is carried along the side and across the end of the building. 



Fig. 103. I'lan fif bath at XFidjlt} y.a.- 

A, entrance; />. a[) 0 (lyteriiim ; D, furnace; /:, calflat iuni ; 
- , < . lepiilaria ; /, frignlariuin ; 6-’, main lial! ; J/, icsei xuir. 


I, a Sync Ccnlralu. 


I'loin La Svnc ( 'cnlralc. 
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.Vb()\c the niche a 
broad semicircle is 
cut into the wall as if 
to receive an arched 
structure of some kind. 
There was undoubt- 
edly a fountain here 
throup^h which water 
flowed, but its form 
cannot be determined. 
The south ^\■indows 
of the main hall, open- 
ing' out over the side- 
chambers, have in- 
cised moldings. 



South wall ol' bath at Mitijlcwa. 


Babiska. sto.e, 536 .v.D. The bazaars of the si.xth century were built in the same 
simple quadrangular style that characterized those of the fifth. One of these build- 
ings at Babiska has a dated inscription, ‘ in Syriac, upon one of the panels ot the 
parapet of the upper story. This is the inscription which gi\’es the name cstrii'a 
(stoa) to this class of buildings. Its date is 536 .\.i). This structure is 33 m. long 



I’ortuo iii stoa near center ot to\\n of iiabisk.u 
’ I’art 1 \ . S\r. iiiscs. 14, 15. 
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and 8. lo in. deep. The portico has two stories of seventeen piers each, and was 2.50 m. 
deep. The piers are .50 m. square ; the parapet is .90 m. high. The photograph 
shov s only a portion of the front of the upper portico, the lower part being filled 
with debris. 

In the same town there is a still better preserved specimen of this kind of building. 
It was built in two sections, facing a narrow street. The photograph shows the 
northern side, taken from the upper stor)' of the southern half. It shows further the 
front wall of the shop portion of the building, with doors and windows opening out 
upon the upper and lower porticos. One mav also see in this photograph the 



.Northern side of street ot ba/aars at Bahiska. 


remains of a stairway within the portico, a gutter on the top (;f the upper architrave 
to recei\ e water from the slanting roof that co\'ered the portico, and a leader cut in 
the face of the second pier from the left end to convey the water from the gutter to 
the street. 


V 

HUIUDIXUrS OF YYARIOFS KIXDS AXI) OF FXKXOWX D.VTIfS 

T SHAFT dewote this la^t section of the last chapter upon the architecture of 
Xorthern Central Syria to a description of a nundierof structures of \'ariou,s kimls 
w Inch cannot be included under the general headings of these chapters, and w Inch, 
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in many cases, for lack of cpigraphical evidence or stronpiy marked characteristics of 
style, cannot be definitely assiymed to anv particular period or centur}'. 

These buildings include 
monumental structures, like 
triumphal arches and towers ; 
buildings connected with in- 
dustry, such as oil-manufac- 
tories and wine-presses ; and 
such building's as well- 
houses, garden-houses, and 
the like. 

Arches. There are two 
ornamental arches in Xorth- 
ern Syria, one spanning the 
Roman road between the end 
of the Djebel Barisha and the 

Bab il-Ha^^■a — “Gate of the 
Wind”; the other, now in 
ruins, stood abo\e the sacred road which led up from Der Sinran to Rabat Sinvan. 

Bab il-Hawa. arch, 'bhe former has the appearance of being much the older of 
the two. and, o\\ ing to its plainriess, might be as-^ignetl to almost any period betweeii tlie 
first and the seventh centuries of our era. It is an imposing monument, standing at 
some distance from a small group of ruins to which it has gi\ en its name. It is no- 
thing more than a wall pierced by a broad arch, and it is certain that the \\ all w as ne\'cr 
any longer than it is now. although it is longer on one side of the arch than on the 
other, for the return moldings t)f the ends were both found near by. The flat w all, 
■which forms a buttress on either side of the arch, is providetl with a projecting course 
at the bottom, and a molded string-course just below the le\ cl ot the springing of 
the arch; abo\e this rises the great sweep of \'oussoirs, ])ertecth' plain, backed by an 
equally plain ^^■all, its surface flush with that of the \ oussoirs, \\ hich ^\ as carried up to 
form a horizontal line above the arch. On one side this w all has been })reser\ ed ; on 
the other it has fallen dow n, lea\ ing the arch with its long \'oussoirs without cement 
(^r clamps to support itself — a feat w hich it could apparently pertorm until the end of 
time. It is im|)o.ssible to sav what the details of the structure abo\ e the arch were, 
d'here is nothing left in situ, nor to be found among the scatteretl fragments, that 
could gi\’e a clue to the original form of the monument, its date, or the reason tor its 
erection. 


Djebel Halakah, and called 



.\rdi of Dab li-Haw a. 
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Der Sim‘an. arch/ T he triumphal arch of Dcr Simain was published in restored 
form b} M. de \ oplie. It was ol a very diftereiit sort from the preceding arch, and 

mav safelv be dated at the end of the fifth or the beyinning of the 
sixth century. T his is also a simple ^\■all arch, but its character is 
more monumental than that (jf the other. Its piers are T-form in 
plan, the arch springing from a column on either side at the foot 
of the T , the arms of the 'F representing buttresses which gw e 
firmness to the design. The three buttresses on each side are 
treated like responds and have carved foliated caps below the 
level of the springing of the arch, corresponding to the cap of the 
free-standing column. I he \'oussoirs of the arch rest partly 
upon the column and partly upon the main buttress. The face 
ot the arch is absolutcl}’ unadorned. The lateral buttresses are 
carried up to about two thirds of the height of the arch, where 
, . , thev carry free-standing cohmnettes that su])port ressauts of the 

Tier ot arch at DcrSinvau. T . ^ ^ ^ ^ 

main cornice. I he spandrels of the arch, too, are plain, and the 
cornice is carried upon brackets on both faces, according to M. de X'ogtie's plate. 

Presses. There are hundreds, I might say thousands, of presses for the making 
of oil and ^\ ine in and about the deserted towns of Northern Syria. It is difficult to 
distinguish the wine-presses from the olive-presses, unless we may judge by their size : 
those for wine-pressing may be smaller than the others. These presses are found in 
four forms. In the first, which is the most primitive, the vats for pressing and the 
receiTacles for licjuids are 
cut in the surface of the flat 
rock, d'hese are found in 
countless numbers in e\ er\' 
locality. In the secemd form 
the pressing apparatus is 
cut in the S(.)lid rock, as in 
the fiiAt type, but this is 
surr(jiinded 1)\' piers which 
supported a wo(xlen roof 
The third form is a rcjck- 
hewn chamber, an under- 
ground mill. In the fourth 
t}’j)e, \\hich aljounds chiefly 

in the l)jel)el Riha, parts of the ap]xiratus are rock-hewn, and the whole arrangement 
is inclo.-.ed b\- w alls with traiw\ ersc arches carrying a fiat roof of stone slabs. 



RoLk-hewn at Kdr inneh. 



I.a .S\ri(.' Ccntialc, I’l. 115. 
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(i) The apparatus of the simple press consists of a rectangular vat, 30 to 40 cm. 
deep, provided with a huge stone roller tapering slightly toward the ends. Beside 
this is a smaller vat, circular or rectangular, presumably for water, and a deep, gourd- 
shaped cistern, ordinarily about 1.50 m. in diameter at its widest point, and a meter or 
less wide at its mouth. This connects with the side of the wit near the bottom, by 
means of a small bore which appears in the cistern, with a lip fr(un which the oil or 
juice would drop instead of running down the side. This cistern was covered bv a 
large, flat, circular stone which fitted into its neck and was raised upon socket hinges. 
In many cases there is a wall of natural rock or a built wall at one end of the \ at ; this 
has a smooth surface and contains a niche for the wooden machinery for working the 
press. Xo remnants of this machinery were found. 


(2) In the second type the press described above is surrounded on three sides bv 


monolithic piers supporting an architrax e 
which there is cut a rectangular niche 
with several wedge-shaped slots, like that 
described above. Examples of this kind 
of press are to be found at Kirk Beza, 
Kfer, Bfibiska, Behyo, Kbkanaya, Dju- 
waniyeh, and elsewhere. At Kfer and 
Kirk Beza the rectangular piers hax'e 
capitals in the form of inx'erted truncated 
pyramids adorned with simple crosses. 





at Kirk J^e/u. 


(3) Mar SAba. pri-:ss.' The best ex- 
ample of the third form is found at Mar 
Saba, near the head of the valley be- 
tween the Djebel il-Aia and the Djebel Barisha. This is the rock-hexx n press pub- 
lished by M. de \ ogue, and contains an inscription in Ereek w hich is one of the 
formulm used in funeral inscriptions.- The excavation consists of two rock-hewn 
chambers, a large outer apartment and a small inner chamber at the rear. There is a 
niche, xvith a semicircular top, on the right w all of the larger chamber as you enter, 
and one beside the doorw ay in the rear w all. khe inscription, w Inch appears abox e 
the niche on the right, would indicate that the exca\ ation was originalh’ made for a 
tomb. I he tomb, made perhaps in pagan times, max' hax e been conx erted into a 
xxine-press in the fifth or sixth centuries. Some Sxriac graffiti ^ which appear below 
the Ereek inscription belong, in Dr. LittmannS opinion, to the later period. 


(4) Bashmishli. I’Ri:ss. \\ e lound a small but interesting example of the fourth 
type of press in a perfect state of preservation at Bashmishli, near the north end of the 


'La S\rie Centraks I’l. 113. 
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town. It is a rectan'j;ular biiildin!^; constructed of massive squared blocks of stone. 
It is entered b^• a small doorw ay. Within are all the parts of a press, cut in the li\dnp- 
rock. The l)uildinp is spanned by two transverse arches which sup])ort a roof of 



Pre^s at ii-l!arah. 


nary \'ats and cisterns, a circular table, like 
part of a mill for crushing' oli\ es before they 


large stone slabs. Larger e.xamjtles are 
to befound in the Djebel Riha, at il-Barah, 
Hass, Ylidjleyya, and other places. 

Il-Barah. press. M. de Y’ogiie pub- 
lisheel one of those at il-Barah.' It was 
a commodittus structure, 12 m. in length, 
spanned bv se\'en trans\ erse arches which 
supported its roof of stone slabs, d he 
photograph shows all that is left of the 
building, one end wall and the arch next 
to it, with some of the roof slabs in place. 
This press contained, besides the ordi- 
a nether millstone, w hich was probably 
were put into the press. 


Hass, press, 372 .v.d. We found a large press at Hass, partly underground, but 
whether it was originall}' so or has been buried by the soil washed from higher levels 
I cannot sav. Its intcri(.)r arrangement diftered somewhat from that of the example at 
il-Barah ; it was dix ided l(.)ngitudinally by two rows of three arches each, supported upon 
scpiare piers. These arches carried a stone roof like that at il-Barah. An inscrip- 


ti(m ^ near the springing (.)f one (T the arches 
and gives the date 372 .x.n. It is probable 
that these narrower longitudinal arches are 
characteristic of the earlier period, w hile the 
broad transx cr^e arches belong to the later 
centuries. d here are examples of b(xth 
kindh at Hass. 

Ktellata. w I' EE-Hoi sp:. One of the 
m(»st attractix e of the smaller monuments of 
Xorthern Syria is the puteal, or xx ell-house, 
at Ktellata. d'he illustration shoxx s how 
perfectlx it has been preserx ed and that the 
xxc.'ll it has cox ered all these centuries is still 
in use. It is a canopx -like structure, xxith 
supporting a barrel x ault made of long block 

' La S\rie ( 'cntralc. PK. 35. 36. 


ndicates that this was an oil-manufactorv 



\\ 01 huiisc at Rlcllata. 

lour columns at the angles oI a .stpiare, 
of stone resting upon semicircular pedi- 

' Part III, iri'.c. 152. 
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inents at either end. The photograph was taken by Mr. Garrett ; 1 am unable to 
give the dimensions of the structure. 

Kokanaya. (;ari)i:x-H()Usk.' A charming little monument, published bv M. de 
Wygiie, is the maison dc pay san at Kokanaya, which is mentioned here chieflv to intro- 
duce the photograph, \\ hich is one of man\- that 
ser\'e to illustrate the beautiful accuracy of 
M. de A’ogiie’s plates. It stands in the midst of 
ancient oli\ e-gro\ es upon the flat plateau of the 
Djebel Barisha, A\ here a considerable amount 
of soil is still retained. The building is sc{uare 
in plan and of two stories, the ground floor be- 
ing open on two sides, and spanned by an arch 
\\ hich supports the stone floor of the upper storv. 

The ground stor\' seems to have accommodated 
a small press. The most interesting details here 
are the column w hich di\ ides the opening on the 

, ^ , 1 • 1 • 1 • 11- 1 Garden-iioiec at K 0 kana\a. 

ground story ol the north side, w ith its delicately 

carved capital, and the staircase of ten steps cut out of a single block of stone. A 
staircase like this was found at Bashmishli. It is not improbable that they were 
common in the region. 



' La Syric Centralc, PI. 103. 




CHAPTER VII 


sculpturp:, mosaic and walcpainting 

IN NORTHERN CENTRAE SYRIA 

^pHK monuments of sculpture in Northern Central Syria are few and badly mutila- 
P ted : the remains of mosaic arc still rarer, although we found one well-preserved 
example cjf this art : the remnants of wall-painting are the rarest of all : but such 
notes as I was able to collect upon these subjects I shall combine in this chapter, as 
addenda t(3 the preceding chapters, for these three branches of art are closely allied 
with that of architecture in Northern Central .Syria. 

Sd’LPTNRE 

I T is out of the (|uestion to expect to find well-preserved sculptures above the soil in 
a countr\' like Sx ria, where the fanatical Mohammedan inhabitants durine: the last 
tweK e hundred years, and perhaps e(.[uallv fanatical Christian icajnoclastic inhabitants 
of centuries still older, have spent much time in the defacing of carved representations 
of the human form, and eweii of the figures of animals, w herewer the}' appeared in the 
sculptures (T the pagan period of art; for the sculpture that we found in this region 
was almost without exce[)tion of non-Christian workmanship, the onlv work of un- 
doubted Christian origin being the Agnus Dei relief,' discovered bv M. de X'ogiie, which 
some ])ious man had cai'\ ed in rather crude style upon the front of his house. 

For lack of an\' large body (jf monuments or of anv considerable number of dated 
works which would facilitate a historical or chronological discussion of the sculjjture, 
I shall review the subject geographicalK , beginning w ith the monuments found far- 
thest north, and taking them up in order toward the south. It will be found that most 
of the subjects mav be classed either as religious or funeral, though religious 
subjects often appear in funeral monuments. 

Katura. 1 rxi'.RAi. Ri-.i.im-''. Katura is the site of two classic monuments of 
architecture, the toinl) of Kegimis and that (»f Isidoros, the former-'’ a late second- 

‘ l,.i S\iic ('cntiMlc. I’l. 48. Slt p. 61. 
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century structure, the latter’^ an earl\' monument of the third centur)' ; and here, in a 
to the west of the ruined town, are the first sculptures to be mentioned, owiny to 
their position in one of the most northerly points reached by our expedition, d hey 
consist of busts, sing'le, or in pairs, (^r in rcjws (jf four or six, carvetl beside or within 
the tombs, \\ hich were cut into the natural wall of rock that rises on either side of the 
wadi. These sculptures \\’ere mentioned in connection with the publication ot a 
number of inscriptions" upon these tombs published by M. WTddinyton. d he dates 
of these inscriptions ^ lie between the years 195 and 240 .\.n. ddie busts have been 
badly defaced; they ^vere presumably intended for portraits of the departed who had 
been interred in the tombs which they adorned, d'o break the monotony of subject, 
we find the figure of an eagle carx ed in relief in the upper j:»art of a deep niche w Inch 
forms a recessed vestibule before one of the rock-hewn tombs. 


[fk V • - 


Derit ‘Azzeh. In the modern town called Derit ‘Azzeh, at the foot of the 

Djebel Shekh Berekat, an interesting relief was found, l)uilt into the wall of a com- 
paratively new house. It is partly covered 
with the mud used in the modern building, and 

''jim ■ 

was all but concealed bv a staircase that abuts 
the wall just beside it, hiding possibly as much " * 

more of the relief as it permits to be seen. The >' ^ i 

composition is that of a decorative panel, which fcv r. 'yA' ! 
might have been part of a frieze, or the side of ' A-'' 
a sarcophagus. At the left stands a small figure, 1 ^ 

\'ery badl\' mutilated, but showing bits of well- t ‘V 

caiwed drapery and an upraised w ing. It is . 
designated as Nike by an inscription-* in excel- ■ ■ ^ 
lent letters above it. d'his figure holds a gar- 

^ Kelici at Dent -Azzcii. 

land which sweeps in a semicircle to the right. 

Abox'e the garland appears a bust in relief, a little less than life-size, and badl_\' defaced. 
An inscription abox e the bust reads “ Selene,” and the attribute of that gotUless appears 
in the relief in the horns of the crescent moon which show abo\ e the shoulders of the 
bust. Though the face of the figure is completely obliterated, the drapery across the 
breast and the upper part of the right arm is x\ell modeled and carefully executed. 
Pococke, w ho published the inscriptions, found also the names of Pros and Helios, 
besides a longer inscription. It is possible that there was a Mnall figure of P.ros, cor- 
responding to that of Nike, and a l)ust of Helios as a companion to that t)f Selene. 




Kelici' at Dciit -Azzcii. 


BURDJ Bakirha. i’r:i)iMi:x 1 ' ri.i.iiu'. The first monument of sculpture that we 
found in the Djebel Bfirisha was upon the beautiful little temple of the age of the 


Sec p. 73. 
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Antonines, at Rurdj Bakirha. This temple is described on page 66. In the gable 
of the west end one mav plainly see the figure of an eagle which occupies the middle 
of the pediment. The eagle stands in the attitude characteristic of the bird of Jo\’e, 
with udngs raised but not outspread. The exposed position of this bit of relief sculp- 
ture has caused it to weather badly, and it is difficult, for this reason, to study the 
relief in detail ; but the pose of the figure and the depth of the relief show it to belong, 
like the temple, to a good period of art under Roman influence in this region. 


Dehes. To.Mii Ri,[.ii:i's. \\T visited many deserted cities and towns in this neigh- 
borhood without finding further evidences of sculpture, until we came to Dehes. 
On the southern outskirts of this town we found a narrow entrance to a tomb — a 
flight of steps cut in the fix ing rock, descending from the lex'el surface to a small 
doorxvax’ xvhich opened into a large, square, rock-cut chamber with flat floor and 
ceiling. One side of the chamber was occupied only by the entrance, the other three 
by deep-arched arcosolia, two on each side. Each arcosolium embraced two rock- 
cut sarcophagi, running lengthwise, that at the back of the arcosolium being raised 
to its full height above the one in front of it. The faces of the sarcophagi, the wall 
surface at the back of the arcosolia, the spandrels of the arches and the narroxv piers 
between them, were all ornamented with reliefs which are in x'arious conditions of 


preservation. 

The faces of the upper sarcophagi at the back of the arcosolia arc carved to repre- 
sent Roman couches ; the head of each couch is adorned with a dolphin with tail in 
air to give an easy curx'c, and turned legs are executed in relief at either end. The 
lower sarcophagi, xxhich haxe their sides flush with the wall of the chamber, are 

^ ornamented with masks and gar- 
I lands. On the xvall at the back of 
•j the arcosolia are busts in high 
« relief, one in each, portraits pre- 
‘ sumably of the men and women 




» 


xx ho xvere buried beneath. The 
s])andrels betxveen the arcosolia 





.Seulplurc^i un wall ul toml) at OeliC',. 


are x'ariously ornamented. Be- 
ginning at the center of the xx est 
side of the ttjinb (left as one enters), 
there is a group in loxx' relief; a 
man, spear in hand, in a sort of 
chariot, battling xvith a beast of 
many coils. This group I take 


to represent the contest betxxeen Merakles and the Lernman Hydra. In the next 


spandrel, u hich finans an angle at one corner of the chamber, is a man with a long 
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goad driving a yoke of oxen before him. If we accept the former group as represent- 
ing Herakles and the Hydra, we may recognize in this the same hero with the oxen 
of Geryones. The next spandrel, that in the middle facing von as vou enter, contains 




Sculptures on north wall of tomb at Dehes. 


a long-necked bird with outstretched wings, in the familiar attitude of the phenix. 
The lower portion of the relief has been destroyed, so that \\ e could not disco\'cr if 
the bird sprang from flames, but its pose and the crest which rises at the back of its 
head are very suggestive of this emblem of immortality. The remaining s].)andrels 
are so badly weathered that it was not possible 
tt) determine the subjects of their reliefs. On 
the face of the central pier on the left hand, 

below the group which wo have designated as ■"' 


Herakles and the Hydra, is the well-executed 
figure of a lion, set in a sort of panel. The pier 
below the phenix relief is adorned with a large 
head of Medusa, above a scpiat and ugly genius 
badly weathered. ( )n the front ^\'all of the cham- 
ber, to the right of the entrance, is a poorly 
executed figure in higher relief than that of the 
spandrels, but not so high as the busts. It 
represents a man a little less than a meter high, 
wearing a long robe with large sleeves; in his 
right hand he holds a staff ; his feet seem to be 
incased in shoes. 



Relict be>i(lc entrance of tumb at Oehe^'. 
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It is tlifficult to speak in detail of the stvle or technique of these sculptures, for the 
water, which for centuries has ])ercolated throup'h the limestone roof ot the chamber, 
has left a deposit of lime upon the surface of most of the reliefs and has worn away 
others. \o part of the work ]:)resents a hisqh stage ot de\’elopmeut of the art of sculp- 
ture : but it is all interesting in this particular locality. The busts would seem to 
ha\ e been stilTand crude e\'en at their best, though it ma\' not be fair to pronounce 
judgment upon heads from u hich the features ha\'e entirely disappeared. 1 he span- 
drel reliefs, too, are badly weathered, but the figures on the piers, u hich were not so 
much exposed to the dripping water, and the decorations upon the lou er sarcophagi 

show some real merit. The small lion is excellently 
drawn and well executed, while the masks and garlands 
are tpiite e([ual to the best work of a similar character in 
I tab’ during the second and third centuries. 

Kefr Finsheh. 189 a.o. l-'arther south in the 

same mountains, at Kefr I'insheh, w e found a fragment of 
a stele which preserx ed only the lower j)ortions of a male 
figure in high relief, and an inscription ^ of the year 189 a.d. 
The feet in this fragment are strikingly like those of the 
small figure beside the door in the tomb at Dehes, and 
may give an approximate date to the sculptures of that 

stOe at Kefr Finsheh. ^ ‘ ‘ , - . , . , . , , 

tomb. From the position of the figure m this stele, it would 
seem as if there must ha\ e been another figure or some other object beside it, for the 
feet stand w ell at one side of the center of the space abo\ e the inscription. 



BshindelayA. relii:f.^ W'e found no sculptures in the Djcbel il-A‘la, but M. de 


\d:)giie published a relief which he saw 
upon the shaft of stone that rises abox'e 
the tomb of d'. Claudius Sosander at 
Bshindelax'a. This is probably eery 
badly x\ eathered, for we failed to see it, 
though we examined the shaft for in- 
scriptions. 

Ruweha. LFXTiiF ri:lii;fs. We 
max’ noxv jjrocecd to the Djebel Riha, 
w here M. de \d)gue found the .Agnus 
Dei relief W e had spent some time in 
this region before finding anx’ other re- 
mains of sculpture than those xxhich 
M. de k’ogiie had seen. In one tox\ n 

' I’.irl III, 30. 
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from which he published a number of buildings, we found a suggestion of the sculp- 
tor's handiwork. This was in Ruweha, ujjon the lintel of the door\\a\' of one of the 
houses, which, by comparison, one would assign to the earlier period of architectural 
activity in the region. The design is a relief representing, at one end, a bust and an 
upraised arm, the hand of which (now gone) seems to ha\e held a cantharus w hich 
occupies the center of the lintel. On the other side is what appears to be the crescent 
moon. The whole relief has been badlv disfigured, but it is possible to see that the 
head was provided with a crown of ravs, which probably signifies that it was meant 
to represent some deity. The cantharus is unmistakable, being in all respects like the 
familiar drinking-cup represented in the hand of Dionysos upon Oreek \ ases of all 
periods. If the crescent at the left side of the lintel represents the moon, it may help 
to identify the head Avith some special cult. 

Ktellata. The funeral sculpture of the Djebel Rihii is far more e.xtensive and 
more elaborate than that of the mountains farther north. In a tomb at Ktellata, 
already described on page 64, besides 
the bucrania and garlands which adorn 
the portal, there is a bust within a small 
niche. The horns of the crescent moon 
which appear on either side of the head 
would seem t(j connect this bust with 
that at Derit ‘Azzeh, which is designated 
by an inscription as Selene. 

Shnan. s.vrcoph.wus ri:lief. Other 
sculptures of a funeral character are to 
be found upon some of the sarcophagi of this region. The free-standing sarcophagi 
raised upon pedestals, which are common in the country, are not sculptured, but there 
is another variety in w hich the receptacle for the body is cut in the natural rock and 
covered with a huge sarcophagus lid. In some of these, one side of the tomb is cut 
down t(t represent one side of a sarcophagus, d'wo of this style were found to be 
ornamented with relief sculpture. One example is near a ruin not far trom T'rikya, 
called Shnan. d'he reliefs represent three genii of Roman t\ pe, bearing garlands 
between them. Abot e the semicircle described b\' the garlands were two masks, 
which are now completely obliterated. Idle genii are interesting for their grace of 
pose and the ease and \ ariety of mox'ement w Inch they present. Hut here again the 
weather and the ruthless attacks of men’s hands ha\ e forbidden a minute study of the 
execution. 

Der Sambil. Many of the sarcophagus covers described abo\ e are of the same 
style, shaped like a steep, gabled roof, with large acroteria at the angles and sometimes 



Sculjituied .^arcophagUb at Shnan. 
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one in the middle of either side, ddic ends of these covers, which arc like small pedi- 
ments, arc sometimes hlled with sculpture. We found two of this type, one at Khir- 

bit Hass and one at Her Sambil. The 
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fe)rmer presents a single bust, the latter 
two. The tomb at Der Saiul)il is of the 
same t\ ])e as the sarcophagus at Shnan : 
that is, one side of it is cut down perpen- 
dicularly and sculpturetl. d his side was 
alnH)st completely l)uried, but the head 
ot a figure protruded abo\'e the soil. It 
was something of a surprise, on exca- 
vating, to find that 

this one figure, at ' 


^ ' X.-''"*' '• the extreme end of 

' _i — — .... side, was the 

Sarc(jphayu^> i.o\cr ai Der Sainbil. 

sole decoration. It 

pro\ ed to be a boxer wearing the cestus on his hands and stand- 
ing in one of the jjositions of the contest. 


barcupha^us cover at Der Saiubil. 
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FrikyA. Kia.ii'FS, 324 .\.D. Near the center of the Djebel , 

Riha, high up among the hills, is a site w hich is unusually rich in Figure on side of sarcupha- 
sculpture. It is a ruin called I-rik\-a, now inhabited by a small gus at Der Sambii. 
number of families \\ luj ha\’e built their miserable houses out of the ruins of the 
ancient town. On the outskirts of this ruin are two tombs w hich contain the most 
remarkable sculptures of the whole district. One of these tombs, situated to the south 
of the ruin, is of a form ([uite comnum in the country. It is partly rock-hewn and 
partl\' built (jf \\ ell-squared blocks. The rock-cut portion consists of a broad dromos 
leading down to a great arcosolium. 'I'he dromos is covered bv a broad barrel vault 


of masonry, d he sculptures appear on the rock-hew n w all of the dromos and upon 
the spandrels of the arcosolium. On the right is an elaborate group in high relief, 
life-size, representing a funeral baiKpiet. d'wo figures form the central portion of the 
group, ddiey are a man and wife reclining upon a couch of the same type as those 
in the iJehcs tomb, with its dolphin at the head and its turned legs. The wife occu- 
jjies the front of the couch, and the man, who reclines a little nearer its head, has 
pkiced Ins ,11 m o\ei her shoidilei, a> we .see the husband and wite repre.sented m so 
many bdruscan and Roman groups. Before them is a small table upon w hich is 
spread the funeral repast, and on one side of the table a little dog has leaped up. In 
front (jf the couch stood a figure of their daughter, executed in the round above and in 
relief below. 1 he upper portion has disappeared, but attached to the side of the 
couch we found the dra])erv from the knees down, and a jug which the fi'^oire held in 
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its hand. At the end of the couch, in relief, is the figure of a female slave holding up 
the draperies of the couch, d'he interrelations between the warious meiubers of the 



group are not left to be inferred, for these are plainly written ^ on the fiat surface of 
the relief The man was Abedrapsas, the wife was Amathbabea : beneath the woman’s 
name is written “Amathbabea the daughter,” and beside the figure at the foot of the 
couch," Eirene the slave.” At the head of the couch stands another figure in relief: a 
youthful male figure, completely draped, and holding in his hand a crooked object 
which might be either a sickle or a serpent, for it is badly weathered. The figure 
and the attribute — if it ^vas either of those which I have mentioned — are those of 
Agathodaimon^ as he is represented in classic art. The inscription beside the head, 
howc\'er, reads “ I 'k/r^ ' 

Above this large group is represented in low relief a long frieze of small figures. 
The relief has been so greatly disfigured that it is impossible to make out the sepa- 
rate figures distincth' ; but an altar at the right end and a seatetl figure at the leit are 
c^uite plain. The figures on the right of the center a])])ear to ha\ e faced the altar, 
those on the left seem to ha\ e faced the seated figure, w hile two in the center have the 
appearance of carrving some object between them upon their shoulders. On the 
opposite wall of the dromos appears a line of ten busts in life-size, now completely 
defaced ; but one mav discern that the heads are alternately that ot a man and that of 
a woman. Over the heads of the men are written their names, Romanos, Rizos, Pan- 
philos, etc. d'hev were perhaps the sons of Abedrapsas, represented with their 

Occ Daremher^ et Sa^lio, Dioionnaire dc^ [i 131. 
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\\ i\’cs. In the spandrels (T the arcosolium are two medallions carved below the sur- 
face ; one embraces a single bust, that of a woman, the other two busts, apparently 



Reliefs in 'I'omh I at Frikya. 


a \\oman and a man. In the wall of drv masonry above are two inscriptions,^ one 
of \\hich giN'es the date 324 a.d. It is a curious fact that these inscriptions were 
copied, though incorrectl}', by Pococke a hundred years ago. But the old traveler 
apparently had no e\cs for the sculptures, for he made no mention of them when he 
published the inscriptions. The reliefs were not hidden in Pococke’s time, for we had 



to excavate onlv about one third of the funeral-ban- 
([net group ; but the study of the history of sculpture 
had not assumed any very great importance at that 
time. 

At the opposite end of the same town from the tomb 
of Abedrapsas and Amathbabea is another sculptured 
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tomb of rather different character. This tomb is en- 
tirely rock-hewn ; there is no dromos. The slope of 
li\ ing rock on the hillside was simph' cut to a per- 
pendicular surface. Then a broad arch was cut, open- 
ing into a sort of vestibule about eight feet deep, be- 
fore a large tomb-niche. The outer face of the arch 
was adorned with reliefs; the side walls of the vesti- 
bule were ])nn ided with niches and statues cut in the 
li\ ing rock. On either side of the arcosolium A\as 
a statue in a niche, while small reliefs 'were carwcl 
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above the tomb-nichc, upon a pedestal in front of it, and upon the side of the sarcophagus. 
Various other small reliefs were executed wherever the surface offered room. 

Beginning with the face of the main arch, we find, in the center, above the crown of 
the arch, a bust of Roman type set within a wreath of leaves. On the soffit of the 
arch is the figure of an eagle, the head of which must have protruded just below the 
bust and its wreath. To the left of the central fimire a wincred victorv, executed some- 
what crudely, is flying, with the Stephanos in hand, toward the center. At the extreme 
right is a large round face, like the face of the sun ; not a Medusa type, nor with the 
attributes of the Gorgon’s head, but a bland, smiling countenance like that which we 



Face of arch. Tomb II at Frikya. 


find on the reverse of certain old obols of B'phesus. I’pon entering the vestibule 
we find its walls lined with statues in their niches, all a part of the fix ing rock. On 
the left is a broad niche embracing two nearly life-sized female figures in long draper- 
ies : both are evidently figures of deities. The first is badlv damaged and has 
been stripped of her attributes, but her companion is undoubtedly .Athena, wearing 
her tall-crested helmet, resting her left hand upon her shield and holding her spear in 
her right. The next niche is in the rear wall beside the arcosolium. Here we have 
a male figure, draped to the knees. The face, like all the others, has Ixeen destroyed, 
but ox er his left shoulder the caduceus gives us the clue to the figure's identity. Thus 
far, then, x\ e are able to recognize .Vthena and Hermes. On the opposite side of the 
arcosolium is a statue xx hich is not so easily identified. It is plainly a male figure, 
and is draped, like Hermes, to the knees. .Vbox’e the left shoulder the end of a 
staff is easily visible ; this terminates in a bulb tied xvith a ribbon. It is not impos- 
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siblc that this is the thvr.^us and that the statue was meant for Dionwsos. On the 
rioht ^\■all the theme suddenlx' changes : here, instead of a pair of p-oddesses to match 

Athena and her com])anion on 
the opposite wall, we find the 
broad niche occii})ied b}- the re\ - 
erend form of some hiph dipni- 
tary, seated on a throne, whh fiow- 
inp robes falling below the knees 
and displaying the feet, which are 
incased in shoes. The \ enerable 
head, which is poised slightly 
forward, wears a tall tiara which, 
at first glance, we should pro- 
nounce a miter; but at the peak, 
instead of the cross or some other 
Christian symbol, we find the in- 
\'erted crescent. Upon discover- 
ing this figure, we instantly called 
it a bishop, in spite of the crescent 
upon the crown. But since my 
return from Syria I have been 
informed by students of early 
Christian art and of ecclesiastical 
insignia that the episcopal miter was not introduced until the later middle 
ages, though it is not known if this was not a revival from more ancient times, 
d’his figure is un(|ucstionably anterior to the Mohammedan invasion, and art 
jiroduction seems to ha\ e come to an end early in the seventh century ; the very 
latest date that we found was 609, and the greatest activity in Christian art here, 
from the inscripti(jn.s, would seem to ha\ e been during the fifth and si.xth centuries. 
One other point is worthy of n(Tice in connection with the identification of this 
statue: that is, the presence of the remains of a band which appears on either shoul- 
der, bearing strong resemblance to the upper part of a stole; but the breast and lap 
of the figure haw been intentionally defaced, and we cannot discover how these bands 
terminated or what the other \ estments were. But if this be the statue of a bishop, 
what is he doing here among this assemblage of gods and goddesses? This is a 
difficult (juestion to answ er. It is interesting to notice that this seated figure is exe- 
cuted in a style quite different from that of the other figures, a style more crude and 
conwntional. Moreoxer, the niche in which it is placed is much deeper than that 
opjiosite and has every appearance of having been deepened after the original niche 
was cut. It is not impossible that two figures like those on the opposite niche were 
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cut away and that the seated figure was then cut in the s(did rock some \ ears after 
the original tomb, which may ha\ e been designed symmetrically, w as made. On the 
whole, howewer, it seems hardly 
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probable that this figure is to be 

assigned, ^^to ^ "^. 

may be ascribed to a date later ■■•, 

tli^in llia^^^of tlR. otliar i ^ 

some high religious functionan’ ‘ . •• . 

— possibly a priest of a local cult. ’ ' •' •• . ' * ~ . 

In the wall space abo\’e the 

. . Sculptures on riglit side ol' arcosohuin ol' lomb 11 at Fnk.) a. 

tomb-mche are two small busts, in 

rather low' relief. They stand side by side: one wears a raying crown ; in the other, the 
crescent moon appears above the head, the pair suggesting the deities of day and of 
- / . night. Three rather crudely wrought or perhaps unfinished reliefs 

r ' appear on the three sides of the pedestal or altar below the arch of 
.. fell the vestibule. They represent three musicians ; one playing a bag- 

T . pipe, and another an organ with long reeds; the third holding a large 

instrument of irregular shape, the surface of w hich is quite smooth, 

' ( '' y; • but we cannot determine w hat it was intended to be. None of the 
■ ■ '■ ' ' minor reliefs presents the e.xcellence of st\ie or technique w hich the 

large ones exhibit, and must ha\ e been executed by another hand, 
i rum lombliatFnkya. q'p^.,-^. ^ force and freedom in the st\ le of these sculptures, and 

those of the tomb of .Vbedrapsas, which are not common in the later Roman sculp- 
tures w hich arc familiar to us in the museums of Europe, and a grace in the pose of 
the figures and the flow of the drapery which shows that the artists w ere familiar with 
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some of the best classic monuments existing in their dav. The influence exhibited is 
purely (jreek, not Oriental; the bampiet group bears far stronger resemblance to the 

famous (ireek funeral monuments of a 
much earlier date than to the Palmvrean 
monuments of a similar nature that ^\■ere 
about contemporarv with it. But se) 
much of the detail has been ruthlessl}' 
destroyed that it is difficult to secure an 
.. , , idea of the technique. The lower part of 

bculpturc^ on pedc^tdl in lumb 11 at Frik\a. ^ ^ 

all the draperies and the feet of the deity 
figures in the second tomb illustrate great care and perfection of treatment \\ hen we 
consider that the material is a triable limestone. Had they been executed in marble, 
they would doubtless take high rank among the sculptures of the imperial epoch. 



Burdj xh.\r Shnan. There remain in the Djebcl Riha three other sculptures of 
importance to be discussed, two of them cut upon the surface of huge rocks in the 
open coLintrw 'I'he first is near Shnan, at a considerable distance from any archi- 
tectural ruins. It is situated upon a hillside; a great boulder has rolled down and 
planted itself directly in front of the relief, so that I was unal)le to take a photograph 
of it. I made a drawing of it, however, which is given herewith. The group in 
relief presents the figure of a man in armor, very nearly life-size, with a lion standing 
behind him, a small figure a.t his right side, and a serpent coiling up from a \ ase at 
his left. The warrior is of that type which we are wont to connect with St. George 
or the angel Gabriel, though of course he can have no relation with either of those 
personages. He A\ ears a close-fitting corselet with 


flaps falling to his knees and a cloak \\ hich sweeps 
in folds to the right. His hair falls in long ringlets 
o\er his shoulders. He \\ears no helmet; at his side 
is a short Roman sword. The body of the lion is 
partly concealed behind the legs of the man, but his 
head, with its flowing mane, is turned toward the 
spectator. The animal is w ell draw n and w ell exe- 
cuted, the mane being represented in con\entional 
cur\'ed locks, but the face has rather a human expres- 
hion. (Jn the other side is a large jar out of w hich 
the serpent rises like a stout tree; its head reaches up 



Rchcl ua r(j(.k near .Shnan, 


abo\ e the level of the man’s shoulder, d'he group is interesting in subject and design. 


Rbe‘ah. a free-standing relief of difterent type was fmmd at Rbe'ah. It was exe- 
cuted upon the side of a large boulder that seems to have been cut, in situ, to form one 
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wall of a building, possibly a tomb. The figure was carved in a large, shallow niche 
with a segmental top adorned with architrave nujldings of fourth-centurx' profile. 
The moldincfs are carried lumizcjntallv along on 

o ^ O - - — - — 

either side of the curve to the caps of \ ery flat - 

and plain pilasters about .60 m. from the side r_ 
of the niche. The sculpture is so badly wea- yu 
thered that it is well-nigh impossible to deter- 
mine what it represented. One can see only a 
human figure mounted upon an animal which 
would seem to be a horse ; but the legs are 
very short and the body is greatl}' attenuated. 

The figure upon its back carries a long spear. — 

Wdiether it is male or female, we cannot saw 
A figure in some respects similar to this is to be seen on a coin of the hmperor Philip, 
with an inscription which designates it as the goddess of Syria. It is mounteel on a lion 

and holds a long sjwar. Xear the huge rock 
upe)n which this relief is executed is the ruin 
of a very ancient building w ith a lintel, in situ, 
ornamented with two busts, and an owl sitting 
i upon the crescent. These are badly weathered. 


'■Vr 
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adicfat Rlxj’.ah. 
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Relief at Wadi Marthun. 


Wadi Marthun. 
in many re- 
spects similar r-\- 

to the above, j ' « 

1 • ' 

was seen and r 


.An interesting relief. 




f: - -- 




photographed by Dr. Littmann at W'adi Marthun. 
In this case we have a deeper niche, of- semicircular 
form, but the sculpture is e\-cn more disfigured. 
Attain we find a mounted figure; again the animal 
is long and low, but the head is unmistakably that 
of a horse. On either side of the human figure are 
what appear to be birds flying in air. 

Apamea. Immediately tc^ the south of the Djebel 
Riha, among the ruins of Apamea, there are three 
monuments of sculpture that may be mentioned in this 
connection. One is the large slab of relief sculpture 
referred to on page 57, v Inch stands near the middle 
of the grand colonnade, d'he rebel represents a j)artly 



Relief from yr.ind i oloiin.ule at Apamea. 
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draped male figure with a staft' in his right hand, and with his left hand extended 
toward a large grape-\'ine which rises from that side and bends over abo\'e the head 

of the figure. The head has been totally 
destroyed, but the body is well modeled. 



Stele ut a Roman centurion at Apanica. 


The staff is uncjuestionably the thyrsus, 
and this, with the vine, indicates the god 
Dionysos or his Oriental ecjuiwdent. 

STRL.-K. The two other monuments 
of sculpture at Apamea are grave-steb'e 
which we extracted from a section of the 
city wall that was strenc^thened, at some 
late period, with materials taken from 
the necropolis. Both are stelm of Roman 
soldiers, and both have Latin inscrijr- 
tions. The first is the monument of a 


centurion, erected by his fellow-officers who were his heirs. The 
centurion is represented in relief in the middle of the sjxice abox'c 
the inscription. 'I'he figure, which is rather crudely wrought, 
is clad in the garb of a Roman soldier, ^\■ith the military cloak 
flung back over the left shoulder. In one hand he held a sword, 
the scabbard of which hangs at his side; the other hand appears 
to ha\ e been upon the hilt of a dagger in his belt. 

The other stele is that of a cavalryman. The lower two thirds 
of the slab are de\’(jted to the inscription, which is in Latin, and the 
surface upon which the inscription is written is sunken a little 
below the outer edge, w Inch forms a sort of frame. The upper 
third bears the low' relief of a horseman. Here again the ground 

< n o 

is sunken, and the frame extends not only around the four sides of 
the relief space, but is carried across the upper angles, leaving a 
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Stele nf a cavalr_\man at 
Apamea. 


small plain triangular panel on either side of the relief. The relief itself is not well 


executed, and the draw ing is far from good, but the subject pcjrtrayed is tpiite plain 

a soldier in armor mounted upon his horse and carrying a spear. 

Neither (jf these stelm is dated, l)Ut, judging from the character of the carving, they 
can hardl)' be earlier than the third century. 


Homs. It \vill not be out of place to mention here a monument of sculpture in 
l lonw whi( h has a wide reputation anumg the natives and which is mentioned by 
some of the early Arabic geographer^. 1 refer to the famous charmed stone which 
defends the city from scorpions and has such maiwelcms pcjwers that people touching 
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it arc rendered immune from the poison of the scor{)i(jn, and clav laid upon it and car- 
ried to the wound of a j)erson who has been bitten will cure the bite. 


This marvelous stone, which is sup- 
posed to bear a carved representation of 
a scorpion, forms a fountain near the 
bazaar of the town of Moms, and is ap- 
parently nothin'.^ more than an ancient 
sarcophagus adorned ^vith a large disk 
and garlands draped at either side, which, 
at a distance, gi\cs a suggestion of the 
body and claws of a scorpion. 



n 

Carved barcophagub at Huiiib. 


MOSAICS 


art of mosaic decoration seems to have been commonly practised in Northern 
-L Central Syria, at least during the Christian period. W'e found fragments of 
mosaic pavements in a number of churches and baptisteries, and a well-preserved 
mosaic floor in one of the public baths. It is impossible to determine from the 
present condition of the ruins whether mosaic was applied to wall surfaces, but it 
seems most likely that it was not. 


Khirbit Hass. Remains of an interestme mosaic were found in the ruined church 


of Khirbit Hass, The fall of the columns, arch 



Mo-bdic in church ,u Khirbit Hubb. 


es, and clearstorx' walls of the church 
has not only buried the pavement, 
but seems to have broken and de- 
stroyed it. By rcmo\‘ing a few 
blocks of stone just in front of the 
apse, I was able to find sufficient 
remains of the pavement of that part 
of the church to determine the sub- 
ject of that portion of the mosaic 
and to disco\ er a few facts regard- 
ing the method of decoration and 
the technicpie. As in many of the 
R(jman and Bvzantine mosaics, this 
pavement seems to haxe been 
divided up into scpiare and oblong 
panels, separated bv bands of orna- 
mental design which were usually 
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treated in meander or interlaced patterns. In front of the apse was a long panel 
adorned with four peacocks standing in pairs, back to back, with their drooping tails 

crossed. Above the heads of the 
birds, and between them, were 
scroll designs of flowering vines. 
The space occupied by the peacocks 
is 4 m. long and .60 m. wide ; it was 
framed in rich borders of interlaces 
and meanders. The whole design 
was executed in small cubes laid 
with great precision in a bedding 
of cement ; there are no traces of 
concrete. The colors of the mosaic 
are soft and artistically blended ; 
reds and yellows predominate, but 
the shaded portions of the meanders are carried out in \-ery deep browns, the figures 
of the peacocks are outlined in dark red, their tails are picked out in yellow and blue, 
w Idle the \ ine pattern is wrought in green and red. The interlacing bands of the 
borders are striped in shaded colors, and the meanders are drawn and shaded so as to 
gi\ e the effect of pcrspecti\’e so common in Pom]>cian mosaics. I covered the mosaic 
very carefully after making a photograph of it, but the growth of weeds about it, 1 fear, 
must C(jmplete its destruction before long. 

Midjleyya. d'he Ijasilical chuixh at MidjleyNa also had a mosaic pavement, but 
the accumulation of del)ris is e\en more difficult to remove than at Khirbit Hass. I 
succeeded in remo\ ing a number of fallen blocks near the column bases of the north 
aisle, and thereb}' disclosed a well-preserved pattern of mosaic a\ ork which \\ as (juite 
different in style from that at Khirbit Hass. The portion of the pavement uncovered 
^\■as that between two columns near the north doorway and a small space near by in 
the central aisle. Here there \vas a gnnmd of white in which patterns of blue and 
red were traced in diamonds, sc[uares, and other geometrical figures, d'he work ^\•as 
w ell executed in small cubes of reirular size and form. 

o 

Remains of mosaic, consisting only of occasional cubes of colored marble, were 
found in the churches of Dar Kita, Khirbit d'ezin, Hakirha, Der Seta, Bankusa, and 
Dehes in the Djebel Barisha, atul in those of il-Barah, Serdjilla, and Ruweha in the 
Djebel Riha, besides those described aben e. 

Serdjilla. mos.mc p.\\ i::\ii:x i , 4y3 .\,i). 1 he largest and best-preserved mosaic 

pavement was found in the main ajLirtment of the public bath ' at Serdjilla. d'he bath 

' Ct, liutlcr and l’rcnti(,u. .Mo-.an l’a\ lii.liU and liiMriiition, Rc\ iin .\r(,ht;ol()”ii|U(.'. iijoi. 1 1 . pp. 62-76. 
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itself was published by M. de \V)g;ue, and is republished here on pay;e 165; but the 
mosaic, at the time of M. de A’o'c^ue’s visit, lay buried beneath an accumulation of soil 
and debris Irom 50 to 60 cm. deep. After a portion of this was removed, a complete 
pax'cment in mosaic was disclosed, broken only at one small place by the fall of one 
of the columns that supported the interior gallery of the apartment. The other ccd- 
umns of the gallery had also fallen, but without apparent injury to the mosaic. 



Mobaii- in Uatli at Seriljilia. 


The pavement measures 8 x 15 m., taking it for granted that the entire apartment 
was paved. The longer a.xis of the room runs east and west. A little to the east of 
the center of the space between the colonnade and the further or east wall is a circu- 
lar band, executed in concentric rings. The concentric rings have not the flat 
appearance which the drawing 'would indicate; the two bands between the outer and 
inmost bands are shaded from their outer edges, where they are a dark red, to white 
where they join the black line. The shading gives a rounded eftect, which is height- 
ened by the four elliptical disks at the cardinal points. The whole is suggestive of a 
conventionalized wreath bound at four points, of black, red, and white, inclosing a 
long inscription in (Ireek, wrought in black ami white mosaic, d'he inscription is to 
be read from the west, as one enters from the door beneath the gallery. Next to 
the wall runs a double border 1.05 m. wide. The oblong held within this border 
and around the central circle is hlled with spirited compositions of wild beasts, exe- 
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cuted in colors on a white g'nuind. The two groin)s which occupy the eastern 
angles of the held are separated by a pomegranate-tree, the stem ot wdiich rises at 
the edge of the border, and w hose leafv branches, loaded with fruit, spread out along 
the eastern side (T the circle. The stem of the tree is only outlined in black; but the 
leaves arc represented in solid black, while the fruit appears in pink wdth a wdiite spot 
at one side. Beneath the Ijranches of this tree, in the northeast angle of the pa\ e- 
ment, a tiger is seen leaping upon a gazelle. The line of action of the group, it will 
be seen, is not parallel to either side of the border, but runs diagonalh’ across the 
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angle. The figaires are completely (outlined in black and filled in with colors intended 
to represent nature. The tiger is executed in alternating stripes of black and orange 
shading to buff, the gazelle in soft shades of brown and gray, the color of the marble 
cubes decreasing in intensity from the back down the side, so as to give an effect of 
rotundity to the figures. The horns of the gazelle are plain black, and the eyes and 
nostrils of both beasts are strongly outlined in the same color. 

The group on the opposite side of the tree represents a wild ass being devoured 
by a lion. This design is disposed upon a line parallel to the south wall of the room, 
and was apparently meant to be seen cm entering from the adjoining apartment. 
The ass, which has been thro^\■n upon its back, is treated in brown, w hile the figure 
of the lion, crouching above its prey, is represented in dark red. Here again an 
effect of roundness is secured by degrees of shading and bv disposing the cubes in 
concentric curves. The eves and nostrils of the animals arc ayain accentuated bv 
black outline. Conventionalized wa\w lines of red upon the shoulder of the ass indi- 
cate the blood flowing from wounds made by the teeth and claws of the lion. These 
lines are repeated below the animal wdiere the blood lies upon the ground. 

Opposite the other quadrant of the circle, on the south side, is a bear, running at 
full speed, apparently in pursuit of its prev : the color of this figure is a bluish grav, 
black being used in outline and for the e\ c and nostril. Ilelow the bear a sugges- 



in hath at Senljilla. 


tion of landscape is gix'en in a rock of slate color. In the position corresponding to 
this, on the north side, is another gray animal, with spots of a darker shade of the 
same color, and a brush at the end ot its tail. This may have been intended for a 
leopard, though the tail would indicate a litm of some sort. The animal is repre- 
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scnted as leaping forward after a deer, the hinder parts of which wc were able to see, 
though we did not uncover the whole figure ; these parts are not shown in the 
drawing. 

Between the two designs last described, on the west side of the circle, are two 
large birds, one of the stork family, the other a long-legged aquatic bird, somewhat 
like a crane. 1 he former is executed in black and white, the latter in white, pink, and 
green. 1 his completes the design of the field so far as we uncovered it. 

The border is divided into two distinct bands, separated from each other and from 
the field by narrow bands of white. The innermost band is .80 m. wide, that next 
the wall .42 m. wide. The former is composed of a running design representing a 
reed-like plant, with stalk, sheath, and flow ing leaf, which the artist has con\-ention- 
alized by twisting the stem in alternating curves. The spaces between the leaves are 
filled with small figures, such as birds, fruits, or simple disks. There is little black in 
this border, the portions represented in black in the accompanying drawing being, in 
reality, of a \’ery dark brown. The leaves are shaded in colors ranging from deep 
red through orange to pale yellow or white. The shading gives depth and rotundity 
to these patterns, as it does to the animal figures, and the curved lines in the setting 
of the mosaic enhance the fio\\ ing eftect. The outer band of the border is a simple 
pattern of oblic[Ue squares in plain l)lack and white, its se^■ere plainness lending a 
pleasing contrast to the flamboyant design of the inner band of ornament. 

The style of this pa\'ement is rather difterent from that of anv known mosaic, even 
of those which have been dated approximately in the same epoch. The purely 
secular character of its subject takes it out of that large class of religious mosaics 
\\ hich date from the end of the fourth century to the close of the Byzantine ])eriod, 
and places it in a comparatively small class. \\ e have here the advantage of a 
definite date gic'en in the inscription,' 473 .\.i). The great mosaic from near Tyre “ 
is probably to be dated one hundred years later, although some eminent archmolo- 


gists believe it to be much older. Its decorative, interlacing borders are totallv dis- 
similar: but the designs include animal figures, though these are treated in a verv 
different spirit from that of the mosaic of Serdjilla. In the main body of the mosaic 
from Tyre the animal groups represent the .scenes of the chase ; but the figures are 
very small and form part of an elaborate arabesque design, being inwrought with 
flowing patterns of Iea\’es and flowers. 'I'he figure of a bear, and a group repre- 
.senting a deer attacked by a leopard, are miniature reprcKluctions of the animals 


in the Serdjilla mosaic, wTile the figures in pairs, in the spaces between the columns 
(jf the re mosaic, present .similar attitudes j but these designs, being minor inde- 
pendent portions of a large scheme of arabescjue decoration, can scarcely be com- 
pared with the Serdjilla groups, which may be taken as parts of one broad unified 
scene. I here are here no real div isions between the groups, the tree and the rocks 


Rcnnn. Mis-^ioii cii Fliciiu r-. texte p. 607. I’l. ^9. 
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tending to bind the various scenes into one great picture, the action of which is con- 
tinuous al)out tlie \\ hole perimeter of the circle. 

The designs are inspired with ancient traditions that maybe traced all through the 
history of classic and ancient Oriental art, and it is only the treatment that assigns 
them to the period of the transition. The spirited action, the skilful use of color, the 
fineness of techniejue, are not inferior to those of mosaics of the imperial epoch ; only 
the outlining in black of each figure and even of the minor details bespeaks the late- 
ness of the design. 


WALL-PAIXTINi; 

T llbi subject of wall-painting presupposes one of two things : either that the interior 
surfaces of the stones which composed the walls were made smooth to receive 
painted decoration, or that the walls were plastered within. The remains of painting 
are extremely scant in all this rcgi(jn, owing to the fact that the walls have been ex- 
posed to the elements for centuries ; but I found sufficient evidence to establish the 
fact that paint was applied to both kinds of surfaces — the smoothed stone and the 
plaster patina. The great majority of interior wall surfaces in the ruined buildings 
of this country are rough ; in many cases one may see that they were intentionally 
roughened by a scratching-tool which has left in many places a network of incised 
lines. It would seem that plaster was commonly applied to the interior walls of 
buildings of all kinds ; but this plaster, in the small number of preserwd examples, is 
not of the thick kind found in Pompeii and in other ancient ruins, but is a thin coating 
of hard cement of \’ery fine grain, which is still almost indestructible where it has 
been protected from water. There is a little house at Bamukka (see page 79) 
which has a number of cupboards and closets in the thickness of its w alls. 1 hese 
little recesses are provided with narrow molded ledges which project at the bottom. 
On the under sides of these ledges, w hich are protected from the rain, we found a good 
coat of plaster colored a deep red. In the lower stories of the tower at Kasr il-Benat, 
described on page 156, wdiere the wall surfaces of the narrow compartments are pro- 
tected from the dri\ ing rain bv the height of the walls, I found a similar plaster coat- 
ing colored yellow and ornamented wdth crosses within circles painted in deep green. 
The painted jjlaster linings of the great underground chambers at il-Mgharah ha\ e 
been described on page 82. The methods employed here are exactly similar to 
those described abo\e which were a[)plied to the walls of houses. A number 
of partly built and partly excawited tombs in the region preserx e bits of plaster 
upon their walls, often crudely decorated w ith painted designs of the grape-vine and 
other symbols. The vaulted dromos of a tomb on the eastern outskirts of Midjleyva 
is lined throughout w ith plaster and painted ; but a fire, built by some wandering 
natives in one angle of the wall, has obliterated most of the decoration. A section ot a 
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deep cyma molding, however, shows a fine bit of painting, which seems to ha\e been 
a continuous design of acjuatic birds and plants, the best preserved of which is a duck, 
painted in bright yellow and deep reds, surrounded with reeds. A small section of the 
lunette at the end of the vault shows a flower pattern in greens and yellows. A rock- 
hewn tomb at Hammam id-Djedj, near Shnan, preserves a variety of painted designs, 
most of which are symbolic. It contains, however, two subjects which I believe to have 
been portraits. They are busts, of nearly life-size, showing the head and shoulders, 
which were painted in green and white stripes, as if to represent a colored tunic which 
was cut close to the neck ; the faces in both instances have been scraped off. The 
symbolical subjects include crosses and the ± within circular bands of painted orna- 
ment in green and yellow, flanked by peacocks in green, the fish in green and white, 
and a design which stronglv resembles a representation of the seven-branched candle- 
stick. This design was not found anywhere in the carving of the region, and it was 
not found elsewhere in the painted ornament; but a seal-ring, found somewhere in the 
immediate neighborhood, bears an unmistakable intaglio of the famous relic of the 
temple at Jerusalem which the Emperor h itus carried to Rome. T. his painted design 
is conventionally treated in green and red. 



CHAPTER VUI 


ARCHITECTURE AND SCULPTURE OF THE 
DJEBEL IL-HASS AND THE DJEBEL SHBET 

I F one travels eastward from the lower portions of the Djebel Barisha about fifty 
miles, across the monotonous, gently rolling plain, he will come to two groups of 
hills as different in formation and character from the mountains he has left in the 
west as if they were in a totally different part of the world. The hills rise at a regu- 
lar angle from the barren plain to form two broad plateaus ; that farther west is of 
oblong shape, as may be seen from the map, and is known as the Djebel il-Hass; 
the other is approximately circular and is called the Djebel Shbet. In place of the 
rugged and uneven crags of pale-gray limestone that make up the picturesque masses 
of the mountains of the west, he will find smooth slopes and fiat surfaces, strewn 
with broken fragments of black stone. These hills are a part of the long, narrow 
lava formation that may be traced southward through the plain, by Andarin and 
Selemiyeh, to Homs, and then again through the flat lands east and south of Damas- 
cus, by Dmer, il-Hidjaneh, and Harran il-‘Awamid, to the conical volcanic mountains 
of the Hauran. We hear of these groups of hills from the Arabic geographers of the 
middle ages. The Djebel il-Hass is now only sparsely settled, and the Djebel Shbet 
is barren and deserted, the resort of Bedawin tribes who frequently visit Djubb Zebed 
to draw water from the ancient well. 


I 

ARCIHTECTFRF 

I T would be difficult to find a better illustration of the influence of native material 
upon architecture than that afforded by the ruined buildings of this region. The 
dates of the buildings here correspond with those of the later buildings in the lime- 
stone districts of Northern Syria, for they extend from the fourth to the seventh cen- 
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turv ; but the method of construction is totally dift'erent. and this produced not only a 
separate school, but a different stvle of architecture from that which was flourishing 
only fifty miles to the westward at the same time. 

Construction. There is probably no stone that has e\ er been used for building 
purposes which is more difficult to quarry, to cut and dress than black basalt ; \ et here 
it was the only material at hand, and the only one employed. Architects scarcely 
attempted to build walls of dry quadrated stonework; we found less than half a 
dozen buildings constructed in that manner in the whole region. 1 he stone breaks 
naturally into wedge shapes, like the silex of which the Romans often made their 
opi/s rcficitlnfiim, and these builders inyented a kind of stonework which was not 
unlike the old Roman method in principle, though there is ntr superficial resemblance. 
Stones of wedge shape were used, much larger than those employed in reticulated 
work, the rectangular surface ayeraging .25 m. scjuare, though it was often larger 
and oblong in shape; these were laid in horizontal courses. The walls were double- 
faced, the wedges being set in mortar and the interstices being filled with broken 
stone. Dressed stone was employed for bonding at the angles, for doorways and 
windows, and sometimes in foundation courses. Almost all of the openings were 
arched. The arches ^\■ere not usually built of dressed youssoirs, but of rough wedges 
set in mortar, with onl)' the outer faces cut to smooth trapezoids. The arches, like the 
walls, were double-faced. Many of the doorways had lintels of cut stone below a 
relie\'ing-arch ; some of these lintels were of large size, that of the north gate of the 
city of Khanasir measuring 4. 10 m. in length and .93 m by .70 m. scjuare on the end, 

showing the possibilities of this obdurate 
material when there A\ ere funds and labor 
to be expended upon it. Colonnades 
were, of course, built of cut stone, and the 
shafts and capitals of the large columns 
of churches and (rf the smaller columns 
of priyate houses are found in abundance, 
although piers built u}) like sections of 
wall were substituted for columns in 
many of the larger buildings. ( )wing to 

One half of two-piccf lintel showing dovetail joint at Khana^r. ^ ^ ‘ ‘ 

the difficulty of obtaining long blocks of 
this stone for lintels, the builders frequently resorted to the expedient of joining two 
pieces together by means of a doyetailed joint. Numerous specimens of this kind ^\ ere 
found. In the w'alls of the less important buildings — the majority of buildings, in fact 
— clay was substituted for mortar. Construction of this kind was bound to disinte- 
grate rapidly, and, for this reason, the sites of the great cities of Khanasir and Zebed, 
which C()\ered many acres in extent, are to-da\' marked b\' mounds formed b\' fallen 
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w alls covered by the sand that has drifted in from the desert ; for the towns in these 
hills were built for the most part at the base of the slopes, on the le\ el of the plain. In 
all of them \’ery little is to be seen above the soil, owing- to the use of clay and a poor 
c[uality of mortar. The details may be studied from a few small monuments almost 
intact because they ^\■ere built of cut stone, from a few fragments of wall which were 
better built than the rest, and from pieces of columns and bits of decoration that ha\'e 
not been buried in the drifting sand. 

Ornament, d'he hardness of the material in which thev were e.Kecuted prevented 
a high de\ elopment of decoratix e details. The carx ing is all of the flat, superficial 
character already seen in the black-stone doors xx hich xvere imported into the moun- 
tains of the xvest. Architrax'es are seldom molded, xx indoxx s and doorxxax's nex'er. 
Tintels are adorned x\ ith flat designs in running patterns, or disks of simple composi- 
tion. Capitals haxe either perfectly plain curved surfaces or are ornamented xxith 
crudely carved ornament in loxv relief. The remains of decorative details in the ruins 
of this immediate vicinity are too scant for the illustration of the .style of ornament 
peculiar to the black-stone country of the north ; but in the toxx n of Selemiyeh, 65 
miles to the southxx est, in this same lax'a belt, there are numerous examples of details 
in the same style as that of 
the fexv remains of the Dje- 
bel il-Hass and the Djebel 
Shbet. Selemiyeh is a large 
modern tox\ n built for the 
most part out of the ruins 
of an ancient city. There 
are fragments here of build- 
ings in classic stx le, built of 
imported materials such as 
limestone and marble ; but 
the remains of Christian 
architecture are invariablx' 
in black basalt. The xvalls 
of the .Arabic castle in the 
center of the toxx n, and the 
xx alls and courtx'ards of most 
of the houses, are full of 
fragments of architectural details belonging to the Christian period. There are no 
ancient buildings standing, ex en in part; thev xxere j)robablx' built in the unstable 
manner of the buildings of the 1 )iebel il-IIass; but the fragments referred to abox e 
XX ill serx e to illustrate the ornament x)f this black-stxxne reu'ion of the north. 



EntraiKc tower ol .Xrabic cattle at Selemivch. from the south, shouine ancient 

fragments. 
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Four ca])itals standing in a row in a courtyard of a modern house are typical 
examples of the orders as employed in this country. hhe first (Fig. 105) is a very 
correct reproduction of a Doric capital; the second 
(Fig. 106) is a debased and crude treatment of the Ionic 
order, consisting of an abacus with a beveled molding 
at the bottom, and two large round billets below the 
abacus, the circular ends of which are carved with a 
shallow groove describing a spiral. These two (:piasi-\'olutes are not connected, the space 
between them being perfectly plain. Another member is introduced below the volutes 
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Fier. loc 


Fit;. 106. 


in the form of a hea\ v 
stroys all resemblance to 
capital might have had. 
(Figs. 107 and 108) are 
cones with square abaci, 
with very flat leaves 
below the anyie of the 



torus molding, which de- 
thc Ionic order that the 
The other two capitals 
steep inverted truncated 
The first is ornamented 
which curve slightly out 
al)acus, and a cross in 
At the bottom of the cap is a double bead. 



Fi;;. 107. 

relief within a circle made by a thin torus. 

In the second example the surtace of the bell is decorated with leaves, of different shape 
from the above, which do not spread out beneath the angles of the abacus. The flat 
surface is ornamented with a cross of equal arms, with a boss on either side above the 
arms. I he double bead below is like that in F'ig. 107. It will be seen from these 
specimens how meagerly the carvers of black stone in the fifth and sixth centuries 
copied the forms of the classic orders, although only three centuries had passed since 
exquisite classic details were executed in this very material in the Ilauran. 

The ornament of doorways was variously treated. Selemiyeh affords an example 
of a car\'ed and inscribed lintel set upon jambs which were divided into square panels 

carved with diaperwork in beautiful and 
intricate designs, though \-ery flatly exe- 
cuted. d he inscription,’^ with letters in 
relief. forms a })art of the decoration of 
the lintel; it is dated 604 a.d. Tut the 
characteristic ornament for portals in 
these regions w as the simple gra]je-\ane 
pattern. Fragments of lintels and jambs 



Fintel and [lari', iil janilj-, of a doorway at Sdcniixch. 


are found in countless numbers built into the walls of various buildings in the tow n of 
Selemiyeh. It is worthy of mention at the outset that the grape-vine w as not found in 
the ornament of the buildings of the west in more than a dozen instances, c.g.. at 
Bshindelinteh, in the Djebel il-A‘la, in the moldings of a large doorway, probably of 
early date, and in the portal of the Church of St. Sergius, at Dar Kita, which is dated 

' I’att 1 1 [. in',! . 2X7. 
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537 A.i). It mii^rht also be mentioned that it is very common in the early pagan orna- 
ment of the Hauran (see page 17). This grape-vine pattern was used for long bands 
or friezes, usually between two narrow bands or moldings that are plain, or carved with 
chains, beads, waves, or spirals, bhe 
stem of the vine springs at the bottom 
of the iambs from a tall amphora. 
and runs up the jambs and across 
the lintel in wa^•e-like curves. ; Xj 

Wdthin the curves are reijresented •*. 

alternately a leaf and a cluster of 
grapes, or grapes alone. The de- 

• ,• r r ■ r a j. l-’rat;raent of urape-v iiio ornament at Sek-mh ch. 

picting 01 the iruit vanes irom a flat o s 1 

triangle in relief with intersecting oblic]ue lines, to a tiiangle made up of little half- 
spheres set close together. Besides the grajje-vine ornament, we find interlacing fillets 
with rosettes and crosses, and in many instances a square panel at the top of the jamb, 
carved with diaperwork, or with a little arch supported upon columns, which may have 
been the symbol of the church, as may be seen in the lower right-hand corner of the 
photograph of the castle at Selemiyeh. It is a peculiarity of many of the inscriptions 
of this region, in both Greek and Syriac, that the letters are carved in relief and are 
employed as an eftective means of surface decoration. 


l-’ragraent of grape-vim; ornament at Selemiveh. 


Zebed. tomb, 337 a.d. One of the olde.st dated monuments which we found m 
this basalt retrion was a toml.i on the hillside abo\ e Zebed. It is of the ele\'ated sar- 





Toml; on iiilkide above /ebeil 


cophagtis type which we ha\-e seen in 
the west, and is built of large (juadrated 
blocks of dressed basalt. The pedestal 
is well proportioned, and consists of two 
steps upon which is set a cubical struc- 
ture with simple splay-face moldings at 
the top and bottom. The upper molding 
bears an inscription which gives the date 
337 A.D. d'he sarcophagus, which was 
probably not the only one on the tf)p of 
the pedestal, has been ruthlessly damaged 
bv the Arabs, who ha\e hacked away its 
sides to crescent form. In the illustration 
may be seen the low mounds which mark 
the site of the cit\'. w ith the tents of our 
camp in the midst, and, abo\ e the tents. 


Part III, in-vC. 33^. 
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a small, dark object which is the Ikist Church of Zebed, which will be described later, 
d'o the ri^iit of the tomb a minute object on the top of the hill in the distance is a tomb 
like the one just described. The crude symbols scratched upon the pedestal of the 
tomb are the tribal marks of the Arabs, which are found wherewer there are Hedaw in. 

Kasr Zebed, 326 a.d. Following;- the at the bottom of the \ alley that opens 

to the south of Zebed and cuts into the oval plateau of the Djebel Shbet, up to Djubb 

Zebed, at the head of the \ allev, and then 
mounting' to the top ot the plateau, one 
comes upon a heap of ruins called Fusr 
Zebed. These ruins present a confused 
mass, impossible to measure accurately 
without removinp' some of the debris. 
The general outlines sho\\- a larye build- 
imr of crudely cut stone, divided into 
three compartments, each spanned by a 
broad arch wdiich supported lonyp narrow- 
slabs of basalt that formed the floor of 
the stoi'}- abo\ e. From the great cjuantity of fallen material, it would appear that this 
structure was of more than ordinary height, of three or more stories. (Grouped about 
this central building are a number of smaller structures, poorly built and in complete 
ruins. One of these had an apse toward the east, the piers and arch of which were built 
of cut stone. It has fallen down ; the illustrati(m represents the cap of one of its piers. 
About this group of 
buildings was a rectan- 
gular wall. d'he jambs 
of tw(j small gateways 
on the north side are 
still in situ ; their fallen 
lintels bear Oreek in- 
scriptions,^ ^\■hich gix'c 
the date 326 .\.o. 

Khanasir. roMH. 
d he only other buildiny 
in cut stone that has 
been preserx ed in this 
region is a tomb at 
Khanasir. It is an 

' I'jrl 111, 338,339. 




Picr-cap III ruin at Kasr Zched. 
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oblong structure, with its entrance at one end. It was originally roofed with stone 
slabs supported upon arches, but these have fallen in, filling the tomb with debris. Its 
only interesting feature is the entrance, which consists of a rectangular doorway, now 
buried up to the lintel, which has a symbolic disk and a Greek inscription,' and a well- 
built relieving-arch above. 

CITY (i.vTKs. The ancient wall of the city of Khanasir was built of rouirh, wedee- 
shaped stones set in clay, and has entirely disintegrated. Fragments of cut-stone 
piers, and moldings with inscriptions upon them, are found near the gates of the city. 

NORTH (i.VTi:, 604,5 north gate we found the huge lintel mentioned 

ab(jve, lying face down and partly buried. Having turned it over with the utmost 
difficulty, we fijund it ornamented with a single torus molding divided into sections by 
double bands, each separate section being adorned with flat carving in various pat- 
terns. 1 he rest of the surface is flat, its ornamentation consisting of a long inscrip- 
tion in large letters in relief, the lines being dix ided by raised bands. There are four 
lines of letters, one ab(.)\'e the torus molding and three below it ; the two lower lines 
hax'e a large cross in the center. This inscription gives the date 604 5 of our era. 

CITADEL, 495 At the southwestern extremity of the cit\' rises a conical hill upon 
which was its citadel. This was fortified bv a double wall. The lower portions of 
the outer wall were laid in four-stpiared blocks of con.siderable size, and the huge lintel 
of the main entrance x\ as ornamented with a large, flat disk and an inscription dated 
495 a. 1).3 This structure is mentioned bv Professor Sachau.-* 

Churches. ()f the large buildings — l^asilicas and churches — \er\' little remains 
in these ruins, d'he ground plans of six were sufficientlv distinct for us to measure 
them, and their interior arrangement was partly made out from the fallen fragments 
within. Gnly one church preserves any portion of its walls in an upright ptisition. 
All of the six are of basilical plan, though their interior arrangements differ in certain 
details. 

Zebed. r..\siiTC.\. One of the largest of these buildings is situated at Zebed, upon 
a knoll which raised it a little above the rest of the town. It was surrounded bv a 
high wall inclosing a courtyard over 100 m. square. This wall was strongly built, in 
part, at least, of cut stone : but the sand has burietl it so completelv that it appears now 
as a rectangular mound with a depression in the middle where the ruins t)f the basilica 
stand. Nothing whatex er of the basilica remains abox'c the ground, d'he outlines of 
its ground plan max’ be traced xxith some difficultv. Its inside measurements are; 
total length to apse 30 m.. total xx idth 20 m., or 54 cul)its bx' 36 cubits, the old pro- 

‘ I’.iit 111 . insc. 321. -■ I’.irt III. iii'.c. 319. ’ Part III, insc. 31S. U-lcise in S\ricii uiul .Xlcsuiiotamien. ]i. 121. 
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portion of 3:2. The apse is 5.77 m. wide and 5.55 m. or 10 cubits deep, so that a 
circle equal in diameter to the apse could be very nearly described within it. 



I'he central nave is extremely wide, measuring 20 cubits 
on centers ; the side aisles are onlv 8 cubits wide. The 
colonnades consisted of fourteen columns each, with narrow 
intercolumniations onlv 2 m. wide. These undoubtedlv 
carried architraves, fragments of which are found in the 
ruins. Xo capitals could be found, though they are un- 
doubtedly all on the spot, buried in the sand, which is 
overgrown with a coarse desert grass ; but seven of the 
bases, .55 m. in diameter, are still to be seen just protrud- 
ing above the sand. They have a truly classic profile of 
two torus moldings separated by a scotia, and were raised 
upon high cubical blocks. The walls were built in the 
manner described above, and of such poor material that 
they have disintegrated t<'> mere heaps of stones buried in 
mounds of sand. 

At the sixth column from the apse, on the north side, a 
parapet or chancel of stone extended almost entirely across 


the nave. ( )nly the tops of its posts were visible before a trench was dug across its 


eastern face. Fi\’e finely carved stone panels were found, held in place by rectangular 


posts, three on the north side of an opening in the center, and two in the south side ; 


but the parapet on the south side of the opening was not carried to the colonnade, for 


at the second post it turned toward the west, and one panel of this longitudinal portion 
is still in situ. The panels are about i m. long and .70 m. high, the posts are .35 m. 
square, and the opening in the rail is just 2.35 m. w ide ; but the parapet could not 
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originally have been continuous, for the first post on the south side has no socket for 
a panel. The panels and the posts alike are ornamented only on the east side ; the 
posts have well-turned tops of rectangular form, and their faces are carved with two 
narrow sunken panels with semicircular tops. The large panels of the parapet have 
raised frames, and the sunken portions are ornamented with \ arious designs in flat 
relief The frames of all but one are filled with inscriptions which run across the tops 
and down the sides. Three of these inscriptions are in Greek letters,' and one is in 
Syriac letters.^ One of them says that Rabula made the fJit'ouos, which probably refers 
to the episcopal throne in the apse. But for these inscriptions, which are semi-religious 
in character, I should have been tempted to describe this building as a civil basilica ; 
for it is unlike any of the churches, with its very wide nave and its long rows of columns 
with architraves. From the few details now visible upon the surface — the profile of 
its column bases and its architraves — this seems to be the earliest of the larcre buildings 
in the region. The reasons for this assumption will be particularly evident w hen the 
other churches are reviewed, one of which is dated 51 1 .\.d. We know from the dated 
tomb above the town and the dated lintels at Kasr Zebed that architectural acti\ ity had 
begun here as early as the fourth cen- 
tury, and I do not hesitate to assume 
that this basilica was as early as either 
of those structures. Dr. Littmann also, 
for epigraphical reasons, assigns the 
Syriac inscription to the fourth cen- 
tury. 

EAST CHURCH. The Fiast Church on this same site is 
rather more interesting in its ruins than the basilica de- 
scribed above, for considerable portions of its east, south, 
and west walls are still standing. It is, furthermore, 
situated farther out upon the plain, and upon a slight 
slope, so that it has not been buried as deeply as the 
other buildings have been. Its plan is, in general, that of 
the fifth-century churches of the Djebel Barisha, a basil- 
ica with apse and side chambers within a flat east wall. 

Its peculiarities consist in an apse \\ hich is more than a 
semicircle in plan (almost 210 degrees), and in its inte- 
rior supports, which were square piers, set up in courses 
of dressed stone, tall, and spaced like columns, and 
wholly unlike the low, heavy piers that carried the broad 

iT--_ tF- III- Flan and restoration of East 

arches of the churches of kalb Lauzch and Djuwani\ eh " church at Zebed. 

■’Part IV, S\ r. inscs. 22-2 
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(sec pages 221 and 229). The church is 28.86 m. long, from west w all to apse, and 
21.64 ii”'- ^vide ; that is to say, 52 cubits 1)\' 39 cubits, w hich gi\ es the proportions ot 
the fifth-century churches of the w estern mountains. bhe number of piers is five on a 



Part of south wall of East Church at Zebed. 


side. They measure i.io m. by .74 m. (2 cubits by 2 feet). The intercolumniations 
are 3.35 m. or 6 cubits wide. The walls were w ell built in the manner described on 
page 296. The mortar seems to have been more durable than in the majinity of these 
monuments, 'hhe lower courses are of large cut stones, those abo\ e are wedges laid 
end to end, making two faces ; they are smaller and rougher than the foundation 
courses, but are evenly laid with bonding-stones, in every fifth course, spaced by about 
a meter, and with ends projecting and left cjuite rough, thus forming bosses regularly 
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liUcnor of East Chun h at Zcbeii, looking cast. 
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disposed over the exterior surface. The doorway pieces are of cut stone without mold- 
ings; the ^\•indo\\■s are large and arched, d'he faces of the voussoirs are smoothly 
finished, and the wall spaces between the windows are faced with cut st(me laid in a 
curious form of bond, long, narrow pieces alternating with \erv short ones. In the 
interior, cut stone was used for the piers of the na\e, of the apse, and of the arch of the 
south chapel. 1 he arch of the apse was built of large eoussoirs of cut stone, but the 
semi-dome w as a shell (jf concrete of true Roman construction. It is probable that all 
the apses of this region had similarly constructed semi-domes. The moldings of all 
the piers ^\•ere right-lined in section — a simple flat band above a chamfer; there was 
no other ornament except upon the lintel of the central w estern portal, w hieh is de- 
scribed under the heading of sculpture on page 308. 

This church may easily be restored upon paper from the remains as the\' stand. 
The south wall gives us a clear notion of the arrangement of the lower openings, and 
the clearstory was in all probability similarly designed. 

WEST CHURCH, 512 .v.i). Thc third of the large buildings at Zebed is \ erv similar 
in plan to the foregoing ; but only two of the piers of the nave and a small section of 
the apse are standing. Again we find the curve of the apse 
greater than a semicircle, and a flat east wall, but the pro- 
portions of the nave are changed to the ratio of 3 : 2, as 
was common in many sixth-centur)' churches of the west. 

The supports of the nave are rectangular piers, like those 
of the liiast Church, but here the)' are widely spaced, like 
those of the church of Kalb Lauzeh, carrying arches of 
5.77 m. span. 'I'here were four arches (^n either side, or 
one more than in the churches with broad arches in the west. 

Upon the lintel of the front portal of this church was a 
trilingual inscription in (.Ireek, S)riac, and Arabic; it was 
one of the most important inscriptions ‘ in the whole region 
and bore the date 51 1 .\.i). This was copied by Professor 
Sachau “ in 1879 ! longer in Zebed, having been 

carried to Aleppo seweral years ago, \\ here it may still be 
seen in the house of a nati\ e. 

Mu'allak. Mirallak is situated at the eastern foot of the Djebel il-llass. It seems 
to ha\ e been an extensive town, situated on both sides of a stream w Inch has proba- 
l)ly been dry for nian\' centuries. Little remains of the town to-dav but mounds 
of sand which coxer its fallen walls, the leveled ruins of three churches, and the 
remains of an aqueduct that extends back into the hills. .Along the ZcVr// arc numerous 



Fig. 112. Flan ot' West L'liurch at 
/(‘lied. 
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la^^'c cisterns lined with stone and cement, which had openings into the stream so 
that water could be caught at flood-time and be preserved for daily use. The acpieduct 

is a small affair — a narrow conduit carried upon a substructure 
not high at any point. The three churches are worthy of descrip- 
tion, though only their ground plans are \ isible, for all were built 
like those at Zebed, and their walls ha\-e disintegrated. 

NORTH CHi’kCH. The North Church appears to be the oldest, 
if one mav judge from very meager remains, d'he plan is of the 
t\-pe common in the fifth and sixth centuries ; the proportions and 
the unit of measurement, however, are those ccmimon in the sixth. 
This unit was the foot of .37 m., according to u hich the length is 
57 feet, the width 38 feet, the proportion of 3:2. d'he central 
nave is 19 feet w ide, the apse arch 14 feet 
w ide, and the apse chambers 9 by 10 
feet square ; the shafts of the columns were 6 feet high, in two 
sections, and i ‘ 2 feet in diameter; the capitals were i foot high, 
and there were six intercolumniations of 9 feet each, which 
would make the space between the columns w ider than the 
len<flh of the columns, unless there were high bases. Carved 
ornament was wholly wanting: the eapitals were j^erfectly 
plain inverted truncated cones, with slightly curved sides, a 
square abacus, and a narrow astragal. 

SOU TH CHURCH, d'he Soutli C'hurch at Miuallak stands 
upon a low knoll surrounded by a rectangular mound w hich 
marks the line of a w all like that w hich surrounds the basil- 
ica at Zebed. It is the largest of the three churches in this 
place, measuring 27.40 m. by 17.40 m. Its plan is like that 
of the foregoing example, ^\ ith the exception that it had a 
square tower, a little over three meters square, on either side of its western portal, d he 
ornament of this church has rather more character than that of the North Church. 
Its capitals, .78 m. square and .62 m. high (Tig. 1 15), are composed of a scjuare abacus 

set U[>on a cubical block w ith edges chamfered oft at an angle 
and brought to a cur\ e w Inch, at the bottom of the capital, coin- 
cided w ith the circle of the shaft, where it is encircled b\' a narrow 
bead-and-reel molding. T,ach capital is ornamented with across 
in flat relief, abcnit which is draped a round fillet tiescribing the 
lines of an inverted miter, d'his capital ma\' be taken as a liroto- 

Fig. 1 15 Capital in South 

Church at .Mu'aiiak. t\ ])e of the cusluon Capitals of the Romanestjue stx le of bhirope 
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Fig. 114. Plan of South Churc h 
at Mirallak. 
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The shaft is 3,75 m. high, .55 m. in diameter at the top and ,67 at the bottom. The 
base is of flat .Vttic profile and is carried upon a high plinth block. 


WEST CHURCH, 6o6 7 A. I). Thc WTst Church is quite small ; its 
plan is of the ordinary type, and its main proportions are as 4 to 3, 
being measured in feet of .37 mt: length 44 feet, width 33 feet, 
d’here were five columns in each of the nave arcades. The walls 
are \ isible only to the height of a foot above the soil ; they seem to 
have had better mortar in them than that used in the other churches 
on this site. Three fallen doorwavs of cut stone were found, one 
in the west wall and one in either side aisle. There is a Creek 
inscription' upon the lintel of the south portal, which gix es the date I'ia 
606 7 .\.i). It ^vill be noticed that this apse and the other apses in ^ 

Mu'allak are semicircular in plan, departing fnnn the style of the apses in Zebed. 
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SCl'LPTURE 


O NLY two monuments of sculpture were found in this black-stone country of the 
north; but these are of special interest on account of their subject, their execu- 
tion, and the material in u hich they were made. Both are in low relief and both 
adorned lintels, one of them certainly, the other probably, that of a church. The sub- 
ject in both cases is the Blessed \hrgin, holding the infant Christ upon her breast, and 
adored by angels. This subject is of special significance in this region, where several 
inscriptions relating to the Mother of Cod are found, and in comparison with the 
country farther west, where only one example of figure sculpture of a Christian char- 
acter was discovered. 

Khanasir. d'he cruder example of these sculptures, and that which is presumably 
the older of the two, was found lying near a well at Khanasir. It is a hmg, thin stone 
broken into three pieces, which were put together when the plu)tograph w as taken, 
'bhe surface is divided into three panels by flat bands which also frame the panels, 
ddie central member of the triptveh is square and contains, in the flattest kind of relief, 
the mere outlines of the head and shoulders of the Blessed \hrgin, with the nimbus 
about the head, and u ith eyes, eyebrows, nose, and mouth indicated very faintly in 
relief. Cpon her breast one can barely trace the outlines of the head and body of the 
child, with features even more faintly indicated than the mother's, d'he panels on either 

‘ I’art HI, iii'-c. 332. 
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side contain each the fij^ure of an an;^el in a nearl\' horizontal position and in face \ iew, 
c\ath arms extended al)()\ e the head, and lonp' crescent-shaped w inps falling' on either 



Sculptured lintel at Khana-'ir. 


side of the bodv. The heads of these adoring angels arc provided with the nimbus; 
their features are expressed like those of the other figures ; their arms are simply fiat, 
cLirc ed bands with fi\ e sharp fingers at the ends ; their w ings are indicated in raised 
outlines : their bodies are executed in almost straight lines w ith a perfectly fiat surface : 
their feet are not shown. No attempt is made in any of the figures to indicate drapery 
or rotundit\' of form. It would be dilificult to imagine a more crude, simple, and 
e.x[)res>ionless representation of this common religious picture. 
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Fiir. 117 . l.'.ntcl of Fa-^t Vlnin h at Zebed. 
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Zebed. -V more elaborate and graceful treatment of the same subject, but et|ualh- 
fiat in execution, was found upon the lintel of the main western portal of the Itast 

Church at Zebed. Here the triptych scheme 
is abandonetl, and the figure of the X'irgin occu- 
pies a circle in the center, w hile the angels fill 
the spaces on either side of it. d'he bottom of 
the lintel is adorned w ith a band of grape-\ ine 
orntiment. The stone lies face upward and is 
badlv w eathered despite its hardness. In fact, 
it seems to ha\'e been intentioiuillv' disfigured b\' the nomads, so that portions of the 
design are traced onl\' w ith difficultv. '1 he central grou]), in this case, is composed of 
a seated figure of the N'irgin, about .6o m. high; the infant i^i barel\- \ isible upon her 
breast, in an upright position to the right of the center, as in Ifx zantine mosaics and 
paintings, d he tall posts of the throne uj)on w Inch the \ irgin sits appear on either 
side of the group, with disks at the bottom, in the middle, and at the top, w hich curves 
slightK' outward; each disk is marked with a cross. Ifetween the sides of the throne 
ainl the cuiwe of the circle which surrounds the group are two small disks, the one 
attached to the top of the post, the other to the middle of the post, b\- a w a\ _\' fillet, 
ddie circle about the group is composed of a thin wreath of lea\es, the stems of which 
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Lintel of Last Church at Zebcd a?; n lies in the ruins. 


are twisted together at the bottom and 
run into the grape-vine on either side. 
The angels are represented again in a 
horizontal position, but in profile, their 
arms stretched forward and their wings 
raised above their bodies. At either of 
the upper angles of the lintel is a w ell- 
made rosette. Below the angel figures 
runs a narrow bead-and-reel molding 
just above the upper border of the grape- 
vine frieze. The vine describes two wide 
curves on either side of the center, w ith 
two clusters of grapes on the lower side of 
each curve; below is a plain bead molding. 
'I'he grapes are represented by triangles in 
relief, carved with diagonal lines to depict 
the separate grapes. The lintel lies among 
the ruins, across the opening of the cen- 
tral portal in the west wall of the church. 
The south jamb of the portal may be seen 
on the left of the photograph. 



CHAPTER IX 


ARCHITECTURE IN THE DJEBEL HAURAN 


architecture of the Djebel Haiiran offers a most forceful contrast to that of the 
J- mountains of Northern Syria, in plans, principles of construction, and ornamental 
details — in all those things, in fact, that go to make up styles. The periods of archi- 
tectural development in the two regions partly coincided, that of the Hauran beginning 
a centur)' or more earlier than the other, and not lasting quite so late : beyond this the 
architecture of the two districts has almost nothing in common, excepting the classic 
st\ le that held sway in both during the second century a.d. 

d'he earliest historic architecture in the Djebel Hauran, unlike that of the north, is, 
with the exception of a single monument, of native, or at least of Oriental, origin. 
This earliest stvle was supplanted during the Empire by the classic style, in which 
Oriental influence is hardl\- traceable, but which differs in many of its details from the 
classic style of the north, d'he third century, scarcely represented in the architecture 
of the north, has left many monuments in the Hauran which bear no relation to the 
architecture of the same century at Ba'albek. The_\' are of a unique style, molded 
upon classic lines, yet full of originality and novelty. Again, the Christian architecture 
of the fourth and hfth centuries in the Hauran follows none of the styles which preceded 
it, and has none of the beauty or refinement that characterized both of them, but starts 
out in a practically independent manner. It is simple and virile, strong in its crude- 
ness, but devoid of beauty of proportions or of ornament, and it a\ as destined never to 
develop a complete system of design. Hut the architecture of the sixth century in the 
Hauran did not experience the high development of that in the north ; there seems to 
ha\e been no “ Renaissance” here corresponding to that which produced the wonder- 
ful shrine of St. Simeon at Rabat Sim ‘an and the splendid churches that succeeded it 
in other parts of Northern Syria. The sixth-century monuments of the Hauran, in the 
main, followed the style of the fourth and fifth centuries there, d'he only conspicuous 
inmn ation seems to have met with little popularity, only two examples of it ha\ ing 
been disc()\’ered ; this was the dome, a dome of concrete, which appears to haw been 
(.Icriwd from late classic monuments in the same locality, with certain modifications, 
but not to ha\ e been related to the Byzantine domes of the same centur)'. 
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SOURCHS AND PERIODS 

T he sources of the architectural styles of the Ilauran, like those of the styles of 
the north, divide into two general categories, the classic and the Oriental. 'Fhe 
classic influence was potent while it lasted, but it disappeared almost completeh' v ith 
the downfall of paganism. The Oriental sources, while their influence is more marked 
and more generally operative in the architecture of the Hauran, are still as much 
shrouded in mystery as are the Oriental sources of the “ native " elements in the archi- 
tecture of the north. 

The earliest monuments are pre- Roman. In general character and in their details 
they are Oriental, with the exception of the tomb at Suweda, as we have already stated. 
The inscriptions upon them are in Nabatman characters, while some of the letters 
used as masons' marks belong to the Safaitic script, which was in use among peoples 
of Arabic origin.' The plan and superstructure of one of these pre-Roman buildings, 
the great temple^ of Ba'al Samin at Si‘, with its outer and inner courts, its inmost 
sanctuary, its interior peristyles, and its low recessed portico with flanking towers, 
recall those of ancient Babylonia, Assyria, or Egypt, while the plan and superstructure 
of another great building with similar details, the temple ^ at Suweda, present a perip- 
teros designed upon classic lines, but treated with details almost entirely foreign to the 
classic style. Some of these details in both monuments — the in\ erted capital bases 
of the columns, for instance — are as purely Persian as if they had been imported from 
Persepolis; but the capitals of these columns and the architrave abo\’e them are not 
Persian, so far as may be discovered from the remains of Persian architecture, nor are 
they Greek. I do not mean that the bases just referred to were necessarily adopted 
from Persian architecture ; these bases and those of Persepolis mav owe their origin to 
a common and remote ancestor, or the resemblance may be fortuitous ; but these are 
the only details in this earliest architecture of the Hauran for which a counterpart ma\' 
be found in the existin'^ remains of other known styles. 'Fhe style of these building: s 
is sufticiently unic[ue to deserve a name of its own, and. on account of the inscriptions 
containing Nabat.ean names found in connection with it, we may call it tentatively the 
Nabatman style. 

'Fhe Auranitis or Hauran was ceded to the kingdom of Herod the Great in 23 .v.i)., 
and a change in the architectural style of the buildings of the Hauran is found that 
corresponds to this political change. The restorations of the temple at Si‘, executed 
under Herod and his successors, fragments of which ha\ e been found, present new 

'See Part IV, introduction to Safaitic inscriptions. 

-■ La Syrie Centrale, Pis. 2-4; text, pp. 31-38. ^ La Syrie Centrale. PI. 4; text. p. 39. 



styles of ornament. I'he origin of this Herodian sUie is a matter about which ju'acti- 
cally nothing is known. 

.Architecture of a purely classic character is represented in the Ilauran in t\\ o distinct 
periods of Roman influence, the first flourishing in the second century, during the time 
of the .Vntonines ; the second coming in the middle of the third century, w hen the ac- 
cession of an Arab to the imperial throne revix ed the Roman interest in the land of his 
birth. The styles of these two periods are as distinct as possible, within the limits of 
classic canons : the earlier stxde is unmistakable from its resemblance to the architec- 
ture of the Antonine emperors throughout the length and breadth of the Roman Imi- 
pirc ; the later style is peculiar, having an individuality of its own. 

The adx’ent of Christianity, ^^is a temporal power, found little expression in the archi- 
tecture that was designed to accommodate it; \et the basilical churches of thi.s region 
are unic[ue in history, and the domical structures stand by themselves, d'hex' are 
apparently the creation of native genius, uninfiuenced by the domed construction of 
the Romans or by that of the Hyzantine builders. .As will be shown in the following 
descriptions, these structures are of the highest interest from the standpoint of con- 
struction : but their builders seem to have given little thought to appearances, for these 
monuments are plain to the point of ugliness on the exterior, while the interiors arc- 
bare, dark, and unadorned. 

Hefore taking up the description of the monuments according to the various periods 
to which they belong, we may examine in general the methods of construction and of 
ornament that were employed in them. 


II 


METHODS OF CONSTRLX'TION 


AS has already been related in the introductory chapter of this book, construction in 
the Djebel Hauran xvas greatly influenced by the material at hand, which consisted 
scjlely of black basalt. No other stone was available, and wood seems to have br en 
\er\' rare. Nevertheless wood was certainly em])loyed by the pre-Roman builders, 
and this must have been imported, unless there were native forests at that time, which 
were exhausted before the great mass of buildings in the 1 )jebel Hauran was constructed. 
The Roman temples demanded wood for the construction of their roofs, and this 
material w as forthccmiing for a number of them ; but for others, especialK the smaller 
structures, a compromise was made by w Inch the classic trabeated style was preserx ed 
in the outward aspect, and a natix e form of construction, in w hich the transx w sr arc h 
was substituted for beams, was employed for the stone roof and its interior sup])orts. 
d'his combination xvas employed for most of the structures of the third centurx . With 
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the l)eginning of the Christian period in the fourth century the classic stele entirel)' 
disappears, and the native system of building holds full sway : classic forms of deco- 
ration are s) Stematically a\ oided, and nothing was introduced to take their place. The 
Interior arrangement of buildings is much the same as it had been during the latter 
half of the pagan period ; but when the classic portico, the classic frieze and entablature 
fell into disuse, the fat;ades and outer walls became as plain and uninteresting as the 
walls of fortifications. 


Walls. The architecture of the ffauran offers a large variety in the matter of wall 
construction, d'he earliest dated monuments were built of quadrated blocks of basalt 
of fair size, perfectlv jointed and finished, and laid dry. In a number of cases the 
finish was so high as to give almost an effect of a polish. A small number of monu- 
ments present well-built walls of masonry in large blocks with rock face and drafted 
edges. Quadrated blocks were employed in all the buildings of certain Roman origin 
down to the third century, when, in many of the buildings which may probably be 
attributed to the time of the Emperor Philip, the Arab, walls of concrete faced with 
ashler were introduced, and mortar was used in some cases for the joints of the quad- 
rated work. 

But it is quite improbable that all the buildings in the Hauran of the first two centuries 
of our era were constructed of cut stone, considering the enormous ditficultv of work- 
ing a material as hard 
as basalt. Many of 
them, it is true, are so 
constructed, but these 
are, for the most part, 
temples or other build- 
ings of a monumental 

o 

character that would 
naturally have been 
built in the best style 
of their day. d'here 
are, however, large 
numbers of structures 
of uncertain date, pri- 
wite houses chieflv. 
whose walls were built 
in a totally different 
manner, which may ha\ e Ijclonged to the first or second centuiw. d'hese undated 
walls are of three varieties; those built of rougliK (juadrated bloekh laid diw, tho^e 
built of wedge-shaped stones laid end to end in the middle of the wall, forming a 
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regular bond upon both faces of the wall, with interstices filled in with broken stones, 
and those built in the same manner, but with clay or mortar used as a bedding. \\ alls 
of this character, it will be remembered, were common in the black-stone country of 
the north, — the Djebel il-Hass, — but in the Hauran they are much better preserved. 
These walls were perhaps originally covered with some kind of stucco. 

Column and Pier. So long as the trabeated style was in c ogue in the Hauran, 
the column was as common a detail of architecture here as in any land where the 
classic style obtained. Peripteral temples, prostvle temples, and temples in antis gave 
ample scope for the employment of the column, w hilc the courtyards of some of the 
earlier private houses boasted two-story porticos of basalt. The shafts of these 
columns, though generally not more than .40 m. in diameter, were seldom monolithic. 
All the classic orders were represented, besides the new order that belonged to the 
earliest, or Nabatman, period. Rut when the classic st\ le had run its course, and an 
arcuated style took its place, the column seems to have disappeared almost completely, 
and a pier of square or rectangular plan, built up of small squared blocks, became the 
common support. The pier had undoubtedly been in use even in the second century 
as an interior support ; but after the beginning of the fourth century its employment 
was almost universal. This pier had not the form of a simple, upright support like 
those which we have seen in the Djebel il-Hass (page 303) ; it was a far more elabo- 
rately designed piece of construction, and its functions were more complex, as we shall 
see in the next section, for in some cases a single pier was carried up two stories and 
received the imposts of no less than five arches at three different levels. 

The Arch. The arch was probably known in the Hauran when the Romans came. 
As early as the second century it had become a rival of the lintel in the buildings 
erected under Roman rule. In a number of cases it invaded the temple porticos and 
w as adorned with the ornaments of the architrave and frieze in a broad span above 
the central intercolumniation of the pronaos. Wdthin the temples it was used as a 
transverse support upon which a gabled w all w as built to carry the ends of stone slabs 
w ith w hich the cella was roofed. But the most important function of the arch in the 
Hauran is to be found in structures of basilical plan. The earliest basilica in this 
region, that of Shakka, is probably to be dated at the end of the second century or 
early in the third. In this building the arch plays a part far more important than in 
the basilicas of the north, where it simply supplied the place of a lintel between two 
columns ; for here the w hole structure is planned on an arcuated system. It consists 
of a na\ e di\ ided into central and side aisles by two rows of low square piers. These 
piers support, first, a series of great transverse arches which span the wide central aisle ; 
secondly, a set of longitudinal arches of narrow span and about half as high as the 
transxerse arches; and, thirdly, two transverse arches, one abo\e the other, one of 
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which spans the side aisle, and the other the triforium g^allery above it. The crow n 
of the upper arch reaches to the crown level of the great arch. The arrangement is 
thus, in fact, a succession of transverse walls, each pierced by five arches and connected 
by longitudinal arches at the level of the gallery. From one of these walls to the other 
were laid the stone slabs which formed the flat roof of the basilica. 

In the domestic architecture of all periods in the Hauran, the transverse arch was 
the main support of intermediate floors and of the roofs of all private houses, and, in 
fact, all kinds of buildings excepting temples had flat roofs of stone. The arch w as 
never employed above doorways except in a few instances where it serves to discharge 
the load above a broad lintel. 

Vault and Dome. \Tulting was introduced into the Hauran at a comparatively 
late date. The cross-vault of cut stone was hardly known at all outside of Philippopolis, 
but domes and vaults of concrete seem to ha\ e been common after the middle of the 
third century. It is possible that two of the buildings of earlier date may have had 
domes of concrete, but there is not proof of it (see page 370). When the Hmperor 
Philip built the city which bore his name, — the modern vShehba, — he seems to have 
brought many ideas from Rome, and among them the vault and dome of concrete, 
which were employed to cover the oblong and circular chambers of his great baths and 
other structures. No other barrel vaults besides these are known to have existed in 
the Hauran, but domes were quite common. When applied to a square plan, these 
were not suspended upon pendentives, but were set upon a ring formed at the top of 
the rectangular walls by laying flat pieces of stone across the angles. In the same 
manner were built the C'hristian domes which were applied to octagonal substructures ; 
only one of these has been preserx'ed, and it is \'ery interesting to notice that a cross- 
section of it shows neither the semicircle of the Roman dome nor the ellipse, with 
major axis horizontal, of Hagia Sophia, but an ellipse with its major axis vertical, like 
the mud Juibbch of the most ancient as well as the most modern \Hlages in the plains of 
Northern Syria and Mesopotamia. All of the domes shown in M. de \'ogue's resto- 
rations are of semicircular section, but, in \ iew of the single preserved example, I am 
inclined to believe that all of these domes had the form of an erect ellipse, because 
this form requires no centering. Semi-domes of concrete w ere employed for apsidal 
constructions in the late classic and Christian periods. 

Corbeling. Cf the minor details of construction none is more important than the 
corbel courses which projected from walls at anv level where horizontal slabs of stone 
were to be supported, w hether for roofs or intermediate floors. Fhey consist usuallv 
of two courses, the upper course projecting beyond the lower, and thus providing a 
securer impost for the ends of the slabs. They are svstematicallv used abo\ e the 
yreat transx erse arches of basilicas and other structures, extendinse on both sides and 
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formin'’', in section, a T with the arch wall to receive the ends of two sets of slabs. In 
the square chambers of priwate houses which are spanned by a transverse arch, these 
ca^rbel courses, projecting from the side walls and upon both sides of the arch wall, 
lea\e \ erv little space to be bridged by the slabs, which were necessarih the most ex- 
pensi\ e part of the building material. 


Ill 

ORNAMENT 


^l^IIE characteristics of a stvle are, of course, best studied in its ornamental details 
^ The architecture of the first four centuries in the Hauran, beginning with the first 
centurv n.c., aftbrds a rich \ arieU' of ornament. 

The Orders. The earliest columns and architrax es of the Hauran, those which 
belong to the stvle that I ha\ e called Nabatman, present a practically new order, with 
iinerted foliate capitals for bases, unfluted shafts without entasis, and capitals that 
ha\e onl\' the faintest resemblance to the Corinthian order. These capitals are 
nothing, in fact, but the scpiare, convex cajjiitals of the rock-hewn facades of the 
Nabatw'an tombs found b\- Mr. Charles M. Doughty’ at Beyt Akhriymat, in central 
.Arabia, clothed with a single row of long leax es (not acanthus), and embellished x\ ith 
busts upon their faces. The architraves have little in common with those of classic 
architecture, or of aiu' other st\ le excepting that of these same tombs, though they are 
far richer in ornament than those crude carvings, w hich were e.xecuted in a soft and 
friable rewk. During the classic period the full gamut of the orders was run, begin- 
niii'g with a pre-Roman form of Doric xvithout bases, having a plain architrave, tri- 
glvphs in the frieze, and an overhanging cymatium in the cornice, all far more Creek 
than anything pre^erv ed in Rcmie. Under the Antonines the Corinthian order pre- 
dominated, although the Composite met with some favor. Roth orders w ere employed 
in their most (jrnate forms, yet w ith firmness and dignity, d he elaborate cornice w ith 
consoles, v\hich usuall) accompanies these orders, seems not to hav e been used. I he 
Ionic order came late, and then in a somew hat debased form, under the Ivmperor Philip. 
.\t the same time an ungainly capital was introduced, in the form (T a scpiare block 
w ith -^ides luolded in the profile of a Doric cajfital. Columns and architraves were 
\ erv rare in the Christian period. 

Moldings. The ])re- Roman architecture of the Hauran presents moldings of at 
least three difterent periods, d'hose of the earliest historic nKumment in the Hauran 
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■ — the tomb of Hamrath at Suweda — arc purely classic in profile ; those which would 
seem to represent the next period exhibit a curious mixture of classic and Oriental 
profiles. In some of them the classic influence holds its o\\ n, while in (jthers the ( )rien- 
tal elements predominate. The moldings of the third period, dating from the end of 
the first century, since examples have been found with inscriptions of Agrippa II upon 
them, are devoid of classic elements. A recessed succession of cavettos, w ith occa- 
sional splay faces, reeds, and narnwv torus moldings, seems t(^ have been the favajrite 
combination for these piajfiles, while the ovolo, the cvma recta, and the evana reversa 
of the classic style are entirely wanting. In the earlier Roman period the Oriental 
]jrofiles disappeared almost entirely, and classic moldings are universallv emploved in 
their completeness, as we find them in the purelv Roman imperial architecture of 
Ba'albek, w hile the later period of Roman influence — the third century — is character- 
ized by somew hat simpler moldings, and b)' the introduction of original pnjfiles which 
are, perhaps, more (xreek than Roman, with free curves in place of those w hich may 
be struck with the compass. The moldings of Christian buildings in the Ilauranare 
scant, and generally poor in design and weak in profile. In the earliest structures of 
the Christian period, the splay face, almost unknown to the (ireeks and Romans, is 
practically the only form of molding, but in the sixth century we find a few profiles 
w hich are debased copies of the later Roman styles. 



Carving. The carving of these molded surfaces is even nuvre characteristic of the 
different periods than their profiles. In the early classic monument at Suweda the 
moldings are naturally uncarved, as the order employed is the Doric: but when Ori- 
ental profiles were mingled with the classic. Oriental designs were also introduced into 
the carving of the molded surfaces. The cvma recta 
and the cyma reversa w ere usually uncarv ed ; l)ut 
the ovolo was treated w ith the classic egg and dart, 
while the bead molding was often converted into a 
bead and reek Rut in the same set of moldin<’s 

o 

w ith these Oreek designs we find the bizarre carv- 
ings of the Nabatc'can st\ le — the scantily leaved \ ine 
patterns, the curious geometrical figures, and the roj)e 
design, which are used exclusively in the later mold- 
ings. In this period, flat surfaces, either projecting 
or depressed, are frecpiently carved with a rather 
more naturalistic treatment of vegetable forms. The 
grape-vine and a running design of pomegranates are 
introduced, d'hev ai'e sometimes emifloved separatelv and sometimes combined in the 
same v ine. ( ieometrical patterns become more elaborate, and the recessed fascia- are 
sometimes treated with the unusual feature of a narrow bead on the outer edge of the 




Cki-'-'ic anil ( )ricntal cariiny, upun a lintel of 
the tem[)lc at Suweda. 
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bands ; this is particularly noticeable in the banded architrave of the temple at Suweda. 
The latest pre-Roman moldings are ornamented exclusively with bizarre ( )riental de- 
signs that are entirely stranye to ( ircek or 
Roman art. A great \ ariety of patterns 
is to be found in the car\ iny's of the later 
moldinys at Si‘ and at Suweda — the 
moldinp'S of non -classic profile. I'he 
fiat surfaces, i.e., the fascim, which are 
usually single and not employed in bands, 
are carved with highly conventionalized 
\ine patterns of small heart-shaped 
leaves, alternatiny w ith disk-like fruit 
arranged on either side of a straight stem, 
or a vine with curving stem and rosettes 
in the alternating curves. Occasionally 
the stem is provided with sheaths at its 
joints, and the curves are filled in with stiffly conventionalized fiowers of different sorts. 
The cavettos and splay faces arc decorated either with rows (T disconnected leaves 
like those of the grape-vine, highly conventionalized, or with various geometrical 
patterns executed in relief, in which sections of a small reed molding are employed in 
alternating curves and straight lines. The bead moldings are usually carved to rep- 
resent a rope of two strands ; few of these moldings are left plain. 

The car\ ing of the fully developed period under the Roman Empire is purely 
classic, extremely rich, and more expressive of (ireek than of Roman taste. The 
torus moldings of column bases and other torus moldings are often carved with the 
Greek guillochc or with the bay-leaf ornament. Flat bands are commonly enriched with 
the Greek fret pattern ; this is often applied to architraves of the Corinthian order, in 
which cases the upjjer fascia 
is omitted to accommcjclate 
a broad decorated band. 

Friezes are generally carved 
with rich scroll patterns of 
leaves and fiowers. The 
o\-olo is universally given the 
egg-and-dart treatment, the 
cavetto a delicate running 

^ ( arved ,iR hitra\c al Shakk.i. not in situ. 

foliate pattern, while the bead 

and reel apj)ears everywhere for narrow intermediate moldings. The scotia of bases 
is often carved with the triglyph-shaped ornament found in some .\ttic bases of the 
Ionic order in Athens. The doorways of temples in this period are (dden flanked by 
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pilasters, or pilaster panels, richly ornamented with rinceaux or arabesques in natural- 
istic patterns of g-rape-vine, or with a running acanthus with large lily-like flowers. 
Consoles of unusually rich 
acanthus design appear 
above the doorways, and the 
friezes are treated, like the 
jambs, with foliate scrolls. 

The variety of vegetable 
subjects representeci in these 
friezes, panels, and arab- 
esques includes, besides the 

C'ar\c(l lra^a^letu■^ in t'ne tt;iii[>le at .M 

acanthus, the grape-vine, 

and the pomegranate, a variety of unfamiliar \ines with flowers and fruit, d'he 
treatment is wonderfullv naturalistic in detail, yet the arrangement is strictly conven- 
tional, and Greek rather than Roman. The technique is flawless, despite the medium 
in which they are executed. 

The period of the early Antonine emperors was followed by another in which the 
Greek influence is quite as strong in details, but in which the artists accommodated 
their ornament more flttingiy to the medium which the\- were oliliged to employ. In 
place of delicate patterns in high relief, we find simpler carx ings, and the smaller 
moldings, though perfectlx' designed and carefully finished, are generally kept quite 
plain. Broader surfaces, like the heavier ovolos, are adorned xx ith a delicate bav leaf, 

or are carx'ed to represent 
the trunk of the palm-tree. 
Friezes are treated xx ith per- 
pendicular groox'es — a Per- 
sian form (xf ornament com- 
1 ahii-iive .nnament 111 -.Xtii. not in Mill. luonlx’ met xx'ith ill Roman 

work. The egg and dart is emploxed sparinglx', and almost always in connection 
w ith one of the abox’e designs as an intermediate or finishing ieature. 

Altlujugh the buildings erected in the Ilauran toxx ard the end of the Roman period 
are somexx hat debased so far as the broader elements of design are concerned, the 
moldings, xx herever they are caiwed at all, are treated xx ith great delicacy and high 
finish. 

'Fhe architecture of the Christian period, inasmuch as it lacks moldings, lacks also 
the carx ing xx hich x\ ould hax e been applied to them. 1 he carving ot this period is 
limited to ornamental and sxnnbolic disks, not unlike those ot Northern Syria, though 
they are much rarer and generally larger and of simpler design. An example in Kanaxx at 
shoxx s a broad surface .72 m. in diameter, encircled by a heavy cable molding, and 
containing a .simple cross xx ith the barest suggestion of a 1 * at its head. The txvo 
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upper quadrants thus formed contain, the one an A, the other an Cl); the two lower 
cjuadrants are prox ided with six-lobed rosettes. There are numerous instances in 
which the cross has been substituted for some other ornament upon the lintels of 
pagan doorways. The removal of the original feature and the substitution of the 
Christian symbol are often effected in a \ ery clumsy manner, which shows that Chris- 
tian hands in the Hauran were unaccustomed to the chisel. In a pagan doorway at 
Kanawat, which x\ as made to serve as an entrance to a church, a small hgure in relief 
u as so imperfectl}’ chiseled away from the center of the lintel that its outline is still 
visible behind the cross that was intended to take its place. The lintel, on either side 
of the cross, and the jambs of the doorw av were beautifull}' carx ed xx ith a naturalistic 
grape-x ine, and this common ornament of paganism in the Hauran, being also a 
Christian svmbol, x\as permitted to remain, in all its richness, to beautify the portal 
of a Christian sanctuarx’. But, as has been said before, there xvas little disposition on 
the part of the artists of the Christian period to copy this highlv decoratix'c pattern, 
though it xx as commonl}' employed in other parts of vSyria. One of the rare examples 
of its use is to be found in the ornament of txxo symbolic disks upon a lintel of the 
Church of St. Ceorge at Zor'ah. 

Nothing can be said definitelx' of the arts of mosaic and xvall-painting in the Djebel 
Hauran, though it is x er}- probable that both xvere practised in that country during 
b(jth pagan and Christian times. The fact that ancient buildings of all classes are noxx' 
inhabited, and that the floors are either buried in modern accumulations of soil or 
plastered ox er xx ith clav, makes the search for mosaics an almost impossible task. If 
the ancient walls xxere lined xx ith plaster, as in all probability they xxere, the plaster 
max' hax'c been c<dored and decorated xxith xarious designs; but there are no remains 
(jf either plaster or painting. It is clear from the ruins that one building at least, the 
public baths at .Shehba, xx as lined xx ith a revetment of thin marble slabs, and there are 
indications that the interior of other large structures xvas similarly adorned. 
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PAGAN ARCHITECTURE IN THE DJEBEL 

HAURAN 

PRE-ROMAN PERIOD (6o h.c.— 105 a.d.) 

pre-Roman architecture of the Hauran includes successively three general 
-L divisions of style — one that is distinctly classic, one that represents a mixture of 
the first with Oriental elements, and, finally, a purely Oriental style. Of the first, only 
one complete example of a building, and a fragment of another, are preserved in the 
existing remains, so far as the explorations of this expedition extended, and so far as 
the discoveries of MM. Laborde, Rey, and de X’ogiie were carried. Of the second, 
fragments at Si‘, with the inscriptions, and a comparatively wcll-preser\'ed temple at 
Suweda, afford abundant illustrations. Of the third, a few fragments at Si', with several 
inscriptions, are the only remains. 

On the face of it the order of succession given above would seem strange. — an 
imported style preceding an indigenous one and native elements intia)duced into the 
imported style and dominating it completely w ithin a century, — but that this secjuence 
runs parallel to the historical career of the Hauran. The Xabatmans figured in his- 
tory as early as the founding of the Seleucid kingdom (312 h.c.). They had been 
brought into contact with PAiropean ci\ ili2ation two hundred and fifty years before 
the building of the first monument in the Hauran w hich bears their stamp, two centu- 
ries, perhaps, before they had established themselves in Syria, and there is no valid 
reason for supposing that they had not developed some sort of building style of their 
own in their capital at Petra, e\'en before we first hear of them in history, when xTiitig- 
onus, the Seleucid king, sends his son Demetrius to besiege that city. The Cmeeks, 
indeed, reported them as “ unci\'ilized nomads,” yet they seem to have had a city that 
was fruitlessly besieged by Demetrius; and if a city, why not an architecture of some 
sort? Two hundred years after this (i 10-100 n.c.) a Nabatman dynasty was in exis- 
tence, and a little later, about 85 n.c., Aretas HI, the Nabatman king, defeated the 
(Ireek S\ rians in a battle in which Antiochos XI I was slain. The Nabatmans then 
to(A possession of Damascus and Chele-Syria. Although their possession of these 
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most northerly districts was short-lived, it is quite certain that the Nabataeans held 
undisputed sway in the Hauran from this time until the Romans interfered and com- 
pelled them to cede that country to Herod the Great in 23 n.c. In the early part of 
their occupation, the Nabataeans began to build. Before the year 50 n.c.,' the tomb of 
Hamrath, a Nabataean woman, was built at Suweda. This tomb, however, was not 
built according to any stvle which could ha\ e been brought from the south, but upon 
the simple classic lines of the architecture of the Seleucid kingdom, with v hich the 
Nabataeans had recently been brought in contact. It is, in fact, a counterpart of 
contemporaneous structures erected under the later successors of Alexander in Asia 
Minor. 

Soon after this period, it would seem, an era of building r\as inaugurated in the 
Hauran which was part Greek and part Nabatman. It was at this time that the great 
temple of Ba'al Samin at Si* w as begun by one Maleichath, according to an inscrip- 
tion, and to this period we may assign the foundations of the temple, with a few 
fragments that show signs of classic influence, and, by analogy, the temple at Suweda. 
Nabataean influence at this time seems to have been strong enough to introduce 
native elements into the art which had been learned by contact with the Greek ci\ ili- 
zation of Damascus and the north. In the former structure, the temple at Si‘, they 
introduced an Oriental plan and certain Oriental elements of decoration ; wdiile in the 
latter, the temple at Suweda, they conformed to the Greek temple plan, but infused 
the ornament with Oriental motives. 

The next wave of art activity seems to have come from the south again, for the 
third period is thoroughly Oriental in its architectural details. During this period 
the second Maleichath appears at Si*, and, according to the inscription, “ made the 
temple higher." M. de Voglie found a portion of the architrave of the temple with a 
Greek inscription of the second Maleichath upon it. This architrave is totally different 
in style from that of the temple at Suweda, but its ornament corresponds closely to 
fragments found in and about the temple at Suw eda, which were not part of the origi- 
nal structure. A number of years later, additions were made to the temple precinct 
at Si‘, in a style in which no classic elements appear, and a broken lintel has been found 
with an inscription^ of the reign of Agrippa 1 1 (50-100 .\.d.) upon it, which is perhaps 
the most Oriental of all the fragments found in the ruins of the temple of Ba'al Samin. 

I'or the earliest and the latest of these periods we have monuments with approxi- 
mate dates, a tomb in Greek style at Suweda being dated, by epigraphical evidence, 
behme the year 50 B.C., and the latest fragment, at Si*, which is purely Oriental, 
being dated, by its inscription, within the second half of the first century .\.d. 

The problem, then, is to arrange the chronolog}’ of the various monuments of the 
intermediate or mixed style. The evidence for the solution of this problem is of two 
kinds : that which may be derived from the known inscriptions at Si*, and that which 
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is to be gained by a comparati\'e study of the architectural details. Only one of the 
inscriptions has a definite date, and that falls between the two extremes, being of the 
year 5 k.c. This is, unfortunately, not a monument of architecture, being a simple 
grave-stele " at Si‘ ; but it is ornamented with a broad molding which is a classic cyma 
recta, and is surmounted by an ornamental disk that is distinctly Oriental in design, 
while its inscription is in Nabatman characters. Of the other inscriptions, which may be 
used as evidence, two were set up by two Nabataeans, grandfather and grandson: 
another was inscribed upon the pedestal of a statue of Herod the (meat. These inscrip- 
tions are in Nabataean and in Greek. The oldest apparently is in Nabataean; it is 
that of the first Maleichath, son of Ausu, and records the building of the temple. ’ 
They are not inscribed upon details which would give any certain clue to their date, 
but were unquestionably upon the architrave of a colonnade which was partly classic 
in design. The next later inscriptions are in Greek and Nabatman ; they were those 
of a second Maleichath, the son of Mo'aieru, son of the first Maleichath, and record 
the completion of the temple or additions to it. The latest of all the pre- Roman inscrip- 
tions at Si' — that of Agrippa II — is in (dreek, though set up by Nabataeans, and 
was inscribed upon details independent of the temple structure. Of all these inscrip- 
tions, only one of those earlier than that of the reign of Agrippa II has any histori- 
cal bearing; it is that upon the pedestal of the statue of Herod the Great. This 
statue was in all probability set up during the lifetime of Herod, for the Nabatc'can 
subjects would not ha\'e been likel)' to set up a statue in honor of this foreign prince, 
whose rule had been forced up(m them, after his death, especially during the period of 
independence which followed, though it might have been setup by Herod’s grandson, 
who restored the power of the Idumean dynasty in the Hauran. But it is natural to 
suppose that it was set up before the completion of the temj)le by the second Malei- 
chath. This statue was made bv one ‘Obaisath, and a statue of the younger Maleichath 
was made by one Kaddu, the son of '(dbaisath. If ‘Obaisath, the artist of the statue ol 
Herod, was identical with ‘Obaisath the father of Kaddu, the sculptor of the statue of 
the second Maleichath, we ha\ e a foundation upon which to base our chronology. If 
Kaddu and the younger Maleichath were contemporaries, then ‘Obaisath, his father, 
was a generation younger than the first Maleichath, and probably made his statue of 
Herod late in the lifetime of Maleichath the first, or after his death. In fact, it is etpially 
possible to make Herod contemporaneous with either the first or the second Malei- 
chath, according as we look at the Kaddu inscription. But the inscriptions of Herod 
and of the vounger Maleichath are written in Greek, while those of Maleichath the elder 
are written in Nabatman onh', which, so far as the present material is concerned, seems 
to indicate that thev belong to the same period. The Nabatman stele which dates 
from the year of Herod’s death Ijclongs to the art period which precedes that (T 
Maleichath the younger. It is, of course, possible that the older style might have 
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survi\ ed in a small monument of this character, even after a new style had been in- 
troduced in temple architecture during the reign of Herod. 

1 he evidence given by the monuments themselves is as follows : the lower por- 
tions of the temple and the portico of its temenos, which were certainly built by the 
elder Maleichath, are in a style which manifests distinct classic elements ; the details 
which bear the (dreek inscriptions are entirelv free from Greek influence, and this 
freedom is seen still more in the later monuments of the time of Agrippa II. Now, 
what occasioned the change in style between the architecture of the grandfather and 
that of the grandson ? May it not have been the change of government effected bv 
the transfer of the Ilauran to the kingdom of Herod? The fashion of writing Greek 
may perhaps have been introduced at the same time; for it is a strange coinci- 
dence that the Nabatman inscriptions are found in connection with architectural 
details that show Greek influence, while the Greek inscriptions appear upon dis- 
tinctly Oriental details. 

d'he most hjgical solution seems to me to be that the Nabatmans learned their first 
lessons in monumental architecture from the Greeks, and during the earliest period 
used both languages in their inscriptions; that, while their own power was unchal- 
lenged, they built in a style molded upon Greek lines but infused with their own ideas, 
and at this time placed Nabatman inscriptions upon their monuments; that with the 
rise of the Idumean dynasty a new Oriental style was introduced, different from that of 
the Oriental elements of the mi.xed or second st\ le, and one which found later e.xpres- 
sion during the second period of influence of the Idumean dynasty, under Agrippa 1 1 . 

According to the order outlined above, the first architectural period in the Hauran, 
with its distinctly Greek forms and its bilingual inscription, would fall in the reign of 
the Nabatman king Aretas HI, who took Damascus from Antiochos XH in 84 n.c., 
and reigned until about 60 n.c. The second or mixed style, with its Naba- 
taean inscriptions, would belong to the strongest period of Nabataean influence 
in the Hauran, under Malchus H (ca. 50-28 n.c.), during whose sway monuments 
seem to ha\’e been dated according to the year of his reign : thus, an altar from 
Bosra, dated in the eleventh year of “Maliku,” the king, is assigned, by several 
scholars, to the year 40 n.c. The third or purely (Oriental period would begin 
with the rule of Herod the Great in the Hauran, in 23 n.c., and would continue under 
the influence of the Idumean dynasty until the end of the first century, broken only 
by a short period of Nabatman domination after the death of Herod, under King 
Aretas IV, or from 4 n.c. to 40 .\.d., when Herod Agrippa I becomes the Roman rep- 
resentative in the Hauran. 

SUWEDA. TO.Mn OF H.WR.x'i'u.' The tomb of Hamrath at Suweda, w hich is the 
first monument described by .M. de Xfijgiie, and the subject of his first plate, has been 
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almost completely demolished since that interestiiyy drawinymvas made. A few years 
ag-o a Turkish garrison was established at Siiweda, and w hen the barracks were 



r.a-iC wall of tomb of Hamrath at Mi\\e(la. 


built, this tomb and other monuments in the \ icinity were used as tiuarries; but 
before the tomb had been absolutely leveled with the ground, some friend of the 
ancient monuments, an intelligent Turkish otticer, as I was told, communicated with 
the authorities and saved a portion of the ruin, which may still be identified with 
the monument published by M. de \Tgue. If it were not for the admirable Plate i 
in “ La Syrie Centrale ” it would now be impossible to restore the structure, for the 
stones of which it was composed were not only thrown down but taken away and 
built into walls. Three sides of the tomb were thus demolished ; all of the frieze of 
triglyphs, with the cornice, and the lower steps of the pyramidal superstructure, which 
were in place forty years ago, have perished ; but the one remaining side still shows 
fi\ e of its original six engaged columns, one with its capital, and the armorial orna- 
ments are still preseia'cd in three of the wall spaces between the columns. In the 
middle space we find the Macedonian helmet with its pendants, to the right of it the 
long oval shield, and to the left the tall cuirass with its long fiaps. In the middle 
space, below the helmet, on the fifth course of stone from the bottom, the Nabataean 
inscription is still to be seen; the corresponding (ireek inscription on the opposite- 
side has disappeared. This tomb v as built by one Odainath, son of Annel, for his 
wife Hamrath. M. de \’ogue places the building of the tomb at the end of the first 
century before our era; but the most recent criticism of the text of the Xabatman 
inscription i has carried the date back to the first half of that century, which may make 
the monument contemporaneous with Aretas III, the Xabataxm conejueror of 
Damascus (ca. 85-60 n.c.). 
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As has been remarked above, this monument is purely Greek in form and style ; not 
(rreek of the best epoch, but altogether in keeping with the later style of (ireek 
architecture in the Hast and in Asia Minord Its plan was a square of over nine 
meters. The superstructure, raised upon a basement of two steps, was a solid mass, 
the walls of which were accurately laid in highly finished ashler with occasional 
oblique joints, and decorated with a Doric order of six engaged columns on each side. 
The columns of this order, though their shafts are not channeled, are essentially Greek. 
1 hey have no bases; the shaft sets directly upon the stylobate. The echinus of the 
capital, though \’ery flat, is of better design than some of those in Greece which 
belong to the time of Philip of Maccdon ; its curve is sufficiently delicate, and it is 
provided with a narrow fillet below. The abacus is also rather flat, but its projection 
is stronger than we should find in Roman monuments of the same order. The col- 
umns of the flanks are half-columns; those at the angles show three quarters of the 
perimeter of the shaft. Hor the entablature I must refer to Plate i of “ La Syrie Cen- 
trale, where M. de \ ogiie depicts a well-proportioned architrav'e, a frieze which 
\ itruvius wcuild call ditriglyphal, and a projecting cornice without mutules, but having 
a corona and cymatium of good profile. It will be noticed that below the frieze, 
although the regukx* are present, the guttae are omitted. This omission, and the 
absence of mutules from the cornice and of channelings from the shaft, are the only 
strongly marked provincial characteristics of the monument, though this may have 
been the result of the use of basalt. The slight inward slant of the columns shows 
the architect’s familiarity with good classic models. 

M. de \Ague suggests that the roof of the tomb was a stepped pyramid ; portions 
of two steps, in fact, were in situ when he visited the monument, and with this evi- 
dence, and considering the use of the word nephesh (“pyramidal tomb”) in the Naba- 
taean inscription, that would seem the 
most natural crowning feature of this 
building. We have here, then, a monu- 
ment set up by a Nabataean in the first 
half of the first centurv r..c., designed 
according to Greek fashion and mani- 
festing no other Oriental features than 
its inscripti(jn and probably the pyramid. 
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in connection with the above monu- 
ment is a fragment fijund and photo- 
graphed by Dr. Prentice near the west 
temple. It is a section of a triglyphal 
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frieze, about a meter long, showing a triglyph and a metope carved upon a single 
stone, as was common in the Macedonian period. Its execution is somewhat crude; 
the beveled edges at the side of the tri glyph are wanting, and the tops of the grooves 
are dovetailed instead of square or pointed. A molding consisting vf a fascia and a 
cavetto crowned by a fascia is carried across the top of both triglyph and metope, but 
the most interesting feature of the fragment is a head within a disk w hich is carved 
upon the metope. The disk is quite flat, but the head is in high relief, and, though 
badly w eathered, show^s signs of good execution. 

This is the only knowm fragment of a monument which was in all probability con- 
temporaneous with the tomb of Ilamrath at Suweda. The next period was infused 
w ith Oriental influence, as we have seen, and the great period of Roman architecture 
in the Hauran would not have been likely to produce a monument in Doric style. 


Suweda. tkmpli:.' The second period of pre- Roman architecture is best repre- 
sented in the extensive remains of a large peripteral temple at Suweda. This monu- 
ment was noticed by M. de \MgLie, 
but although it is one of the most 
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unique monuments in Syria, he gave 
only a page (T text to the descrip- 
tion of it, and half a plate by way of 
illustration. Judging by the indi- 
cations of M. de \'ogue’s plan, the 
temple was in a better state of pres- 
ervation forty years ago than at 
present. Of the peristyle there were 

then thirteen columns standing ; there are now seven. At 
that time it was possible to make out the plan of the interior ; 
to-day the cella is filled up to the height of two meters and 
more, and the original walls ha\'e been leveled to that height 
and built up again in modern times in a crude manner w ith 
rough stone and mortar. In this new' structure there are 
twm broad arched openings to the south, separated by a small 
column, and the interior is di^■ided lonyitudinallv bv two 
similar arches, similarly supported. There are tw o windows 
in each end and three in the closed side, ddie w hole struc- 
ture was roofed over, c^r at least it was intended to be roofed, 
to serve as a sort of jwiblic resort. It is now roofless and unused. The walls of this 
modern structure are built upon the five lower courses of the original quadrated wall, 
which appears in excellent preservation on three sides. Dn the fourth side a broad 



;. iiS. I’laii and re^tiircd ele- 
vation of temple at Suweda. 


' La Syrie Centrale, PI. 4 ; also Leon de Laborde, Voyage de la Svrie, PI. 56, p. 120. 
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platform of modern construction extends along the entire length and conceals the 
ancient wall. But in spite of the ruined condition of the original structure, and in 
spite of the modern additions, enough still remains of the temple to enable us to make 
a complete restoration of it up to the top of the cornice, and enough has been spared 
for us to see that M. de Vogue’s plan is incorrect in several jjarticulars. In Plate 4 
of “ La Syrie Centrale ” we find a hexastyle peripteros with seven columns on either 
side and six in the epinaos as well as in the pronaos. The plan gi\en herewith 
shows eiyht columns on either side and seven in the rear. There were more columns 
standing when Plate 4 was made than there are to-da\', but I base the number of 
columns not only upon measurements, but upon the number of pilasters upon the wall 



South wall of temple at Suweda, from the southeast. 


of the cella. Let me say, for a clearer understanding of the photographs, that this 
temple faces the north. M. de Wgtie’s plan, it will be noticed, shows four pilasters 
and three interspaces upon the rear or south wall. My jdiotograph, taken from the 
southeast angle, shows four spaces, four pilasters and part of another. Had the curi- 
ositv of the natives not interfered, it would have shown five pilasters entire. No^v, if 
the columns corresponded to the pilasters, as they must ha\'e done, there were certainl}’ 
seven columns in the epinaos of the temple. M. de \h)gLie's mea.surements of this 
end wall do mfi differ widely from mine, his being 12.15 '’’i- mine 11.90 m. liach 
of the pilasters is .80 m. wide (the diameter of the columns), and the w idth of each 
space is 1.95 m. (2.75 m. on centeiw) ; the total width, according to these measurements, 
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would be 11.80 m. It was impossible to take a photograph of the west side of the 
temple, owing to the presence of native houses which obstruct the view ; but measure- 
ments will suffice to show that the number of columns here was eight. The \ isible 
pilasters and spaces on this side of the cella measure the same as those of the north 
end ; the entire length of the wall, according to M. de X’ogtie, is 14.75 ni., and my 
measurement is 14.60 m. : the difference is not material. This, when divided up for 
pilasters and spaces of the widths given above, requires six pilasters and five spaces, 
which would make eight columns for the side of the peristyle, when the end columns 
are counted. Again, there are four columns of this side of the peristyle still standing 
— one at the north end, two at the south end, and one in the middle. The distance 



Columns and entablature of north fa<;ade of temple at Suweda. 


between the column at the north end and that in the middle (not on centers) is 8.85 m. 
Subtract from this the distance between the first column and the one next to it on the 
south, of which the lower drums remain, which is 3.35 m., ttr the depth of the pronaos, 
and 5.50 remain; so that another column must be placed between the fragmentary 
column and the standing central column. This arrangement agrees perfectly with that 
of the pilasters spaced at 2.75 m. on centers. There must then have been three columns 
on the north side of the middle column. The distance between it and the first of the 
two columns at the south end is 8.25 m. on centers, which will require two intermediate 
columns to bridge the space, w ith intercolumniations of 2.75 m. d'he total number of 
columns thus pro\’ided for will be eight. A\ e have then a ])eristvle w hose intercolum- 
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niations are widest at the angles. The intercolumniations of the facade are unequal, 
and diminish from the center, where the width is 3.90 m., those adjoining being 3.50 m. 
and the outermost measuring 3.10 m. 

Similar inequalities are noticed in the superstructure. The columns of the main 
facade are garnished above their Attic bases, each with a row of inverted leaves ; 
their capitals are more than a diameter high ; the architrave above them is adorned, 
upon its lowest member, with a broad band of geometrical ornament ; v hile the col- 
umns of the rear and the side columns have no ornament above their bases, their 
capitals are less than a diameter high, and the band of ornament is omitted from the 
entablature. The columns are ten diameters high, with a diminution of one quarter 
of a diameter, but no entasis. The bases are of the Attic form. Abo\'e those of the 
front columns is a single row of long inverted lanceolate lea\ es with ends curling 
upward, and with sharp tongues showing between them. The shafts of the columns 
arc plain, and the astragals at their tops are attached to the capitals and are orna- 
mented with the cable pattern. The larger capitals are campaniform, modeled some- 
w hat after the Corinthian order. There is but one row of leaves, but these are alter- 
nately long and short. They are not of acanthus form, but are like those of the bases 
and curl sharpl}' over at the ends. A carved bust originally occupied the middle of 
each face of the capitals. On either side of the bust, a thick, heavy leaf extends 
almost horizontally out over the upright leaves, toward the angles of the capital. 
.Above these spring the volutes, coarse and heavy, ornamented with the cable pattern. 
The abacus has convex sides and is molded with two narrow, flat toruses beneath a 
fascia. The smaller capitals are in all respects similar to those just described, except 
that their rows of leaves arc shorter, and the height of the capital is thus reduced. 
The pilasters correspond to the columns ; their bases rest upon a narrow continuous 
base cijurse. and present a ]:)rofile quite different from that of the columns. They 



of jiila^tcr, south wall of ti;in])lc at SuwOda. 


are uniform on all sides of the cclla. Their 
lowest member is a torus ; above this is a deep 
inverted cyma recta, adorned with one row of 
long pointed leaves below and a row of short 
heart-shaped leaves above. Above this again 
is a square projecting member finished above 
w ith a narrow cyma recta w hich carries the line 
of the profile back to the shaft. The caps of 
these pilasters have all disappeared. 

The architrave consists, o\ er each interco- 
lumniation, of two beams of stone laid side by 


side, .\bo\ e the columns of the main facade it is ornamented, on the outer face, with 


one broad carved band below three narrow plain ones. The decoration of the broad 


band consists of a continuous pattern of oblicjue scpiares with rosettes in the centers 
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and pellets in the outer angles. The narrow- 
bands are of unequal widths, decreasing from 
the low est ; the faces of the two lower bands 
incline backward, and the low-er edge of each 
is cut with a quirk. The inner face of this 
architrave is composed of four equal fascise, 
inclined slightly backward, beneath a narrower 
perpendicular fascia. All have quirked edges. 

The outer faces of the architraves along the 
sides and across the rear of the peristyle are 
treated like the inner face of the architrave of 
the main fagade ; their inner faces are quite plain. 

For the portion of the entablature above the 
architrave we have to depend entirely upon the 
main fagade, the only portion where it is pre- 
served. Above the architrave is inserted a slight- 
ly projecting course, .20 m. w-ide, carved with 
a rich flowing pattern of grape-vine and pome- 
granate. 

The architrave, with this course added, equals a 
diameter in height. The frieze is plain and only 
.40 m. high. The cornice is composed of a 
fascia, a fillet, a broad ovolo, and a cavetto of 
the same w'idth finished oft with another fascia. 
The construction of this entablature is even 
more curious than its outward form. The 
ornamental projecting course above the archi- 
trave is composed of long, narrow stones laid 
across the two beams of the architrave and pro- 
jecting beyond the inner face of the architrave 
toward the cella. Its own inner face is carved 
with a filleted cyma recta, and the soffit of the 
overhanging portion is adorned with panels of 
geometrical designs. It must ha\ e been of the 
nature of a corbel course, and probably sup- 
ported the ends of long roofing slal)s. Above 
it, the frieze runs two stones in thickness. 

Thus far in the description of the temple we 
have met with \-erv few features that are sug- 
gestive of classic design, but in the studv of the 



Inner face of north portico ot temple at Suweda. 
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minor details we shall discover evidences of Greek influence, d'he front wall of the 
cella. though reduced to less than half its original height and buried up to a half of 

. what remains, still preserves the lower })or- 

. s . tions of a richly carved portal, and, on 

-.A A. ■ .i;'— . either side of it, a well-preser\'ed niche or 

A ■’ ' ' -h window, of which the lower halt is buried 

in soil and debris. W’e are torced tt) con- 
clude from the low position of these niches 
that there was another abo\ e each of them ; 
but of the form of the other niches I know- 
nothing. The lower sections of the jambs 
of the main portal are still in position, and 
a piece of the lintel stands near by. The 
series of moldings that composed the frame 
of the portal, beginning on the inside, is 
made up of a fascia, a shallow cavetto, 
and a fascia ; then comes a broad, flat band, 
set back flush with the inmost fascia ; out- 


Jamb of portal of temple at Suweda. 


side of this again there is a narrow fillet, a 
bead, an ovolo, and a cavetto finished with 


a face molding. Kach of these moldings, with the exception of the two fillets which 
belong to the ca\’ettos, is ornamented with carving that would be difficult to describe 
in words, as most of the patterns are new and strange, but which is shown in the ac- 
companying illustration. It will be seen that two of the moldings are classic not only 
in profile, but in their ornament; these are the ovolo with its egg and dart, and the bead 
and reel next to it. The others are treated with designs jiartly geometrical and partly 
foliate; but none of them suggests classic prototypes. In the broad middle band we 
see the same ornament of grape-vine and pomegranate that adorns the middle of the 
entablature of the temple. Above the moldings of the lintel is a frieze ornamented 


w ith a scroll pattern of pomegranate in high relief, w ell executed (see illustration on 
page 317). The cornice w hich must have crowned the frieze is lost. 


The openings of the niches, which are rectangular, are framed in a double set of 


mefldings separated by a plain flat band. The innerm(;st set is composed of two 
fascim separated by a cable molding, a quirked cyma re\ ersa, and a fascia ; the outer 


set of a fillet, an ovolo with egg-and-dart ornament, a quirked cyma reversa, and a 
fascia. Immediately upon the lintel moldings is set an elaborate cornice composed of 
moldings in the flfllowing order; a cable, an ovohx a cavetto, a bead, an ovolo, a 
deep Scotia, a fascia or corona, and a (juirked cyma reversa below a narrow band. 
The two o\-olos are ornamented with the egg and dart, the cavetU; with a curious leaf 
design, and the scotia with long, flat leaves, perpendicularl)- grooved. 'I'he cymas 
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arc plain. The rakinj.,'- cornices of the tympanums of these niches are set upon the 
lo\ver cornice like IkjocIs ; they do not reproduce the profile of the cornice proper, 
nor do they terminate upon it, 
beinp^ returned at the ends. The 
profile is simple; a fascia, a fillet, 
an ovolo carved with egg and 
dart, a flat cyma reversa, and a 
narrow fascia. In the middle of 
each tympanum is an eight-lobed 
disk in high relief On either side 
of the lintels were parotids or con- 
soles, which have been broken off, 
leaving only stumps. It will be 
noticed at once that classic ele- 
ments are much more abundant in 
these two niches than in the other 
details of the temple ; the free use 
of the C}'ma re\'ersa and the egg 
and dart is quite classic. But these 
are almost lost in the profusion of 
other designs which we must call 
(Iriental. The cable molding is especially interesting, being one of the t)ldest forms 
of Oriental ornament, and found in the excavations of the oldest Oriental sites in 
Babylonia. The disk is a counterpart of examples found by Mr. Doughty in Nabatrean 
tombs far to the south of Petra. 

A detail of construction should be noted in passing; it is the method by which the 
tympanum is adjusted to the cornice, which is composed of three blocks of stone. 1 he 
tympanum with its cornice is of one piece, and, to relieve the strain upon the center 
t)f the lintel below the middle piece of the cornice, the lower part of the t^ nipanum is 
cut away, so that its entire v eight is thrown upon the end pieces of the cornice, which 
rest abo\ e the jambs of the niche. 

riiere is no epigraphical e\ idence whatever for the dating ot this monument, but, 
as has been said in the introduction to this chapter, it seems proi)er to place it between 
two sets of monuments of different styles to which approximate dates may be assigned, 
i.e., between the purely classic tomb of Ilamrath, which belongs j)robably to the reign 
of .Vretas III (85-60 n.c.), and the purely Oriental architecture of Si\ which apparently 
belongs to the time of the two .\grippas (37-100 .\.i).), or, to speak more definitely, in 
the time of the Nabata'an king Malchus I (50-28 n.c.) and of Herod the Oreat, who 
defeated him in battle and who afterward reigned o\ er the l lauran counti \. 

Inside the jambs of the original portal of the temple, and separated from them b\- 



Niche he.side portal of temjile at Suweila. 
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narrow walls of loose stones, stand sections of two other jambs of wholly different style 
and workmanship from those of the original jambs. They were employed to make the 

old portal narrower, and were probably inserted during 
the Christian period, when the temple seems to ha\ e 
been converted into a church. The ornament of these 
jambs is totally different in spirit and conception from 
that of the temple itself. In place of a recessed series of 
moldings we have a broad band of relief carving, flanked 
on the outside bv a narrow ovolo carved with bav-leaf 
ornament and on the inside by a fascia adorned n ith a 
row of upright hearts slightly overlapping. T he broad 
band of ornament consists of a very naturalistic treat- 
ment of the grape-vine, much larger than nature, with 
lontr, trraceful clusters of fruit and well-executed leaves, 
in which the serrated outline and the veining of the 
surface are shown with great accuracy. These jambs 
were certainly not a part of the temple : they may ha\ e 
belonged to another building in the vicinity, or to a gate- 
way of the temenos of the temple in which they are now 
‘ found: they have their counterpart in some frag- 

inner jamb of portal of temple at Siuvetia, mcnts at Si‘, of which nc shall spcak later, and which 

may with good probability be assigned to the closing 
years of the first century n.c. or to the beginning of our era. 





Si‘. Ti'MPLb: OF s.vmi.x.’ The temple of Ba'al Samin at Si‘ was published 

by !\I. de \'ogue. It shows in its ruins fragments of two, if not three, architectural 
])eriods prior to the Roman j)eriod of the second century a.d. It was begun by Malei- 
chath, son of Ausu, and was completed or added to by a second Maleichath, a son 
of Mo'aieru and a grandson of the founder, and there are evidences of further additions 
made in the reign of Agrippa II. These statements apply to the temple itself and the 
pcwticos of the temenos, w hich extended eastw ard from its principal facade. The two 
inclosures, which extended still farther to the east with their walls and pylons, belong 
to the Roman period of the second century. I am not inclined to accept in full the 
restorati(m w hich M. de \ ogiie makes of this temple, yet I shall not attempt to offer a 
better one, for the ruins have been still further dilapidated since M. de \T)gue’s visit, 
and a proper restoration cannot be made until the site is cleared (T debris, and the 
dismembered parts are all found and carefully put together. It seems to me that, w ith 
the temple (T Suweda before us, the corresponding details at Si‘ have not been correct!)- 
put together. I'or the greater number of these details I am obliged to refer to the 

‘ La Sync Centrale, I’lb. 2, 3, 4; te.xt, pp. 31-38. 
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plates of “ La Syrie Centrale.” The plan of the temple was quite the opposite of that 
(jf the temple at Suw ecla ; it u as a large rectangular structure, w ith towers projecting 



Fig. 1 19. Plan' ot temple at Si‘, and dependencies. 


forward upon either side of the facade, which faced the east. Between these towers 
was a portico of two columns, being, in fact, a portico in antis. What the plan of the 
interior was, only systematic excavations will disclose. In front of the temple e.xtended a 
large inclosed peristyle court, paved throughout with square blocks, and a little wider 
than the temple. The side walls of this court were carried along the side walls 
of the temple to form a small court at the rear. There is no reason to suppose that 
the temple built by the first Maleichath was destroyed ; the Xabatman inscription states 
that his grandson “made it higher,”" and if any portions of the original structure 
remain, the base mold is unquestionably one of those portions. Now the base mold, 
which is still preserved in part, has a profile sufficiently like that of the pilaster bases 
of the temple at Suweda to have belonged to the same style, though it is not carved 
with foliate designs. The two columns of the facade also, as shown in M. de \ ogue’s 
plate, are essentiallx' like those of Suweda and may be counted as products of the same 
epoch. Their bases and their abaci are of slightly difterent j^rofile, but the row of 
inverted leaves above each base, though treated with a different technique, is funda- 
mentally the same in both monuments. The lea\es of the capitals at Si' are more of 
the acanthus form than the others ; but the composition of both capitals is practically 
identical. Above these capitals, however. M. de \ ogi'ie has placetl an entablature which 

•Corpus Insrr. Scmit. II. 164 


' Frt)m T,;i S\ric Cotitrale. text, p. 33. 
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he loLind in the ruins, but which is of totally dift'erent design from that of the temple at 
Suw eda, and which, moreos’er, bears a Greek inscription with the name of the second 
Maleichath. 1 he architrave, w hich consists of a flat surface richly carved \\ ith a nat- 
uralistic grape-\'ine, surmounted by a narrow torus carved with bay leaves, is precisely 
like two fragments found at Suweda (see last photograph), which were not a part ot 
the original temple, but were set inside the jambs of the main portal when, in much 
later times, it was desired to make the entrance smaller, and which probably belonged 
to a portal of the temenos, or some other adjunct of the sanctuary, built after the temple 
w as completed. The second Maleichath made the temple higher, and of course it is 
not impcjssible that he began with the entablature, nor is it incredible that he built the 
columns and all. Eut there are fragments at Si‘ of an architrave adorned with oblique 
stpiares like that at Sin\ eda, which would fit perfectly upon the column.s of the portico 
and would harmonize \\ ith their stvle as we find it at Suweda. d'hese fragments, how- 
e\ er, M. de '.'ogtie chooses to jnit at the very top of the temple, \vhere one would 
naturallv look for the work of the second Maleichath ; althougdi we ha\ e before us, in 
Plate 3, a section of architrax e and a piece of frieze of similar style, with the name of 
the second Maleichath inscribed upon it. I Ixelieve we are justified in placing the 
architrax e with oblic[ue squares upon the capitals at Si‘, thus reproducing the order at 
Suwedfi. W’e ma_\- then lea\ e the fragments of the second Maleichath's building for 
future discussion and turn to the colonnade of the pcribolos, from which we ha\'e an 
inscription of the first Maleichath. Besides the long fragmentarv inscription found by 
M. de \\)gtie, x\e ha\e now another section published by Dr. Littmann in Part 
of this publication. 'This inscrij)tion is from the architrax’e of the colonnade, and 
although the fascia upon w hich this recently discox ered fragment xx as found is not of 
the same xx idth as those of the other fragments, it is undoubtedlx’ from the same 
member, as a xxord on the nexx' fragment is completed by a letter on one of the others: 

^ the loxx'er part of the nexv fragment 

is broken off. d'hese fragments of 
'>tmded architraves compare closely xvith 
those of the rear and side colonnades t)f 
the temple at Suxx eda. d his nexv frag- 
ment contains onlv the xvords “ the inner 
and the outer temple,” the second e.xpres- 
sion hax ing reference, in all probabilitv, 
to the inclosed temenos. d'he fragments 
of the colonnade of this court are sadl}' 
broken; for the columns xve must refer 
again to " Pa Sx rie Centrale,” xxhere, in Plate 4, are shoxvn Nabataean translations of 
the Dtuac and bmic onlers. d'he details of the capitals have about as much of the 




‘ Part IX', .\ali in',!', i. 


Prutn La S\ nc t'ctitr.ilL-, I’l. 4. 
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classic in them as have the details of the temple at Suu eda ; the bases, ho\\ e\ er, are 
absolutely unclassic. One of them has a row of leaves abo\ e its narrow torus base ; 
these leaves are not inverted. The other consists of a broad and a narrow cyma recta 
of very Hat profile, which ctjuld easily have been carved with inverted leaves, and 
which corresponds well with the base muld of the temple proper. Of the entablature 
of this c(donnade we kiKJW only that the architrave was ikA ornamented, but bore 
inscriptions which, although in small letters, could be read from the ground, because 
the eolonnade was low. 

This much of “ the inner and the outer temple," then, we may safely ascribe to the 
first Maleichath, i.e., the base mold of the temple and the two columns of the porch, 
with the fragments of architrave ornamented with oblique sc[uares, all of w hich is in 
keeping with the style complete in its details as we see it at Suweda, and besides these 
the colonnade of the peribolos, whose details are sufficiently infused with classic ele- 
ments to be classed with the rest. The inscription ‘ of the elder Maleichath mentions, 
moreover, certain other features of the temple that may perhaps be recognized in the 
ruins. These are, first, what is called “ this theatron, and, secondly, a 

word that is probably to be translated “ watch-towers." The first e.vpression in all 
likelihood refers to a part of the structure upon which the inscription was carved. 
It is quite certain that this was upon the architrave of the colonnade which e.xtended 
along three sides of the inmost court of the temple. Between this colonnade and the wall 
of the temenos, with which it formed a portico, are two ledges disp(.)sed like the seats 
of a theater, with a narrow passage behind, as may be seen on both sides i.)f the sec- 
tion of the portico shown in Plate 2 of “ La Syrie Centrale. 1 hese ledges or steps 
may have been built to accommodate spectators, or for the receptiem of voti\'e ofler- 
ings, in which case their resemblance to the seats of a theater may have suggested the 
use of the term. In any event, the arrangement rendered the portico unserviceable 
as an ordinar\’ passage\va\'. I he second e.xpression. “watch-towers, is scaicel\ 
to be identified w ith an\’ other feature than the two tow ers w hich fianked the chief 
entrance to the temenos, and w hose massive foundations are still to be seen in front of 


the temple. The first Maleichath, we hax e seen, was probably an older contempoiaix 
of Herod the Great. M. de \’ogue makes both this Maleichath and his grandson of 
the same name contemporaries of the same monarch, and lays great stress upon the 
influence of the Idumean dynasty upon the architecture of this period in the Hauran. 
d'he only evidence of this influence that can be discovered at Si‘ is the presence of a 
statue of I lerod, which was set up in the portico (^f the tem])le, and an inscription 


w hich says simply, “m the reign ot Herod Agripjia. I am mchned to behe\e that 
M. de X'ogiie attached greater importance to this Idumean influence than the ruins 


and the inscriptions will warrant, and that his jirofound knowletlge of the temple at 
lerimalem and his great interest in it led him to ^ee more of Herod and his work in the 


* Part 1 V, Nal). in-^c. i. 
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temple at Si' than can be borne out bv comparative study. It is tjuite natural that a 
statue of a conqueror should be set up in the most famoim shrine of a tributary pro\ - 
ince : but it is hardlv probable that the influence of a sinyle reiyn could affect the build- 
ing operations of two men two generations apart, c^r e\ ()lve two t[uite distinct st_\des of 
architecture in a countr\- so far remox'ed from the capital city. In the first place, thouyii 
possible, it is hardl\- probable that grandfather and yrandson were engaged in e.xtensive 
building operations at the same ])lace between the years 23 and 4 11. c.; and, in the 
second place, the earlier inscriptions in the Nabataean language hax'c nothing to say 
about Herod. In fact, the\' mention lU) other than Nabataain names, hhe only inscrip- 
tion with reference to Herod that has been found is that which was carved in (ireek 
upon the pedestal of his statue, and the only other reference to the Idumean dynastx’ 
is the statement that Agrip[ja 11 was reigning when a Nabataean set up a monument of 
some kind, proljaljly a portal. 

If the influence of the Idumean dvnastv is to be traced in the ruins at Si‘, I l)elie\ e 
it is to be found, not in the work of the time of .Maleichath the elder, with its classic 
elements, but in the additions of Maleichath the younger, whose style was perpetu- 
ated until the end of the Idumean rule, at the close of the first century a.d. A brief 
description has already been gix'en of the details at Si‘ which bear the Greek inscrip- 
tion in honor of Maleichath the Nounger. They include the frieze upon which the 
inscription was carx'cd, and can architrave which M. de X’ogiie, with unquestionable 
judgment, placed below it. ( )f precisely the same style is a chjorway which M. de 
X'og'iie makes the main portal of the temple, 'khere is no evidence in the ruins at the 
present time for this arrangement of the fragments of this doorwav : but there is no 
serious objection to our assigning this particular detail to the man who made the 
temple higher and who undoubtedly atlded the other enrichments. The general 
character of the ornament of these details mav be studied in Plate 3 (T “ La Syrie 
Centrale " ; but M. de X'ogue's draw ing, beautiful and careful as it is, does not do full 
justice to the subject. I he car\ ing itself, which is now in a shockingly broken condi- 
tion, is much more naturalistic than would cUppear in Plate 3. The leaves of the grape- 
vine, instead of being highlx' com entionalized, as in the drawing, are most elaborately 
realistic, shoxxing all the veining of the surface (T the leaf, d'he whole treatment is 
precisely of the same techni<pie <as th.it of the inserted jambs at Suweda, and the bay- 
leaf ornament of the side molding is exactly the same as in that other example. The 
whole design was probablx' the Name. 1 he central section of the architraxe and the 
lintel of the portal at Si', details w hich hax e been lost at Suw eda, shoxv a foliated disk 
and certain animal forms mingled w ith the x egetable, such as birds and small human 
heads; but these may haxe existed in the Suxveda portal as xvell. 

If xxe consider the first Maleichath as a contemporarx' of Herod the Great, the 
second Maleichath xxas more probably contemporaneous xxith Herod Antipas, xxho 
was vanciuished by the Nabataxm king Aretas I\', or xvith Herod .\grippa I, xvho 
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seems to have had considerable influence in the Ilauran. If the former be true, the 
work of the second Maleichath at Si‘ is nujre likely to ha\ e been Nabatman in char- 
acter than Idumean ; if the latter be true, it is difficult t(j account for the wide diver- 
gence between the style which flourished under Agrippa I and that w hich was in xogue 
under his son Agrippa II, who died about the year loo a.d. 

If the architrave and frieze, with its grape-vine ornament and its inscription of the 
younger Maleichath, do not belong upon the capitals of the two columns of the portico, 
where shall we place them? It is somewhat difficult to accept the rest(jration which 
M. de X’ogiie makes of the upper story of the temple on page 33 of his text; but it is 
not easy to suggest a better one. The general theory of the addition oi an upper 
story I belie\e to be correct, for how else could the height of a tem})le be increased? 
The flat wall above the central portico, relieved by flat pilasters, is reminiscent of 
nothing in more ancient art, neither was it reproduced in later architecture ; but an 
open loggia or tribune abewe the portico and between the towers w ould seem more 
natural, and if no precedent is found for such an arrangement in earlier buildings, at 
least a sufficient number of reproductions of it were found in the facades of early 
Christian churches in S)Tia. If i\ e place Maleichath's architra\'e in such a jiosition, 
we shall be able to find suitable supports for it in some of the broken capitals which 
lie in the ruins, preferabh’ those w hich suggest the capitals 
at Suweda. One of them has clusters of grapes hanging 
from its volutes, as may be seen in the illustration, which is 
reproduced from Plate 4 of “ La Syrie Centrale." 

But the grape-x ine ornament is not the only characteristic 
of the architectural ernament executed at Si‘ under the rule 
of the Idumean dynastx'. Fragments of the gate of the temenos and of some other 
small structures are here, which illustrate the trend of art dex elopment in other kinds 
of decoration. Among these fragments we find certain elements that correspond to 
the Oriental elements in the ornament at Suw eda, and others that are cpiite different and 
also Oriental ; but the clas.sic elements nowhere appear. The fragments themselves 
consist almost entirelx' of friezes and jambs of portals. One set lies upon the site of the 
main entrance of the “outer temple, i.e., the inmost coui't. ( )ther fragments, slightly 
different fia)m the above, lie w ithin the court itself, and it is impossible to tell x\ here they 
originally stood. The third set w as found at the second gate, that betw een the fore court 
and the middle court, where portions of jambs are still in situ. An illustration of the 
first example is to be found in “ La Syrie Centrale,” text, page 37. It will be seen 
that the profile of this lintel, though l)oUl enough, is composed wholly of cavettos, 
slightly puK inated faces, and narrow fascim. All but the latter are caiwed, either with 
Uj)right conventional leaf patterns or floral scrolls of the most j)rimiti\ e design, but exe- 
cuted with delicate and painstaking techni([ue. .\ fragment of a lintel found within 
the court of the temple shows a somewhat different profile, though the multiplied use 
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of the ca\'etto and the absence of true classic elements are equally prominent. Here 
aqain each molding is adorned with a car\ ed pattern of its own, all of which are dif- 
ferent from the designs of the lintel described ab(^ve, although two of them are of the 
upright foliate pattern, a little suggestive, perhaps, of anthemions. Two of the mold- 
ings, the cable molding and the geometrical design ne.xt to it, are reminiscent of the 
portal at Suweda. This fragment is approximately datable, being the inscribed 
lintel of the time of Agrippa II. The jambs and lintel of the second gate (see 
photograph on page 318) present profiles exactlv similar to the above. Two of the 
moldings are carved like those of the Agrippa lintel, while two of the others present 
a variation of ornament. In place of the triple band with its inscription, we have here 
a Hat face ornamented with a \’ery primitive running-vine pattern. There is enough 
in common among these three sets of moldings to warrant our assigning them 
to the same general epoch, the epoch indicated by the inscription upon one of them, 
i.e., the time of the Agrippas. 



CHAPTER XI 


PAGAN ARCHITECTURE IN THE DJEBEL 

H A U R A N — Coniin tied 

ROMAN PERIOD (105 - 200 a.d.) 

T he influence of Roman political power was felt in the Hauran as early as the 
time of Pompey, in the days of the Republic. This power had grown and 
e.xtended, step by step, during the first century of the Empire, until the year 106 a.d., 
when Cornelius Palma, the Roman legate, made that country part of a Rcmian pro\ - 
ince under the name of Arabia. At about the same time the Emperor I'rajan made 
Damascus an imperial city. The influence of Rome did not manifest itself in matters 
of art during the long period of gradual political extension ; but as soon as the 
Hauran had become politically Romanized, the art of the region began to assume the 
forms of the imperial style. Roman influence, however, in this field was not to 
Romanize. The dominant schools of art in Syria for four hundred years had been 
classic, and the tendency of Rome, herself schooled in the art of Greece, was to Hel- 
lenize the art of her subjects rather than to ingraft upon it those principles which 
were hers by inheritance. The absorption of Syria into the Roman Empire, as 
M. de \Tgue says, “ far from interrupting the Greek tradition, gave it new im- 
pulse. . . . Greek art dominated in construction and became the official art, as the 
Greek language became the offleial language of the imperial administration." Classic 
architecture, w hich had been suppressed in the Hauran during the rule of the Idumean 
dynasty, was at once restored to its position of prominence, and appeared in a hun- 
dred ediflees dressed in the rich style suitable to imperial dignitv. It w ill be noticed, 
henvever, that the architecture of the Roman period, as we find it in the Hauran, is 
by no means a hard and fixed st\ le, conforming to specihcally Greek or Roman 
canons, but is charminglv elastic, accommodating itself to nati\ e usage and to the 
expression of native taste. Classic architecture had know n three centuries of glorious 
dex'clopment in Svria before the Romans came. Antioch “the Pair" was not onlv 
the third largest city of the ancient world, but one of the most sumptuous cities of 
anticjuity, and had been famous as an art center long before Rome had acquired 
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artistic fame. Syria had become a center of Greek civilization and of (ireek art long 
before Rome had put off her Etruscan swaddling-clothes. 1 here are remains of 
Seleucid architecture in Damascus which behmg almost certainly to the third centurx' 
n.c., and the oldest dated building in Syria, the so-called palace ot Hyreanos at 
‘Arak el-Hmir, immediately south of the Ilauran, shows unmistakable signs of classic 
influence as early as the second century n.c. It is interesting in this connection to 
remember that, at the height of the Roman Empire’s career in the world of art, the 
chief architect of the Emjjeror Trajan was a Syrian — ApolU'idoros of Damascus. It 
would not ha\e been necessary for Apollodoros to leave his native land to acquire 
perfection in his profession ; there was no better school of art in the world at this time 
than that of Antioch, and, since the division of the old Seleucid kingdom, Damascus 
had begun to be her ri\ al. 

These things being so, it will be seen that what we call the “ Roman architecture ’’ 
of the Ilauran was not an art that was brought from overseas and transplanted in 
new soil, but represented the mere e.xtension of the art of one portion of Syria to 
another portion, — from Greek Syria to Semitic Syria, — a process which Rome, with 
her wonderful power of organization and amalgamation, accomplished as doubtless 
no other penver could ha\e done. 'I'he classic architecture of Syria earlier than the 
second century a.d. may not be called R(jman. E\en that which dates from the 
time of Pompey, and during the reigns of the first five Cmsars and of the Flavian 
emperors, belongs rather to the old period of Macedonian rule; for during that 
period (64 u.c. to 100 .\.i).) the Romans themselves were engaged in Helienizing their 
own art. \\Tate\-er use the Syrians may have made of the classic style before the 
year 100, it was adapted from the architecture of the Seleucid kingdom. It was onl\- 
after the complete political Romanizing of these Syrian provinces, and the de\ elop- 
ment of Roman commerce in and thianigh them, that the name “ Roman ’’ could be 
apjjlied to the architecture at all, and that more by reason of the personal imperial 
influence that may be traced in it than in view of its artistic forms. 

It is difficult to tell when the classic style was first rexived in the Ilauran under 
Roman patr(jnage. The earliest monument with an inscription upon it dates from 
the reign (jf the Emperor Antoninus Pius, in the year 15 1 a.d. This building, with 
others in similar style, must be taken as a starting-point for the discussion of the 
architecture of the second centurw though it is most probable that there are buildings 
in the Hauran w hich antedate it by a few years. There is a predispcjsition on the 
part of the earlier writers upon the subject of Roman architecture in the Ilauran, par- 
ticularly those w ho have written books of trax el, to speak of it as a debased form of 
Roman art. It will be necessary, I think, only to refer to some of the illustrations 
which follow to convince students of architecture that the particular style found in 
the Ilauran, far from being debased, is unusually graceful and beautiful, especialh' in 
its earlier monuments. .A glance at such monuments as the little temple at Mu- 
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shcnnef, the peripteral temple at Kanawat, and the portal of the palace at the same 
place Avill suffice to show that the classic architecture of the Ilauran in Roman times 
is fully the equal of the best models of similar date in Europe, and far more chaste 
and dignified than those gorgeous monuments which the Romans erected at Ra'albek 
under the supervision, it is believed, of imported artists. 'I'he design of these 
monuments is dignified and elegant; their ornament is not profuse, and is usually 
concentrated at a single point, as upon the fa(;ade or the main portal. The ornament 
itself is treated with rare delicacy and reserved simplicitv, suggestive of the works of 
the early Renaissance in Italy, and this in face of the enormous difficulties imposed 
by one of the hardest and most unyielding of materials. The designs do not always 
follow the canons accepted in Europe. These architects of the Hauran wrought out 
their own interpretation of the ancient classic stvle, as did the architects of Rome; 
both departed more <^r less from the ancient canons, and the results were ec[ually 
pleasing, (dne of the chief advantages of the later development of the classic style 
was its elasticity, its adaptability to various requirements, utilitarian or other. It was 
this quality in classic architecture that made the Renaissance not only possible, but 
inevitable; and it is this that we see most clearly illustrated in the imperial architecture 
of the Hauran, which is not a lifeless reproduction of the imperial architecture of Italy, 
or of Greece, or of Asia Minor, but has a character of its own which speaks for the 
artistic feeling of native artists. 

‘AtIl. two templi:s, 15 i .v.d.' There are two small temples at ‘Atil, an inhab- 
ited town on the western slope of the Djebel Hauran, almost identical in dimensions, 
in plan, and in design. One of them is situated on the western confines of the town, 
the other stands near its northern end. Roth are in complete ruins, but enough of 
their superstructure is preserved in situ, and a sufficient number of details are to be 
fi^und in the immediate \ icinity, to enable us to make almost 
complete restorations of them both. Both temples are illus- 
trated in Plate IX of Rev’s “ \fi)vage dans le Haouran." 

The western temple is dated by an inscription of the 
Emperor Antoninus Pius of the year 151 .\.i). This inscrip- 
tion is at present concealed behind the wall of a modern 
dwelling which includes the whole structure. The plan of 
the temple was distylc in antis, and the inscription was en- 
graved upon the plinths of l)oth antm. The best-preserved 
inscripti(m is that upon the left anta. A similar inscription 
occupied the corresponding position upon the other anta, of temples at -.Vui. 

but only a fragment of it has been discctvered. The temple is to-day almost com- 

' M. I'l. Guillaume Key. N'oy.ige tlan-' le Haouran. I’l. IX : I.eon de l.abordc. Voyage de la Syrie. I’l. 53, pp. 112, 113. 

= Wad., 2372. 
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j)lctcl\' hicklcn hv a inoilcrn construction of broken stones, so that only the south wall 
htill visible. Haron \'on ( Ippenheini was so fortunate as to see the ancient structure 
before the inotlcrn house had assumed its present dimensions, and p;i\ es a photograph 
of it in his “ \’om Mittehneer zum I’ersischen Golf," opposite page lOO. In the 
most recent reinotleling of the temple for j)ri\ate use, a large portion of the portico 
was .sacrificed, and the single column and the section of architraxe above it, shown 
in M. Rev s (.Irawing and in Raron \'on ( )ppenheim's photograph, ha\ e disappeared 
from their original position. I he architrave, howewer, is now in an adjoining 
c< )Urt\ ard. 

.\ description of one temjile will suffice for both. The temple edifice was elevated 
upon a high jiodium, built up in regular courses of ashler and hax ing arches within 
supporting slabs which formed the floor of the temple. I he jxresent entrances in the 
sides of the podiums are not original. 1 his subbasement was treated in the manner 
common in most temples of Roman tlate, with a base mold and cap along the sides 
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South w.ill of west temple at ‘Atil. 


and rear; the front was partlx' occuijied by ste])s. The portico between the antae was 
not deep: upon it opened a broad portal and two sets of two superposed niches. The 
cella was spanned transversely by a broad semicircular arch upon which was con- 
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structed a w all of gable form which corresponded to the pediments of the fa(,'ade and 
rear, and carried the inner ends of long roofing slabs, as is show n in M. de Laborde's 
plate. The rear and side walls were perfectly plain, unreliex ed even by pilasters up to 
the level of the architrave, where the ornament of the facade was probablv, though not 
certainly, repeated. The walls are two stones in thickness, and are highh’ finished 
without and w ithin. 

The fa(jade consisted of two graceful 
columns of the Corinthian order, stand- 
ing between two antae with Corinthian 
caps and moldings. Each column and 
each anta bore upon its outer face and 
about half-way up a bracket of rectan- 
gular form, molded above and below, 
which was undoubtedly intended for 
the support of a bust or statue. An 
architrave, not banded, but richly 

carved with the Creek fret inter- 

spersed with rosettes, was supported 
between the antm and the columns; 
but between the columns a semicircular 
arch w^as built which bore the carvings 
of the architrave upon its face. The 
architrave was finished above with a carved molding, and above this ran a frieze 
ornamented with a foliate scroll pattern in high relief. I low the entablature was 

completed must remain a matter of Sj)eculation, for no fragments of a cornice, 

denticulated or with consoles, are to be found in the ruins in their ])resent state. 

The carved ornament of the temple is concentrated up(m the front wall within the 
pronaos. The doorway is flanked by tall panels, adorned with rich rinccau.x of grape- 
vine, and resting upon bases like pilaster bases, raised upon plain pedestals. Outside 
of these panels is a narrow strip of plain wall on cither side. At this point the wall 
is broken out slightly, and the angle is occupied by a tjuarter-column with narrow 
flutings. Then comes another pair of panels, similar in form to the inner pair, but 
ornamented uith rinceau.x of running acanthus pattern. The lower niche on either 
side is of rectangular form and section, and is ornamented with a meander band 
within a frame of delicate moldings, the jambs terminating upon the upper moldings 
of a narrow horizontal panel which may have been intended to receive an inscription 
for a statue in the niche. The upper niches are tall, and semicircular in section, 
terminating above in a conch. The sides and top are adorned with a broad band 
of guilloche ornament between slender moldings. This much may be seen in Baron 
von Oppenheim’s illustration of the west temple and in my photograph of the north 
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temple. For the rest we must depend upon fragments \\hich have been thrown 
down. The inner pilaster panels terminated upon a level with the tops of the up])er 



North temple at ‘.Vtil, from the southeast. 


niches in Corinthian caps, which carried a lintel corresponding to the panels. Above 
this there seems to have been a plain arch. The quarter-columns and the outer 
|)ilasters were carried up to the height of the columns of the portico, where they 
were suitably capped and received an entablature, essentially like the main entabla- 
ture, which was carried across the wall above the arch of the portal. In the ruins of 
the north temple it is possible to see that the upper moldings of the podium were 
carried across the front below the ant;e ; but between the columns there are only 
slight indications of the former e.xistence of steps. 

Mushennef. TI'.MPT.TC Mushcnnef, the site of ancient Xela,Acems to have been 
a very ancient place of worship. The ruined temple here is situated beside an 
ancient pool, partly natural and partly artificial, the side adjoining the temple precinct 
being built up in a wall of coursed masonry in symmetrical lines. The temple stands 
at one end of a paved courtyard surrounded by a ruined wall. In the north side 
of the wall was a gateway, in the ruins of which an inscription'' of .Agripjxi I has 
been found, indicating that the wall is at least as old as the first half of the first cen- 
tury. The gateway was not a monumental affair, but a simple opening in the wall, 

‘ J'ur M. WadilingtcjnS idfiitifiLUtion of this [dm c, sec notes on insc. 2217. 


° Wad., 22 ; I ; Part III, insc. 380. 
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surmounted b\' a plain lintel upon which was carved a do\'etailed plate containing the 
inscription. Near the abo\'e lintel was found an inscription ‘ of the bimperor 
Marcus Aurelius. 

d'he architectural details of the temple indicate that it belonged to the period of this 
last inscription, i.e., to about the )’ear 171 .\.d. The st\ le of the monument would 
indicate a date a little later than that of the temple at ‘Atil, which is dated 151 a.d. 
bhe edifice retains considerable portions of its superstructure in situ. It was diste le 
in antis in plan, but somewhat larpwr and altoiit^cther a more imixjsime; structure than 
the temples just described. 

At some period the build- 
ing' was fortified, and in 
the operation the front 
wall of the cella was torn 
down and built up again 
in the crudest fashion be- 
tween the columns of the 
pronaos, which seem to 
have fallen before that 
time to half of their origi- 
nal height, bringing the 
entablature down with 
them. Hut the rear or 
west wall and the north 
^\■all are preseiwed almost 
intact up to the top of the 
frieze, and the western half 
of the south w all is still 
standing. The crude w all 
of defense toward the east 
preseiwes, in its medlcw of 
fragments built up in hopeless confusion together w ith fragments from other buildings, 
the northern anta, the lower hah es of the columns, the stej)s of the temple in their 
original pi)sition, and the disjointed meml)ers of the east wall and its pt)rtal. The 
essential differences betw een this temple and those at ‘.Atil are found, first, in a lower 
podium; second, in the carrving of the ornament all around the cella; and, third, in 
the order of its columns, d he low poelium jn'ojects farther l)e\onel the cella walls, and 
has a more elaborate cap molding; its base mold is hidden. The four angles of the 
cella are reinforced h\' pilasters with elegant Corinthian caps, and the ornamented 
architrave and frieze are carried around on all sides of the building. It cannot I)e 
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stated with certainty that this arrangement was observed in the temples at ‘Atil. The 
moldings of the podium were carried across in front of the antm and then returned 

against the steps, 
which were carried 
up to the bases of 
the columns. The 
base mold of the cella 
wall is of different 
profile from that of 
the antrn, \\ hich has 
the lines of an Attic 
base with ornament- 
ed scotiaand toruses. 
d’his ornamentation 
is designed after that 
of some of the most 
beautiful of the an- 
cient Ionic bases, the 
lower torus being 
carved with a guil- 
loche, the scotia with 

deep perpendicular gr(.)o\'es, and the uppermost molding with bay leaves. The bases 
of the columns \\ere of the plain Attic form; the shafts were not fluted. The capitals 
h:i\ e fallen, but in the wall of fragments are the lower halves of two capitals with double 
njws of acanthus lea\'es. and l\'ing in front of the wall is the corresponding upper half 



Tcin|)lc cU -Mu^hennef, from tlic \vc'>t, acrobb tlic pool. 



Ruined uail, <.oluiun. ami pavcinciil of the lemenob at Mubheiinel, looking northeabt. 
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of one of them, showing the echinus and volutes of the Composite order. It must be, 
then, that, in spite of the Corinthian character of the pilaster-caps, the capitals of the 


columns were Composite. The pilaster- 
caps of the angle pilasters and of the 
antm were designed and carx ed x\ ith great 
delicacx' and beautx' in the hard black 
basalt. -\l)ove them is an architrave com- 
posed of a narrow band and a hne cyma 
reversa surmounted b\' a Ixroad band, 
carxed xxith the meander and rosettes, 
abox e x\ hich is a narroxx' bead-and-reel 
molding beneath a row of egg and dart, 
capped x\ ith a cax etto carx'ed x\ ith a run- 
ning foliate design. 

Along the outer edge of the top of this 
architrax’e a gutter xvas cut, xxhich pro- 
jected in front of the frieze, d'he frieze is 
as broad as the architrax e, and is adorned 
xxith a spirited, doxxdng scroll design of 
slender acanthus leax'es and delicate floxx - 
ers surmounted l.)x' a heax x’ egg-and-dart 
molding. All seems readx’ to support the 



Piln-'ter-caii, architrave, an<l fne/e. 'OUthwe^t angle ot teraiile 
at Mu-^liennef. 


traditional cornice xxith its dentils and consoles, but. as at ‘Atil, there are no remnants 



of such a croxxning feature amt.tng the 
scattered fragments. It is, of course, pos- 
sible that these uppermost details, Ixeing 
the first to fall, have been completely 
buried in the later accumulations of debris. 
If these temples xx ere rooted xx ith slabs of 
stone as thev appear to hax e been, the de- 
tails of the cornice max' hax e been carx ed 
upon the sides or eiuls of these slabs. 
Above each angle at the xxestern end of 
the temple, a curious block, like the ped- 
estal of a statue, luis been placed imme- 
diatelx ii])on the frieze; but these Ixlocks 
are, in all prolxabilitx', a part of the late de- 
fensixe construction and not of the ori- 
ginal design. 1 found no details at Mu- 
shennef that gax e ex idence t)t an arcuated 
architraxe betxxeen the columns of the 


Kig. 123. Rc'-toratuin of tag.idc of temple at .Xlishenne: 
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pronaos ; but in \ iL'w of the numerous examples of this form of construction in other 
parts of the llauran, I think we are safe in assuming' that it was employed here. 
Among the fragments built into the wall of defense, there are many which undoubtedly 
belonged to the cast wall and its portal ; but the confusion is so great and the fragments 
so \aried that it is difficult to choose those that should be used in a restoration. 
There are pieces of jamb stones richly ornamented with the grape-vine, not in panels 
as at ‘Atil, but carved in high relief upon a flat surface with a decorated molding on 
one side. There is a fragment of lintel which belongs to these jaml)s, and there are 
fragments of great consoles which were unquestionably the parotids of the portal. 
There are no signs of panels or of quarter-columns, so that w e may assume that the 
portal was of dift'erent design from those at ‘Atil. d'here are short lintels, ornamented 

w ith the Greek fret, which probably 
were parts of niches, so that with 
these one could easily make a ten- 
tative restoration of the wall and 
its openings ; but there is besides 
these fragments a complete door- 
way, with \'ery simply molded 
jambs and lintel, set up, piece bv 
])iece, in the rude wall between the 
right anta and the column next to it. 
This is surmounted b\' a section 
of a broad puh inated frieze car^'ed 
to represent the trunk of the palm- 
tree, and above that a section of 
frieze with deep perpendicular flut- 
ings. None of these ])ieces belongs 
in the j^resent order. 

Another fragment in the same 
wall is a section of a design \'erv similar to that (T the architra\ e of the temple, but of 
different dimensions and of less careful workmanship, as may be seen in sjdte of the 
fact that it is more mutilated. 'I'his fragment bears an inscrijTion ' in two lines upon 
its lowest member, d he uppermost of the two lines has been designedl)' eft'aced, but 
it may be possible to read in it the name Sexerus. The style (T the ornament is in 
keeping with that of monuments that ha\ e been assigned to the reign of Alexander 
Severus. It is (piite plain, from its dimensions, that this architraxe could not haxe 
belonged to the entablature of the temple, anti that, xx ith its inscription in small letters, it 
x\ as intended to occupx' a low position. I doubt if it could hax e answ ered for the lintel 
of the doorw ax of the temple, for it is treated like an architrax e, and there are no exam- 





of the temple at Mushennef. 
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pies in the llauran of lintels treated in this way. It seems to me more probable that 
it belonged to the portico of the inclosed temenoh, of which a sinpie column shaft is 
still in situ at the east side. A photograph ot this fragment is p,i\ en on pape 319. 

Kanawat. ircMULiO or zi:rs. dO the same general period as the abo\e — the 
latter half of the second centur\- — may be assigned the two temples at Kanawat. 
d he\' difter from the preceding e.xamples more in their plans and arrangement than in 
their details, tlujiiyii there are sliyht dift'ereiices to be noted in these. It is, therefore, 
somewhat difficult to determine w hether thew are slightly older than the others or a 
little later. It is hardl}’ probable that they antedate the west temple at ‘Atil, which is 
dated 151 a.d. II(w\e\er this maybe, Kanawat, the ancient Kanatha, was a \er\ 
ancient cit\', and there are amony its ruins fragments (M many periods. None of 
them, howewer, can be rec(jpnized as older than the eddest inscription - that has been 
found here ; this belongs prcdjabl)- to the reiyn of Kinp .Xyrippa I. Another inscription^ 
dates from the reiyn ot the Kmperor Hadrian, and has been assigned to the year 
125 25 A.D., w hile (Jthers stilK belong to the reiyns of Marcus Aurelius and of Commo- 
dus. Roman influence seems to ha\'e been uninterrupted in this part of the llauran 
from the time of Hadrian to the time of Commodus : I think it probable that the two 
temples in Kanawat belonged t(.) the latter rather than to the earlier part of this period. 

The temple which, from the ex idence of tw(j inscriptions' up(.)n it, is belicwed t(j ha\ e 
been sacred to Zeus, stands in the upper part of the tow n, near the southern wall. It 


Id g m 'mj 

l-’i:;. I 24. I’lan nf temple 
Ilf Zeu-i .U Kanawat. 

eters at .Mushennef d he bases of the columns are sliyiitK raiseel abo\ e the stylobate 
upon low plinths with paneled sitles ; the bases themscKes are of the .Vttic t\ pe, and 
are caiwed like those ot the anta‘ at Mushennef. w ith the yuillochc and ba\ -leaf orna- 

' I.alxinle, \'ii\af;e lie la S\ne. I’l 55. p. 117; aDo ke\ . yii\a^e dan^ Ic H.uuii.in. I'l. \ II. 
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the north and is raised upon a low podium. In plan it is 
prosude tetrastyle, w ith two columns standing betw een deep antm. 
Large portions of the temple are still standing, including the two 
westernmost of the outer columns, the tw o columns l.)etw een the 
anflt, the antm themseh es, and large portions of the ctffia. Wdthin 
the portal are two small chambers, one on either hand, one of 
w hich connects x\ ith a staircase in the thickness of the anta wall 
w hich led to the ia)of. At the opposite end of the cella was a broad 
arch flanked b\' niches, tw o on each side, one abo\ e the other. 
1 he arch, now fallen, opened into a large recess like a rectangular 
apse, and on either side is a small chamber with a doorwax open- 
ing upon the recess. 1 he tem[jle is much larger in supeifficial 
area than anx' ot those alreadx’ described. Ixeing about 30 m. long 
and 15 m. wide, and its height is more than pro|)ortionallx loftx, 
the columns being ten tliamcters in height compared to nine diam- 
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mcnt. The shafts, \\hich are built up in tweKe driuus, have an appearance of great 
slenderness \\ ith marked entasis. 'I'hc capitals are formed of two separate jiieces of 





Tcmi/lc of Zeus at Iganawat, fiom the northea-'t. 


stone, and, thongdi not much injured, they do not show the delicac)' of treatment or the 
depth of undercutting that are manifest in the capitals at ‘.Atil. Only \ ery small sections 
of the architrave are preserx ed — a small fragment above each of the two standing- 
columns of the outer row . These show treatment very like that (T the architra\ es of 
the temjdes at '\t\\ and Musheunef-— a plain, narrow band bekwv a broad band orna- 
mented -w ith the meander and rosettes. There is no positix’e proof that there were 
arches abo\ e the central intercolumniations ; but the increased width of these sjjaces, 
which measure about 5 m. on centers, would make it seem probable that there were 
arches, for the maximum span for an architrax e seems to ha\ e been reached at Suweda, 
where the space is about 4 m. on centers. ITirther support of the theorx' is to be found 
in the fragment of architrax e above the outer column, from w hich an arch might hax e 
sprung. This fragment cox ers the eiitire capital and has the bands of its outer face 
carried around upon its side, as max’ be seen in the photograph, d'he fragmeiit K ing 
upon this piece of architrax e is certainlx not in situ. .\s to the form of the rest of the 
entablature, we max' only ilraxv a conjecture from the fragments x\ Inch lie heaped about 
the ])ronaos. The frie/e xx’oidd seem to haxe been somewhat coarser than those' de- 
scribed abox’e, but that m.ax' luo c been due to its greater elex ation and the greater 
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distance from which it was to be 
seen. I'ra;e;nients of a C orinthian 
cornice are Awanting here, as in 
the ruins described abox'e. It is 
perfectl}' e\ ident that the carved 
ornament of the entablature was 
not carried around the cella walls. 
Abox e the Corinthian caps of the 
pilasters at the four ang'les were 
two perfectly plain, sli^yhtl}’ project- 
ing courses, the one a continuation 
of the architrave of the pronaos, 
the other of its frieze. Abo\ e the 
latter is a sort of crowning feature- 
in the form of a set of moldings 
composed of a bead, an o\ olo, and 
a cax etto. (Jn the top of this are 
two courses of good ashler, but 
these I believe to be a later addi- 
tion, though they are of ancient 



Columns of the outer and the inner rows in the temple of Zeio at 

Kanawat. 


cutting. The temple was transformed into a stronghold at some period of its histi.)r\’. 
and this uppermost course seems to ha\-e formed a sort of parapet. 'I'he west wall, 
where these features are l.)est preserved, is almost intact, and is one of the most beautiful 
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specimens of ancient dr\’ ma^()nr\' in existence, beinp 12 m. high and 25 m. long, and 
perfectly smooth from end to end, an even surface ot shining black, strewn with patches 
of white lichen. 

The minor details — the portal and the niches- — are much less ornate than in the 
smaller temples; The doorw a\’ is extremely broad and tall, trained in a deep set of 
moldings of good profile w ithout car\ ed decoration. ()\ er the lintel was a frieze 
ornamented with perpendicular grooves and capped by an oxerhanging cornice mold- 
ing. Inside the portal, the walls of the chambers on either hand are splayed back to 
prox'ide for the swinging back of the great tloors. In the inner faces of the anta W'alls 
there are niches, two on either side, superposed one abov e the other. I hese are not 
in the middle of the wall space, but are set well at one side, adjoining the front wall 
of the Celia. T he top of the uppermost niche is only a little higher than half the 
height of the w all. All of these niches are rectangular and of about the same dimen- 
siems, being just large enough to accommodate a life-size statue. Their moldings 
are quite elaborate in profile, but have no carved enrichments. The same is true ol 
the moldings of the arch within the cella, and the niches Ixeside it. Here is a structure 
which was almost certainly roofed in wood; no system of interior columns could be 
devised, in connection with the width of the recess at the end of the cella and that of 
the inside opening ot the portal, w hich w<.)uld not make the central aisle much wider 
than the central intercolumniations of the pronaos, and thus elevate the arches above 
the level of the arch (.)f the pediment. This temple is noticed by Dr. Porter, and is 
unsatisfactoril}’ published by MM. de Laborde and Key. 

l iWiPLiT OF hf:i.ios(?). There is another large temple at 
Kanawat, situated far to the north on much lower ground, 
at the opposite end of the ancient city, beyond the limits 
^ of the w alls. It has, nevertheless, a commanding situation, still 




Fig. 125. Plan of periptcuil tem- 
ple at Kanawat. 


high above the plain, with a sujjerb view across the lowlands 
tow ard the snow -clad caps of the Anti- Lebanon. The temple 
was peripteral, and was set u])on a lofty podium. Its columns 
of tall and graceful proportions, seven of which are standing, 
make it the most bceaiitiful and impressive of all the ruins in 
the l lauran. M. Key gives an approximately cttrrect plan of 
this building and a sketch of it in Plate \T 1 I ; PtaTer gives a 
plan, which, however, is incorrect, and others have noticed it 
in their descriptions of the city of Kanatha. .An inscrijjtion^ 
w hich was found near the ruin indicates that this temjile was 
dedicated to Helios. T his matter is discussed b\' Dr. Pren- 
tice in Part HI of this publication. The temple faces the 


‘ Dc l.abordc. Voyage de la S\ric. I'l. 54.]! 114; aKo Re\, Vo_\age dan-i le Haouran, PI. \ ill - Part 111 , inso. 407. 
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east. The plan of its peristasis is readily traced in the ruins ; there were six columns 
in front, nine on either side (counting the end columns tw ice), and seven in the rear, 
the arrangement of the ends follow ing that of the temple at Suw eda. Within the outer 
colonnade of the pronaos was a second row of four columns. The pteroma was narrow, 
and the outer face of the walls of the cella waas provided w ith pilasters corresponding 
to the columns. The plan of the interior of the cella cannot be determined. In May, 
1900, there were still standing in the ruins about one half of the western w all of the 
podium, two small sections of it below the two standing columns (jf the southern side, 
and a quarter of its eastern wall below two standing columns adjoining the steps, w hich 



Peripteral temple at Kanawat, fnim the southwe-'t. 


were placed between the \\ ide central intercolumniation. d'he northern half of this 
wall and the greater portion of the north w all are buried in soil and debris. I he w estern 
part of the north wall of the podium has been torn dow n. At this point is the present 
entrance to the arched interior of the basement, which w as covered w ith large slabs, 
after the manner of such constructions in the Ilauran, and is now used as a shelter for 
cattle. The pavement of the temple, w hich is composed of the slabs that form the 
ceiling of the basement, is preserved intact except at the outer edges. Of the peristyle 
only the second and third columns from the northwest angle on the west end are stand- 
ing, with two jiedestals adjoining them on the south, the third ami eighth columns 
from the west on the south side, the two columns on the south ot the steps at the east 
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end, and the northernmost of the interior row' of columns, d he cella has been leveled 
to w ithin .30 m. of the pa\ ement, and the blocks of 'w hich it was built have been carried 
awa\'. Xo portion of the entablature remains in situ. It would seem from the 
systematic demolition of the quadrated parts of the structure, and the complete disap- 
pearance of these blocks from the site, that larye portions of the temple had been 
carried awav for use in later, ]>erhaps mediec al or modern, structures. H\ en the sec- 
tions of wall between the pilasters of the w est end of the cella ha\ e been destroyed. 
These could hardlv ha\ e fallen of themseU es, leaving' the sections below the columns 
intact, and I believe that these also would ha\'e been taken awav but for the dan per 

consecpient upon the fall of the htipe 
columns. Behind the rewetment 
of well-dressed stone A\ ith which 
the podium is faced, the masonry is 
composed of lariye quadrated blocks 
laid dr\', but cut with less care and 
precision. .All about the temple are 
scattered architectural frap'ments of 
ev 
of 

carving; upon them, were not found 
useful for buildin;q pur])oses. d'here 
are bases, drums, and capitals of 
columns, richly carved sections of 
architrave and frieze, broken statues 
and relief sculptures, but nowhere 
is there f(.)und a fraymient of cornice, 
either denticulated or with modil- 
lions. The absence of this detail 
has been noted in the ruins of every 
temple in the llauran described 
thus far. d'he details of the temple 
are refined throughout. The wall 
(jf the podium, 2.5 m. hiyli, is broken out into shallow pilasters below the colunms ; its 
base mold is a simple cyma re\ ersa ; its cap is composed of a deep set of moldinys of 
pood profile and of broad projection. bhich column is set upon a pedestal abotit two 
diameters hip'll, which consists of a plinth, a base composed of a cyma recta abo\ e a 
torus, a die .55 m. hiph, and a caj) composed of two fillets, an oxolo, a ca\ etto and 
fillet, ami a broad bantl. 1 he upper j)art of the cap is cut back from the face of the 
band to lorm a sort of jilinth lor the base of the column, d'he bases of the columns 
are of the Attic form, and are richly car\ ed like those of the temple of Zeus, the lower 


:ry description, which, on account 
their shape or by reason of the 


1 

I 

i 
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torus being ornamented with the guilloche, the upper torus with bay leaves, and the 
scotia with deep perpendicular grooves in groups of three. Abcn e the upper t(jrus 
and attached to the base is a molding which 
takes the place of the cincture and apophyge, 
which should be at the bottom of the shaft. 

These moldings consist of an ovolo and a nar- 
njw fillet, the former carved with interlaces. 

L'pon this the lines of the first drum of the 
shaft descend without any outward curve, 
d'his is probably the result of the difficulty 
encountered in turning out the cylinders of 
basalt, d'he shafts, like those of all columns 
in the Hauran, are unfluted and are built up in 
from fiv e to eight drums ; they are about eight 
diameters high, and show a decided entasis. 

There is an astragal at the top, with a slight 


apoph)' 


U'c. 


The capitals are rather more free 



in treatment than those of the temple of Zeus ; 
their relief is higher and the undercutting is 
more pronounced, the ends of the acanthus 

leaves curling over with graceful freedom. pedestal and bnse of a column of the periiw^al tem- 
d'he entablature is to be studied only in frag- Kanawat, 

ments which are essentially like those (A the temple of Zeus, w hich in turn are very 
similar to the well-preserved entablature of Mushennef (see page 349). Here again the 
question may be raised as to w hether there was not an arch above the broad inter- 
columniation at the east end, and I believe it mav be answered in the affirmative; for 
the central space, 5 m., is certainly too broad to have been spanned bv a single block 
of basalt. 

Of the details of the cella very little can be known in the jvresent state of the ruin; 
but in the rear of the temple are fragments of a huge conch, w hich probalvlv covered 
a large niche or apse at the western end of the tem}fle, where the statue of Helios may 
once have stood. 


Kanawat. “ sf.r.vy.w'’ ^ This is one of the largest and most elaboratelv planned 
of all the ancient buildings in the Hauran. It bears traces of at least two })eriods of 
reconstruction v\ ithin three hundred years after the original building. It w as jjublished 
by de Lalvorde. by Rev, and bv de \ Ogue, and is mentioned bv various other writers. 
M. de N'ogiie's publication of the building is bv far the most fidl, but it is devoted ])rin- 
cipally to the reconstruction of Christian times. I wish, at this point, to speak p;irticu- 

‘ De l,al)oule,Vc)\ a^e de la Sm le. PI. 55. 1 1. 116; Re\ . Wn age ilaiis le I lauuran, PI. \ ; de Vugue. 1 ..o\ 1 le ( 'enti.de. I’l-^. \tj. 20. 
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larly of those portions of the edifice which belong to the sec(,)nd century — the earliest 
portion of the structure. The great agglomeration of buildings forms an L, the foot 

of which is formed by the oldest part of the edifice. Among 
I the walls, columns, and fragments of different styles, the details 
oi this most ancient portion stand out in bold relief. .V re- 
constructiiui was undertaken in the Christian period; but the 
most important features were left untouched at this time. The 
j)lan shows a temple-like structure — tetrastyle in antis — fac- 
; irtg the north. 'I'he fa(,'ade consisted of four columns, with a 
^ wide central intercolumniation, between two antm. Kmjaued 
I columns appear on the inner faces of the antm, opposite the 

; , columns. 'I'he cvalls of the antm were pierced bv large arched 

■; _ openings, and were not carried up to the level of the height of 

^ the columns. 'I'he side walls of this temple-like structure 
i ig. 120. Plan of oidea part of appear to have been rebuilt in one of the reconstructions ; but 

Seraya at Kanawat. south end Wall is Still almost intact, and consists of a broad 

trilobed apse between two small chambers. (For plan of restorations see page 403.) 

It will be seen in .M. de A'ogiie’s plan (PI. 19) that an oriented Christian church, 
with triple trans\ erse arches, was constructed within this structure. At that time an 
apse with side chambers was placed against its eastern wall, side walls were built 


blocking off the ancient pronaos and the apse, and the western wall was mo\'ed 
slightly farther west. 

'Fhe old chambers be- 
side the original apse 
were then conwrted 
into aisle chapels, and 
the ancient porch be- 
came a lateral portico 
for the church. It is 
the premaos of the 
original building that 
I wish to discuss in 
detail. 'Fwo of its col- 
umns and one anta arc- 
still in situ. All three 
stfind upon pedestals 
higher than those of 
the temple cT Zeiis, 
but lower than those 
in the temple of Helios. 
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The pedestals are composed each of a square plinth, a base consisting of a torus below 
a cyma recta, a die only .35 m. high, and a heavily molded cap. d he bases of the 
columns are of the Attic form and are quite plain, d'he shafts are less than eight 
diameters high and have a pronounced entasis. At about one third of the height of 
each column, upon its outer face, is a bracket for the support of a statue. The bracket 
is of one piece with one of the drums of the column, but is entirely different in form from 
those of ‘Atil. Instead of a simple right-lined block it is a bracket, scpiare on the top, 
molded at its sides, and terminating below in a cul-de-lampe adorned with flowing 
acanthus leaves. Above the well-turncvl astragal of the shaft are the capitals, of 


uncommonly fine and 
elegant design, and 
composed of two pieces 
of stone. The abaci, 
unlike those of the two 
capitals previously de- 
scribed, are adorned 
with a delicate shell 
pattern. The engaged 
column of the anta is 
a half-column, and the 
anta itself is treated as 
a pilaster on the three 
other sides, except in 
the lower two thirds of 
its inmost face, where 



it was abutted by the 
arched wall. Its capi- 

, 1 . , Serava at Kanawat. from tlic north^VL■^t. 

tal IS thus compound, 

being flat on three sides and semicircular on the fourth, and it is beautifully designed to 
fulfil its requirements. Of the architrave nothing remains save a fragment above one 
of the middle columns, w hich shows very plainly that there w as an arch over the cen- 
tral intercolumniation. Its outer face is adorned with the Oreek meander, which is 
turned gracefully from the horizontal to a curved direction. Above this is a rich 
molding of deep projection. The other parts of this puzzling group of buildings will 
be discussed in their proper places. 

There is but one other feature t)f the Seraya that may be assigned to this period 
— the imignificent portal w hich now forms the entrance to the ruined basilical structure 
in the eastern part of the group of buildings. This portal in all its details is in keep- 
ing with the pronaos described al)o\ e. and I do not hesitate to beliex e that it was 
remo\ ed from the front wall e)f the more ancient building, and set up in the later 
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structure A\hcrc it now stands. It is, tt) my mind, the most beautiful of the many 
sumptuous portals of the Ilauran, and is, fortunately, in an almost perfect state of pres- 
er\ ation. W hile similar in many details to the portals of the temples at ‘Atil, it is 
unique in many respects. The design is simple ; there are no panels and no cgiarter- 
columns, but two richly decorated jambs and a lintel, all framed within a set of deep 
moldings. The jambs are straight pilasters ornamented with rinceau.x in high relief, 
and proyided with Corinthian pilaster-caps. The lintel is a frieze caiwed like the 
jambs, and crowned with a molding ct)mposed of a bead and reel, an egg and dart, 
and a cax etto carx’ed with a foliate scroll. This molding is returned at the ends of 

the lintel and carried down along 
the pilastersw hich form the jambs. 
But it is the design of the rin- 
ceaux and their execution that 
appeal to us aboye all else. The 
pattern is one of a running sort 
of acanthus, with large lily-like 
flowers w ithin its scrolls, which 
stand out from their background 
in relief ten centimeters high. 
There was presumably a head in 
the center of the lintel, for it is 
plain that some obnoxious figure 
was chopped off by the icono- 
clasts of early Christian or Mo- 
hammedan times. At the ends 
of the lintel are large parotids or 
consoles, which ntjw" haye no 
other than a decoratiye function. 
They are beautifully caryed with 
the acanthus leaf. The relicwing- 
arch aboye the lintel and the cor- 
nice are plainl)' of a different epoch from that of the doorwny. The way in which 
the sculptor has carried out the e.xcjuisite design of this portal in the hard basalt is a 
maiwel to any one who is acquainted with that unyielding material : the deftest artists 
of the Renaissance seldom wrought a more graceful design or with greater delicacy 
in the finest of marbles. The temple-like structure, then, with its portico, tetrastx le 
in antis, its apsidal south end, and this sumptuous doorway, must belong to a period 
of the highest (kwelopment of art in the Ilauran. From the lowness of its columns, 
the plain treatment of the bases, and the higher relief and greater freedom of the 
ornamental details, the temple should probably be placed earlier than the other two 
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temples in this same town. There are further refinements about its car\ ed ornament, 
especially in the treatment of the brackets upon its columns, and (jf the consoles beside 
the portal, which place it in advance of the temple at ‘Atil which dates 151 a.d. ; and 
it is not impossible that the building may be even earlier than that date — a monument 
of that pure and elegant style which preceded the epoch of the Antonines. If this be 
true we may not be far astray in assigning the temple to the age of d' raj an or of 
Hadrian. The building faced a broad court, paved with evenly hewn blocks of basalt, 
which reminds one of the paved temenos at Mushennef. This pa\'ement may still be 
traced for a long distance on the west of the temple, where it is employed by the Druse 
inhabitants of Kanawat as a threshing-floor. 

Si‘. (;.\TEWA\s. The monumental gateways of the forecourts of the temple of 
Ba'al Samin at Si' have alread\' been mentioned in the description (T the temple itself, 
where it was stated that the outer gate of the outermost court, and the gate between 
that and the middle court (A and I) on plan, sec page 335). were built in Roman 
imperial times. There can be no doubt that they belong to the early period of the 
Antoninc emperors. Both gateways are designed on a triple plan, like a triumphal 
arch with three openings. Both are almost completely demolished, and though all 
their members are lying about in the ruins, no one has ever attempted to make a 
restoration of them. M. de X’ogiie makes the barest mention of them, but gi\ es no 
description. The fragments, though very badly broken up, are among the most 
beautiful specimens of architectural decoration in the Hauran. Tew of the parts 
seem to have been removed, but the amount of debris with which thev are mingled in 
the ruins makes a restoration of either a difficult task, d'he two faces of each cratewa\- 
were dissimilar, and this adds greatly to the difficulty, for it is practicalK' impossiljle to 
tell which of the details belon<>'ed on one face and which on the other. 

o 

Bi the ruins of the middle gateway — that between the outer court and the middle 
court — are fragments, inextricably mixed, of two portals of wideh' different dates. 
On one side we ha\ e, partly in situ, the jambs and other portions of a gatew a\' of 
.Vgrippa's time, d'hese have been described in Chapter X, ])age 318; but on all sides 
of these fras/ments are extensi\ e remains of a Roman gate. Whether one face t)f the 
gatewaN' was left in the old st\ le and the other face was adorned in the new st\ le, or 
\\hether the old gate was completely concealed behind the later structure, nothing 
short of a mo^t careful piecing together of all the fragments can e\ er demonstrate. 
The design would seem to ha\ e been that of a wall pierced bv three openings, the 
central opening being a little larger than those which flanked it. d'he openings were 
treated as ornamental doorwavs, rectangular in form, not arched. Ornamental col- 
umns and entablatures \\ ere applied to the face of this wall w ith its three openings, 
but h('>w these were arranged we do not know, d'he j)rincipal details found in the 
ruins are the jambs and lintels of the doorways, and capitals of the Corinthian order, 
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beautifully carved, with a neck-band of meander and star pattern below the astrayml. 
I he most interesting fragments, however, are those of the jambs and lintels, the 
former being almost a facsimile of the jambs of the fine portal at Kanawat, and being 
of the same width, about fifty centimeters. One could easilv believe that both monu- 
ments had been e.xecuted bv the same artist, d'he rinceau.x of acanthus-like scrolls, 



the deeply carved lily-like 
flowers, the delicate quatrefoil 
leaves interspersed here and 
there, and the outer molding 
composed of a bead and reel, 
an eyo and dart, and a ca\ etto 
car\ ed with trefoil lea\ es, are 
all identical \\ ith the ornament 


of the doorway at Kanawat. 
The pilaster-caps which crown 

Traiiment of jatnl) of middle irateway at Si‘. • , , i- 

the jambs at kanawat were 

not found at Si‘ ; but that does not mean that thev are not there, hidden in the debris. 
1 he design of the lintel at Si* is very like the other, with its broad frieze of foliage and 
its framing molding, which is a continuation of the moldings of the jambs ; but there is 
a slight difterence in the details of its carx'ing. At the right end of the lintel — the por- 
tion best preser\ ed — a figure, probably that of a nymph, has been introduced into the 
scrolls ot foliage. The figure reclines gracefully among the branches of the rinceau ; 
it has been almost completely defaced, only one foot and an anklet above it having 
escaped the hammer. ( )ther fragments of the lintels show that they were full of fig- 
ures, not onl}’ of the human form, but of animals and birds. This second ornamental 
gateway of Si' and the portal of the Seraya at Kanawat must be classed together. 
I he former was undoubtedly the first structure set up at Si' after the period of the 
Idumean d^mast}’, since it forms the entrance to the first of the outer courts built in 
front of the temple of Ka'al Sam'in. The outer or the third gatewav, as will be 
shown presently, is built in the style of the doorway of the temple at 'Atil which is 
dated 151 and it is certain that this third court with its gateway was con.structed 
after the completion of the seccjnd court and gateway. It seems most probable, there- 
fore, that the latter belonged to a somewhat earlier date, and, with the portal at 
Kanawat, should be assigned to the time Trajan or of Hadrian. 

1 he third gate^vay preserves a few more of its parts in situ, but it was a very elab- 
orate structure, and the mass of fragments hea})ed about it renders a restoration very 
difficult. It was situated at the edge of the steep hill at the top of the ascending road. 
Large portions of its ruins ha\e rolled a long distance down the slope in hoj)eless 
confusion. As has been intimated above, this triple gatewav was an enlarged and 
multiplied facsimile of the doorway of the temple in ‘Atil. d'here are no traces of 
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free or engaged columns in its ruins, but fragments of pilasters and quarter-columns 
like those at ‘Atil are in abundance. Besides these there are large pieces ot the 

entablature. Two fragments of an inscription " , 

were found among these remains, but neither ‘ ■' 

of them gives a date, d'he best-preserved 

0 - ' " 

portion of the structure is found at the right 

side of the right-hand portal (outside); here " ’ V" d/' 

we have two sections of a panel which formed __ ,4,-, 

the jamb, a grooved quarter-column adjoining ; 

it, and a fragment of another panel which formed ‘ 'j ' T ‘ 

the outermost decoration on the ricfht side of ' ^ 

the portal. The first panel was decorated with JL— 

a grape-vine pattern, the outer panel with an 
acanthus rinceau. The two panels and the ^ 
quarter-column between them are raised upon 


a plain dado with a simple molding at the top, Uii^iu side ot nurthcrnmoit portal ut gatewa) at .si’, 
the surface of which is broken up to follow the looking caa. 

plan of the features above it. Upon the plain surface below the jamb panel is one of 
the inscriptions.^ The outer faces of the two piers between the central and side 
openings of the gateway simply repeated the decoration of this outer right-hand pier. 
There were two pilasters in the middle, flanked on either side by a quarter-column 
and a panel upon the jambs of the portals. The doorways were arched ; the moldings 
of the archivolts sprang from caps at the top of the jamb panels. There are fragments 
of two kinds of architraves, and it is probable that these belonged to the two differ- 
ent faces of the gateway. The difference between the two kinds is not great: both 
ha\'e a narrow band at the bottom, then a broad band adorned with meanders, figures, 

and masks, and above this a molding composed 
bead, an egg and dart, and a cavetto car\ ed 
with trefoil pattern ; but one set of fragments 
- ^ *‘b • 'T ; has an inscription in monumental letters upon 

its lowest band (sec photograph of fragment 
A Xo. i), while the other has a molding com- 
' posed of a continuous row of small eggs be- 

tween the lower band and the meander, and 
• the same sort of molding inserted in jilace of 

the bead and reel above the meander, d'hc 
• ' architrave pieces, with the inscrijitions upon 

Fragment No. i of are’liUra\ e of gatc\\a\ at Si’. . i i t i 

them, would certamlv seem to lia\ e belonged 
above the central opening, while the other piece (see fragment Xo. 2 ) which lies next 


: \:it 


’ f ' . 


Frat;mcnt No. i of are’liUra\ e of gatcuav at Si’. 


‘ Part 111. iiiM., 432 . 


-■ Part 111. in-'i’. 431 . 
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to the rio'ht jamb of the right-hand opening 
would seem to be near its original position. 
The quarter-columns and the panels adjoin- 
ing them, following the design of the tloorway 
at ‘Atil, were probably carried up to support 
the architra\ e. If the side arches u ere low er 
than that between them, there must ha\ e been 
spaces between their tops and the architra\'e, 
which was carried upon the tops of the quarter- 
columns. I have suggested in my restoration 
that the dovetailed plates w Inch were found 
in the debris may have been inserted in these 
spaces. The remaining fragments consist of 
sections of a slightly puh’inated frieze crowned 
with an egg-and-dart molding, and a heavy 
cavetto cart'ed with honeysuckle ornament ; 
this ^\•ould naturally l)e placed above the archi- 
tra\e. There is another important carved 
fragment l\ ing in these ruins, which is diffi- 
cult t(.) place on the facade of the gateway de- 
scribed abot'c, for the reason that as sculpture 
it is far inferior to the other pieces. It is a 
section of frieze ornamented with a large bust, 
and a garland of leaves and fruit with a bird 
aboN'e it, all mure coarsely carved than the 
architraves and friezes described above. The head is barbaric in treatment, and the 




XK- 


A 

‘i 


tragment^ of fneze. quarter-oolanin, and j)ancl of 
gateivay at Si-. 



Fig. 127 
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leaves of the garland and the bird are crudely wrought when compared with the 
delicate faces and rinceaux of the other fragments (see photograph on page 00). 1 

am inclined to belic\'e that this bit of carxing l)elonged to some other monument 
which stood outside the gate, xvhich was buried in the fall of the portals. 

Shakka. n.xsiLiCA.' This building was excellently published by M. de Vogiie, but 
I shall introduce it here as an illustration of the transitional st\ le, a st) le part classic 
and part natix e, that comes betxveen the stxle of the 
Roman period, as x\ e find it in the Ilauran, and that of 
the third centurx’, xxhich is x’erx' difterent from it. In 
assigning a date to this structure, M. de X’ogiie hesitates 
between the second and third centuries; but if xx'e com- 
pare its details xxith those of other buildings in the 
Hauran xx hich xxere certainly built before the middle of 
the third centurx', I think xx e need not hesitate to place 
its date in the last quarter of the second centur}', in the 
reign of Commodus or Septimius Sex’erus, both of xx hom 
are amply represented in inscriptions throughout this 
region. The plan is that of the arched basilica peculiar 
to the Ilauran, and descriljed on page 314, xxith three 
aisles, but haxdng three doorxxays in either end. It is not possible to state xxith 
certaintx' that there xxxis a porch of columns in front; but judging from an obserxa- 
tion of the fac;ade, it is probable that there xxas such an arrangement, as xxe shall see 

later; but all xestiges of columns 
have disappeared. 

The construction <.)f the interior, 
as xve hax'e said, is purely Ilauran- 
ese. I here xx ere si.x sets ol trans- 
xerse arches in close proximitx, 
each set consisting of a l)road 
central arch, xxith txxo stories of 
arches on either side. Longitu- 
dinal arches connected the trans- 
x erse arches, at the croxx n lex el of 
the loxver side arches, and carriexl 
the flooring slabs of the galleries, 
d here is just enough of this inte- 
rior structure preserxed to shoxx’ 
.XrIics (if ninth .irIc ot Im-iiIum at Shakka. lonkin^ wc-'t. tluit iNI. dc \ OgtlC S clraXXlUgS ai C 

' La S\ lie C'emrale I’K. 15, lO. 






Fig. I ’8. Plan ■ of basilica at Shakka. 


" From La .S_\ nu Ceutralc. PI. 1 5. 
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correct. ’I hc onlx' ornament emploved in the interior consisted (jt the moldings 
of the piers which supported the arcires. 'I’hese consist, in the low er stor\‘, ot a fillet, 
an ovolo, a cax etto, and a fascia, in the upper stor\' of a simple cyma recta, d'he stone- 
work of the piers and arches was of highlv finished ashler, but that of the spandrels 
as we see it to-dav is of inferior (|ualitv and rather crude. But I am inclined to the 
belief that much of this is due fij late restorations; for it is ewident that the building 
has been often repaired, and mucii of its lower story is nenv filled up w ith modern 
dwellings. A notable feature of the arches is that the width of the \-oussoirs is much 
greater than their height. 

The composition of the fa(;ade is most simple and dignified, consisting of a broad 
central ])ortal and two smaller side doorways, the broad space on either side of the 



Kast fo(,'ade ol basilica ai Shakka. 


central opening being adorned with an ornamented niche. The angles are provided 
with shallow pilasters, and there would seem to ha\'e been no less than four rectangu- 
lar brackets for statues, arranged one on either side of the lateral entrances. The 
ornament begins with a delicate base mold, consisting of a torus and a cyma recta ; this 
breaks out t(j form bases for the corner pilasters, and is stoj)ped against the door- 
jambs. It wall be noticcal that this detail is omitted from buildings of the third cen- 
tur\- in this region, d'he thresholds consist of a high step, molded across the top and 
down the sides; upon this the jambs rest, d'he frame moldings of the central jiortal 
are broad and (|uite elaborate-, consistin g of a narrow fascia next to the openin g, a breiad 
puh inated mendier between two cvma rex’ersas, and a deep cymatium. At either end 
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of the lintel is a large console ornamented with acanthus. Resting'- upon these and 
the lintel was a broad frieze ornamented with perpendicular tlutings. curved at the top 
and half hlled with a cable below ; at the top of the frieze is a delicate egg-and-dart 
molding. Above this flat frieze is another frieze-like member, puh inated, adeemed 
with a rich rinccau of acanthus leaves, and surmounted bv an egg-and-dart molding. 
Upon this was set a cimnice with corona and cymatium. The side portals are simpler ; 
their frame moldings consist of a narrow and a broad band, separated bv a bead, and 
inclosed within a projecting set of narrow moldings composed of a fillet, an ovolo, a 
cavetto, and a flat face. There are no consoles. The frieze is adorned with flutings, 
like that of the main portal, and is crowned with a salient cvmatium. 



Suiuhcrn hall’ of cast ol basilica at Shakka. 


One of the niches is preserved intact; it is tall and narrow, of semicircular section, 
and terminates in a well-carved conch. At its base a ledge in the form of a delicate 
cymatium projects in front of the niche, and is carried a short distance on either side 
of it. b^pon this, on either side of the niche, is placed a long plinth block, one half 
resting on the ledge, the other projecting beyond its end in a curious manner. This 
plinth receives the bases of two engaged and coupled colonnettes, one ot which rests 
upon the part of the plinth above the ledge, the other upon its projecting portion. 
The colonnettes are of the Ionic order, w ith delicately caiwcd bases and capitals, 
though the design of the latter is rather free. The jiediment is carx ed from a single 
stone ; its low er member, which consists ol tw o fasciae and a broad c\ inatium, is curx ed 
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above the semicircle of the niche. 'The rakiii”' cornice is a simple cavetto and a 
fascia. Below the ape.x of the gable wa^^ a small figure of an eagle, and abo\ e it 
a small bracket which warn probable intended to support another figure. 1 he vhole 
design of this niche may be taken as a reduced copy of the temple facades of the 
Ilauran. d'he broad arch above the central intercolumniations is particularly sug- 
gestix e in this regard, and it mav be that the hea\ v cyma recta t)f this little entablature 
mav gi\’e the kev to the design of the crowning member of the temples, x\ hich is 
missing in all the e.visting ruins in the Djebel Ilauran. 

d'he one jjreserx ed corner pilaster is carried up to the level of the cornice of the 
side portal, where it receix’es a cap. Abo\e thib one may plainly see the springers 
of an arch, which is good ex ideiice that there was a portico in front of the basilica, 
with arches in its anta', or end walls, like those at Kanawat. In front ot the basilica 
are a number of fragments of a beautiful cornice, consisting of a bed mold of dentils 
below an egg and dart, a corona supp(jrted l)v slender modillions, and a hea\y 
cxmiatium. ddie face of the corona is carx ed w ith perpendicular groox'es ; abox'e this 
is a delicate Ijead and reel, d'he cxmiatium is adorned xvith anthemions. It xvould 
beem as if this cornice could hax e occupied no other place than in the entablature of 
a colonnade; for it is scarcelx' j^ossible that so elaborate a croxxning leature xxould 
hax e been placed abox e the simple xxall of the facade. 
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PAGAN ARCHITECTURE IN THE DJEBEL 

H A U R An — Continued 

ROMAN PERIOD (200-300 a.d.) 

S OON after the beginning of the third century a.d., a change seems to have come 
over the classic architectural style of the ebel Hauran. The Horid style which 
flourished under the Emperor Caracalla at the opening of the century at Ba'albek 
found no representation in the architecture of the Hauran. 'Fhe style of the Anto- 
nines in this region was followed by a development in classic architecture which is 
curiously reserved, not lacking in delicacv, but a little meager, perhaps, in the apjjli- 
cation of its ornament, and soiuewhat erratic in its proportions. If we are correct in 
following M. de XMgiie in placing the palace at Shakka in the third century, we have 
in this monument an excellent type of the style of architecture that succeeded the 
imperial style of the second century in the Hauran. In this monument we still find 
dignity of plan and design, refinement in the treatment of details, and delicacy in the 
execution of the car\ ing; but there is an indefinable sentiment in each of these char- 
acteristics that carries us far from the style of the monuments described in the last 
chapter. 

Base moldings are unaccountably done away with, angle pilasters are rare, new 
profiles are introduced in the moldings of doorways, the jambs are elevated upon 
claw-feet, which looks like a return to the pre-Roman models of Si‘, new designs 
appear in the main lintels, the relieving-arch is conspicuous above the portals, win- 
dows appear in strange designs, while the crowning moldings depart entirely from 
classic precedent and assume the form of a huge cymatium. These characteristics, if 
they may be taken as e.xpressive of the art of the beginning of the third century, do 
not apply to that of the remainder of the century. There can be no doubt that 
Shehba, which has been definitely identified with the ancient Philippopiflis, was built 
about the middle of the century, and for the most part during the reign of the 
Emperor Philip (244-249 .\.i).). In the ruins of this ancient city we have ample 
illustration of the architecture of the period in temples, baths, monumental gateways, 

3^>9 
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a theater, and a palaee. W’e mav devote eonsideral)le space to the architecture of 
this cit}-, and we shall see that the st\ le there illustrated departs abst)lutely Iroin the 
canons of the period of the Antonines in the Hauran, and lar troiu the type repre- 
sented in the palace at Shakka, which has been assigned to the beginninp ot the cen- 
tury. These and other buildings w hich luay be definitely assigned to the reign ot 
Philip, together with structures that undoubtedly belong to the end of the century, 
are very interesting studies as showing how wideh’ the paths of classic architecture 
in the east and in the west had diverged at the time when Diocletian built the palace 
at Spalato, just before Christianit\' assumed the role of architect in the beginning of 
the fourth century. The architecture of the middle and the end of the third century 
shows the first signs of decline that are \ isible in the Hauran: dignity and grace of 
design are lost, refinement of details is gone, laxity takes possession of the execution 
of the ornament, and mediocrity prcwails in evervthing. ddic reason for the decline 
in the architecture of the Hauran seems to be coordinated with that for the decline 

in classic art all over the Roman world in the third 
centurv : but the changes w hich ju'eceded it and the 
appearance of new elements, developments wdiich are 
not to be traced in other phases of classic architecture, 
are not so easily explained, unless we accept the hypoth- 
esis that they are the expression of native talent w hich 
had gained strength and confidence during the century 
preceding, when art almost purely classic was being 
fostered in the country by Roman governors, and was 


onlv now beyinninij to make itself felt. 



Shakka. i>.\i..\ce ' The palace, or so-called Kaisari- 
\'eh, at Shakka was published by H. de \h)gue. Its plan 
is roughly an L, with its longer axis running east and 
west, the arms of w hich consist of long halls spanned 
bv simple transverse arches of wide span, which sup- 
ported a roof of stone slabs in the 
ordinary fashion of the Hauran. 
At the point wdiere the two arms 
meet is a large, stjuare apartment 
w hich was in all probabilit)' cov- 
ered with a dome, d his apart- 
ment has three portals in its 
ea-^tern wall — a large central 
portal with a broad, open relie\ ing-arch abox'e it, and a small doorway on either 

' l.a Synu Ccntralc. I'K. 8-io. - From I. a Sync ('cntr.ilc, I’l. 8. 





Fig, 1J9. I’lan ot jjal.K c al shakka. 
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side. This was undoubtedly the main fa(;ade of the buildiny. The square chamlxT 
(A) is flanked by three small compartments on its southern side, ami to the west is a 
chamber (C) almost scjuare, spanned by two trans\'erse arches, d'hc longer arm (I3) of 
the L, which extends to the west, is n(.)t carried along the south side of the great scgiare 
chamber, but begins at its southwestern angle, beside the other sc|uare apartment. 
It was spanned by ten transverse arches, and had a do(jrwa\' and a window on the 
south side, two doorways on the north, and a large and well-designed u indow (a) in 
its east wall, which opens upon the angle formed bv this wall and the side wall of the 
main square compartment. The ncjrthern arm of the L i^> shorter, ha\ ing but fi\ e 
transverse arches. There are simple, broad-arched niches of rectangular section 
in the interior of the walls of the main square chamber, and a richly ornamented 
niche ((/) of large proportions in the interior of the south w all of the long arched apart- 
ment to the west, which would indicate that these were halls of public assemblv, 
constituting, perhaps, the otticial portions of the palace of the Roman g(j\'ern(jr. 
If there were domestic apartments connected with the palace, the\' ha\ e perished, 
as M. de X’ogtie says; for the four large apartments still preserved can hardly be 
thought of as ever having had a domestic purpose, and the three small rooms, from 
their position, could not have been other than antechambers t*.) the main hall. 



Kaisari) ch. or palace, at Shakka, from the -'outhea'-t. 


This building presents a number of interesting features in construction. I he long 
hall toward the west consisted oriiginallv of two stories, the h)wer of which is now 
filled with the debris of the fallen high arches and r(.)t)l slabs. '1 he lower story, 
which was entered b\’ a doorway, below the window to be ^een in the photograph, 
was undoubtedl}' spanned by low arches corresponding to the high arches abo\ e. 
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which carried slabs of stone to form a floor for the upper stor\'. The hig^h arches of 
this hall sprang from deep pilasters on either side, and these were reinforced on the 
outside by buttresses of considerable de])th, which are still to be seen on the south 
side. The ground rises abruptly on the lu/rth of the long hall, and the floor of the 
main sejuare chamber, u hich was laid upon the solid rock, is on the snme level u ith 
the artificial floor of the long western hall. This square chamber seems to have been 
covered w ith a dome, supi)orted above the angles of the square by slabs w hich were 

laid across them, changing the 
square to an octagon. M. de 
\Tgue suggests that this dome 
was of hemispherical shape, but I 
am inclined to believe that it was 
a tall ellipse (see page 315). 

The design of the exterior is 
severe in the extreme, yet it is 
reliew ed by a few ornamental de- 
tails which are of more than or- 
dinary interest. The walls are 
built of well-finished ashler, un- 
relieved by base mold or angle 
pilasters. The ornament is con- 
centrated upon the three portals of 
the facade, the windows of the long 
hall, and certain interior details. 

d'he great central portal and 
the two side portals are similarly 
treated, so far as their frame mold- 
ings are concerned ; two flat bands 
separated by a quirk are carried 
up the jambs and across the lintel ; outside of these is a deep molding cimsisting 
of a fillet, an o\’olo, a cavetto, and a fascia. This group of moldings rests, on either 
side of the doorways, upon claw-like feet. The side entrances have no door-cap above 
them, and the wall over the lintels is perfectly plain, but the great central portal is 
surmounted by an elaborate frieze and cornice beneath a broad relieving-arch. The 
fiieze is a cavetto in section, and is ornamented with perpendicular grooves suggestive 
of Egyptian sources. Above this is a deep o\ olo carved with conventionalized oak 
leaves lying horizontally, and with an upright acanthus leaf at either end by w ay of 
a finish. I he ovohj is surmounted by a bead and reel and an egg-and-dart mold- 
ing which carries a row' of dentils, abo\e which are set the bed mold and the con- 
soles of the cfirnice. The cornice is finished off with a bead and reel and a cvmatiurn 



i’urtalb of the palace at Sliakka, from the southeast. 
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carved with an acanthus desinn. The arch above the 


portal is perfectly plain. At the 
arch above the portal, a deep 



Oculus, originalK' above large window in palace 


level of the crown of the 
overhanyin'i' molding, in 
prohle a cyma recta, is 
carried across the fac^ade, 
arching above the portal 
in a great elliptical curve 
— not a semicircle, as it 
is represented in AI. de 
XAgiie’s plate — v Inch 
mav sug'Test the lines 
of the dome above it. 
There seems to have 
been an Attic story above 



Window in ca^t wall ot long hall of 
jialace at Shakka. 


at Shakka. 


the chief molding on either side of the arch, four 


courses of which are still in place; but there is no indication that this was pierced 
with windows. 

The remaining exterior features 
of interest are windows, of which 
there are three, all of them shown 
in Plate lo of “ La Syrie Cen- 
trale.” The great window at the 
east end of the long hall is still 
partly intact. The lower opening 
of the two, with its molded sill, 
its delicately car\-ed pilasters, and 
its lintel, adorned in Christian 
times with three crosses, and 
flanked by florid consoles, still re- 
mains as M. de XTgiie saw it; 
but the beautiful little oculus 
shown in Plate lo, ^^■ith its dimin- 
utive Ionic jjilasters, its molded 
cornice, and the rich moldings 
about the opening, has been re- 
mo\ ed to the interior of the build- 
ing, where it stands above the 
doorway of the t)iaddfcli, or public 
room, of the \ illage, which occu- 
pies the small rectangular chamber 



and window in bouih wall ul paku c ,it shakgi. 
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west of the j^reat sejuare hall, the broad original openini;' between the two coni[)art- 
nients ha\’ing been Awalled up anti hnished with a small doorwan’ and a window 
above it, this window being the ancient oculus. ( )nlv the sill of this portion of the 
window still remains in its original position above the great rectangular opening. 
W indow' No. 2 in Plate 10, on the west side of the shorter arm of the L, is still quite 
perfect, and Xo. 3. in the south wall between two buttresses, remains cme of the most 
chaste and beautiful little w indows in the whole range of ancient architecture. The 



opening is tall and narrow, and 
(juite plain but for a simple wreath 
carved in relief in the middle of its 
lintel (this is omitted in Plate 10) ; 
but the window is fitted with a 
])la<jue that offers a suggestion of 
early tracery. This consists of a 
idate car\'ed all around the out- 
side with a rather hea\'\- bead and 
reel, and provided with an opening' 
of fantastic shape, semicircular at 
the top and bottom, and serrated 
along the sides, as may be seen 
in the photograph. The interior 
carvings of this Kaisarivelythoueh 
not profuse, are of particular 
beauty and of especial interest in 
this 1 ocality, where the ornament 
seems to have been confined 
usually to the exteriors of build- 


NicIk- nj\s u»cd a'5 a duurwav in M)uth wall of long hall uf palace at 1 he moldings which form 


Shakka. 


the cajjs of the wall jjiers that 
carried the transverse arches of the roof are ol a delicate and classic profile, consisting 
of a broad fascia, a fillet, a bead, and an o\ olo crowned with a cavetto and a narrow- 


band. The brackets, which seem to have been inserted in the walls for the support of 
busts or .statues, are gracefully profiled, but plain in their moldings. The chief orna- 
mental feature of the Interior, however, so far as we may discover from the ])resent 
state of the ruin, was a large niche in the south wall of the long hall, marked d in 
the plate of “ La Syrie Centrale.'' d’he thin wall at the back of the niche has been 
broken thnmgh in recent times, and it now serves as a doorwav. d'he niche was 


rectangular in plan, with a proj 
of heroic size. 'J'he moldings 
hea\'y csina recta; from this. 


ecting sill and arched top; it might have held a statue 
of the sill consist of tw(j flat bands surmounted bv a 
on either side, rise two pilasters with well-molded 
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Attic bases, plain, slender shafts, and Corinthian caps of remarkable delicacy and 
beauty. Immediately from the caps, w ithout any suggestion of a horizontal member, 
springs the arch, which has the profile of an architrave, such as is found in the more 
ornate buildings of the second century in this region. Its broad low er meml)er is 
carved with a charming design — a rinceau of grape-vine and pomegranate — in 
high relief ; the upper member is a group of carved moldings, a bead and reel, an egg 
and dart, and a cavetto of slender foliate designs, all executed with the finest technique. 
The keystone seems to have borne a bust or other object obnoxious to the iconoclasts, 
for it has been completely defaced. The whole design is one of such grace and 
refinement that it might easily be assigned to the best period of architectural decora- 
tion in the Ilauran. This niche and the window in the east end of the same hall 
again recall the interesting similarity between the classic architecture of the Djebel 
Ilauran and the early Renaissance of Italy, and show the independent yet thoroughly 
artistic spirit of the architects of the Hauran country. The other window shown in 
M. de \’ogue’s drawing (2 on Plate 10), and occupying a position marked n in the 
western wall of the northern arm of the palace, has either been destroyed or is con- 
cealed by a small modern building. Windows of similar form, howe\'er, are to be 
seen in difierent parts of the town of Shakka, the projecting hoods and their brackets 
having been taken from the ancient buildings and inserted in modern houses. 

The outer buttresses of the south wall of the long compartment are often referred 
to as the earliest examples of contreforts of the form employed by the builders of 
the Romanesque period. Two of these buttresses are shown in a photograph on 
page 373. The resemblance to the Romanesque form is obvious, though the pro- 
jection from the wall is greater than in most examples of the eleventh centuiw'. There 
arc no set-offs, as the (iothic buttresses have, and the capstone, though provided 
with a sort of drip-mold in front, appears to ha\e been flat at the top. Structu- 
rally, these buttresses, w ith a slight interior projection in the piers of the arches, and 
the deeper projection on the exterior, mark a decided advance in the science of build- 
ing, resisting, as they do, the thrust of the interior arches only at the points w here 
the pressure is concentrated. In other preserved examples of arch constructit)n in 
the Ilauran, w herever there is l)ut a single system of transx erse arches, the walls are 
sufficiently thick throughout their entire length to support the arches, and in buildings 
w here the triple sy stem was employed the lower arches on either side of the great 
ones were sufficienth' strong, with the aid r)f deep interior ])iers, to resist the thrust of 
the high arches. In the arrangement at Shakka the space occupied for these deep in- 
terior piers was economized, d’here is, of C(')urse. no historical connection between this 
buttress system t)f the Ilauran, which was designed for the su])port of roofing slabs 
of stone, and the (iothic s^■stem which was cRwelopetl a thousand years later for the 
support of riljbed \ aults, l)Ut the architects of the third centur\- in the 1 lauran had solved 
the sanie problem so far as the demands of their method of roof-buikling recpiired. 
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Shehba (Philippopolis). The later development of the classic stvlc in the Ilauran 
is best illustrated in the ruins of the ancient Philippopolis, though the development 
may not be considered as apph'ing to the whole region in general. The building 



‘ThcwalK and tlu- distances between tlie more important building's were measured for this [jlan ; other details are oniv 

approximately correct. 
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operations at Philippopolis seem to have covered a brief space in the declining years 
of the classic style, and, so far as we may judge, all the buildings to be seen in 
their ruins upon this site belong to this one short epoch. Outside of this city, the 
Ilauran is almost barren of buildings of this style and period, and it is somewhat 
difficult to tell whether the style of architecture which we see illustrated in Shehba 
had any considerable vogue beyond the city’s limits. The building of this city was 
a new departure in the Hauran ; the plan of the city, the kinds of its buildings, the 
forms and methods of construction employed, and the style of ornament adopted, 
are not to be found elsewhere in the Hauran, so far as I could discox er, and so far as 
may be determined from the works of MM. de Laborde, Key, and de X’ogiie. There 
was a town of some sort upon this site at the beginning of the third centurv, as 
one inscription at least will attest, although Aurelius \'ictor,' writing about the middle 
of the fourth century, seems to imply that the city was founded by the Emperor Philijv 
It is impossible to determine now whether anv of the monuments of the original town 
were spared in the building of the new city. The site occupies a bia^ad plateau, 
bounded on the west by the slopes of a cone-like volcanic hill. A spur of this hill 
rises in the southwest angle of the city ; on the other sides the ground slopes gradu- 
ally away, descending quite abruptly on the east to a broad level valley. The plan 
of the city is, roughly, a square, with its sides facing the cardinal points : it was sur- 
rounded by a strong wall with si.x gates, and was intersected by two main avenues, 
one running east and west through the center of the city, and the other running 
north and south, a little eastward of the center. A third street crossed the city from 
north to south, west of the center; but its position is not symmetrical, owing to the 
uneven ground in the southwest angle of the city. The main avenues are nine 
meters wide, and are paved with large blocks of basalt evenly laid ; they terminate at 
the walls in large monumental gateways with triple openings in the Roman fashion. 
The remains of buildings within the walls consist of a large prostyle-he.xastyle struc- 
ture (possibly a temple), the cella of a small temple, an e.xtensixe palace, a theater, 
and public baths of large dimensions, besides ruins of many other structures, the pur- 
pose of which cannot be determined. The main avenues were prox ided with continuous 
colonnades, like those of Palmyra and (lerasa, but these have all been thrown down. 
The baths were furnished with water by a great aciueduct, several piers and arches 
of which arc to be seen within the walls, and the line of the original structure may be 
traced in ruins far out toward the neighboring hills. There were other walled towns 
in the Djebel Hauran, but this is the only example of a city laid out tm a symmetrical 
plan. There are no other ruins in this region that can be dehnitelv recognized as 
baths. There is only one other theater that has been preserx ed, that at Posra, though 
a small structure at Kanaxvat has been described as an odeion, and an inscription 

' '• Igitur Marcus Julius Pliilipiius .\rabs 'I'rachonites. Minito in consortium Philiiipo tilio. rebus ad Orientem compositis. con- 
(litocjue apud .Vrabum Plulippo[)oli opiiido, Romam venit.” — .Xurclius X’ictor, C.nsares. ’8. See Marquardt. I.p. 422, note. 
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found at Shakka indicates that there was once a theater in that cityd \\T saw no 
other ruineil cities in the Djehel Haiiran w here colonnaded streets had been an archi- 
tectural feature, and no other example of an acpieduct constructed in Roman fashion, 
i.e., upon arches. 

Philippopolis would seem to have been a citv of a different type from the other 
cities of the llauran, a city in which the life of the yreat cities of the empire was 
reproduced on a small scale. If this cit\' was unirpie among the cities and towns of 
the Hauran in these respects, its architecture will be found to be still more so in 
matters of construction and ornament. The particularly Roman influence that found 
exj)ression in the great public baths, in the triple gateways and the scpiare temple, is 
further represented in the common use of mortar and concrete, in the employment of 
the barrel \ ault of cut stone and the dome of concrete, and especially in the intro- 
duction of marljle rewetments applied t(^ the interior surfaces of walls. These details 
are essentialK' Roman as opposed to (jreek in the field of architecture, and serve 
better than any thing else to illustrate the direct influence of the Imperial City upon 
the architecture of Philip's capital in Arabia. 



'A 


i!r:\.\s i \ i.i-: 'i i : m lu.i:.- Pacing upon the north side of the avenue which runs east and 
w est, and about fifty meters west of the intersection of the two main a\ enues, are the 

remains of a lofty hexastyle portico. Three of its columns 
are intact — the angle column at the east end, the fourth and 
fifth columns from it. Of the other columns of the portico, 
one is preseiwed up to half of its (.)riginal height; the posi- 
tions of the other two are marked only bv their pedestals. 
Northward from the two end columns extend the remains 
of side w alls, that on the west being traced onlv in a mound 
of debris buried in soil; the other shows scweral courses 
of good ashler w ith a base mold on the east side, where 
the surface of the ground falls slightly. The north ends of 
the two sitle w alls are connected b\' the massive remains 
of a ruined w all, o\ er 9 m. high and 4 m. thick, w hich, A\ ith the columns, makes the 
plan of the structure ver\ nearlx' a scpiare. The ruins of this north wall, how'ever, 
indicate that it was not straight; the exterior shows three flat faces of a polygonal 
structure w ith very obtuse angles, and its inner side, near the east wall, preserves a 
face that is not parallel w ith an\' of the three outer faces. In this fragment of interior 
w all-facimjf the remains of a niche are still to be seen. This wall was constructed of 


13 1. I’laii (li hc.xa'iiylc t(_m- 
]jIc at Shdiba. 




rather coarse rubble and faced with cpiadrated ashler, but most of the facino- hri 


as 


been stripped off and carried aw ay, lea\ ing so little of the original surface that it was 
impossible to determine the exact dispositiejn of the wall. The almost scpiare plan, 

‘Sec Wad., 2136. - Labordc, Voyage dc la Sync, PI. 52, p. 1 10. 
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which seems to be the only one traceable in the ruins of this l)uilcling', would seem to 
indicate a difterent class of buildin^ from the temples of the Antonine period in this 



Column?) and tVayment of rear wall of hexa^tyle lemide at '?hehba. 


rerrion ■ but this I take to be a \'er\' late structure, and considering^ the fact that great 
latitude was gi\'en to the plans of Roman temples in the later periods, and in \ie\\ of 
the dignity of its portico and its commanding site, I think we may be justified in 
calling it a temple. Its details are meager: the columns of the pronaos were raised 
upon pedestals .75 m. high, with 
splay-faced moldings at the base 
and cap, upon which are set low 
plinths below well-molded bases, 
d'he cincture at the foot of each 
shaft has no proper apophyge, but 
a simple splay face. The shafts 
have no entasis and consist of si.\ 
or more drums. The capitals show 
more classic form. Tw(J of these, 
which have fallen, have been 
carried to the western cpiarter of 
the town, where, in late medic\ al 
or modern times, they were built 



CajiitaU of hc.\abt\lc leinjile al Shohba. buill into ouidc iiiodeni 

btructuio 
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into a crude structure (C on plan of citv) composed entirely of ancient materials, which 
still preserxes its original form, although its roof is wanting. The two capitals in 
([uestion, which are perfectly preserved, were set upon the tops of two low column 
drums, with which they form the central supports of a triple-arched entrance that 
extends across the entire front of the building. The form and character of these 
capitals may be seen in the phott)graph, which shows the greater part of the front of 
this crude structure. It will be seen that they are correcth', though somewhat crudely, 
mcxleled after the simplest form of Roman Corinthian capital, and are, in fact, got)d 
specimens of classic details, considering the quality of the stone in which they were 
caiwed. Ihich capital is cut from a single stone ; the projecting members are treated 
with freedom and sufficient accuracy of detail. It will be noticed, in the case of one, 
that the astragal, w hich is properl}' a portion of the shaft, is attached to the capital, as 
was common in Syria. 

piiiLTi‘Pi:io\. About one hundred meters west of the foregoing building, on the 
opposite side of the main ax enue and about fifty meters from it, on the crest of a rocky 

knoll, stands the structure which, from the evidence 
of its inscriptions, xxe shall call the Philippeion. In 
plan and de.sign it is a very simple structure, pre- 
serving an almost perfectly square cella, with xx alls 
unbroken, except by a broad and lofty portal on the 
north. The arrangement of the interior is symmetri- 
cal xx'ith regard to its rear and side xx alls, which are 
each provided xx ith three arched recesses [a, b, c ) — a 
broad arch betxveen txvo narroxv ones. The rear or 
south wall xx as made thicker than the others to accom- 
modate a staircase xvithin it, w hich is reached by an 
Fig. 132. Plan of Philippeion at shehba. opening in the southemmost recess on the east side. 
The xx alls of the exterior are extremely plain ; they are of concrete faced xx ith fine 
coursed masonry, and are reliex ed by angle pilasters xx ith Roman Ionic caps and bases. 
Above the line of the pilaster-caps, a narroxv band, like an architrave, is carried around 
the edifice ; it consists of a narrow and a broad fascia beloxv a cyma reversa. Above 
this, three courses of masonry are still to be seen in places, and the crude concrete, 
projecting ex en higher still, xx ould suggest a domical form of roof, or perhaps a simple 
x ault xx ith a pyramidal construction above it. The doorxvay is 3 m. broad and 5.50 m. 
high ; it is richl)' molded and surmounted by a frieze and cornice. The frame consists 
of txx o sets of fine moldings separated by a heavy broad torus perfectly plain. At 
either end of the lintel is a console xx hich carries the end of a heavy pulx inated mem- 
ber that might have been intended for carving in palm-tree or bay-leaf designs, like 
earlier examples that we hax e seen in the Hauran. Above this runs a broad frieze 
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carved with perpendicular grooves, and upon this is set a cornice composed ot a deep 
set of fine projecting moldings, and quite independent of the brackets. 1 his cornice is 
substituted for the 
crowning molding of 
the building, above 
the portal. On either 
side of the portal, at a 
little below half the 
height of the opening, 
is a simple right-lined 
bracket for a statue. 

These brackets bear 
inscriptions' which 
give the name of Ma- 
rinus, the father of the 
Emperor Philip. 

The interior was 
partly lined with a re- 
vetment of thin mar- 
ble slabs, the holes 
for the attachment of 
which are plainly \'is- 

ible in many portions of the walls, and the arched recesses were pro\-ided with large 
pediments of marble, which ma\’ ha\'e been supported by pilasters or engaged columns 
of marble. The debris of the interior shows, however, only the remains of pediments 
with raking cornices and dentil moldings. This structure is at present inhabited ; the 
portal has been A\'alled up, and a modern roof has been inserted at about half the height 
of the walls. It is difficult, for this reason, to determine the uses of the niches, but 
there can be little doubt that they were intended to hold statuary. Dr. Prentice found 
a number of fragments of inscriptions in or near the building which, when pieced 
together A\ ith those found here bv M. ^\’addington, read like the inscriptions that were 
placed below statues. One of these is a long inscription that may ha\x‘ occupied the 
space below one of the broader niches; others arc shorter and may have been placed 
l)elow the narrow niches. The three w ide niches may ha\ e contained groups oi seve- 
ral figures; but the side niches are too small to ha\e held more than a single statue or 
two at the most. I'his structure was identified by M. \\ addington as a temple built 
in honor of Marinus, the father of the Emperor Phili]), an identification which was 
based U])on the inscriptions on the statue brackets beside the main ])ortal. In \iew, 
how ever, of the inscriptions naming the two Philij)s and other members ot the imperial 

' Part 111 , insts, 396 aiul 397. ■' Part 111 , in-rC'', 39S-40o<?. 
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family, this building was perhaps erected in honor of the emperor and his immediate 
family, and it may thus be called the Philippeion. 


PALAcr:. Near the center of the citv, about two hundred meters west of “ il- 
Maka'id," at the crossing of the two principal streets, stands a large group of ruined 
buildings which, from its extent and complexitv, may have been a palace. The main 
street running east and west passes under the group of buildings by a broad \ aulted 



passage (.A). I'he buildings on the south side of this passage consist of a large and 
w ell-preser\ ed building (H) like a huge exedra, facing the east, separated from the pas- 
sage bv a suite of rooms now reduced to a single storv. (dn the north side of the 
\ aulted passage is a number of apartments, for the most ]>art in ruins, but preserving, 
in a few cases, a lower story, arched and roofed w ith slabs, which now pia)\’ides habi- 
tation for scA'cral families, d'hese rooms seem to ha\’e been built about a large paved 
court (C) which communicated w ith the great exedra bv means of a second passage 
(D), arched and roofed with slal)s, w hich intersected the other passagewav, passing 
between the compartments on either side, and opening into a room in the northwest 
angle of the exedra. 

d'he exedra- like building is a tall structure, 30 m. wide and 20 m. deep, forming 
roughly a semicircle w ithin, and being irregularl)- (piadrangular without. The trian- 
gular spaces in the angles w ere devoted to rooms (If, U). In the middle of the broad 
recess is a deep semicircular apse 6.75 m. w ide, provided w ith a semi-dome, d'he 
opening of the apse is only 5.75 m. wide, being made narrower than the apse itself by 
two projecting pilaster buttresses w hich sup])orted the arch. On either side of the 
apse is a flat sjjace 3 m. wide, with a tall semicircular niche 1.45 m. in width, d'he 
wall on either hand then breaks forward at an obtuse angle for a space of 6.35 m., and 
is occupied by a tall rectangular o]>ening 2 m. wide, surmounted b\- a relie\ing-arch. 
On either side of this w all space is another flat w all 2.80 m. A\ ide, parallel to the flat 
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walls on either side of the apse, and, like them, furnished M’ith tall semicircular niches. 
At this point, on either hand, two thick parallel walls are broup;ht forward at right 
angles to the face of the apse, to form the wings of the structure. These walls measure 
10 m. (m the interior and 1. 15 m. in thickness; they ha\e four rectangular niches each, 
two in either story, and their ends are treated like pilasters, having deep moldings at 
the line of the second story. I'he e.\teri(jr of these w alls, w hich are perfectly s\’mmet- 
rical on the interior, is cpiite irregular; the north wall adjoining the palace is straight, 
but that corresponding to it on the scaith, at the end of the wing, is carried back at an 
angle, and the line of the rear wall is broken by four right angles which have no 
apparent relation to the interior plan. The chambers (IL. T) on cither side of the apse 
are very irregular in shape, 'khe w hole structure is well built of rubble faced with 
large quadrated blocks of basalt w ith a highlv finished surface. The semi-dome was 
of concrete, the rough surface cT which was probably covered with plaster and painted. 
Moldings are rare, and those in ex idence are of simple right-lined profile. 

d'he purpose of this great edifice is difficult to determine: the entire space between 
the wings is filled with modern dwellings, which render it impossible to examine the 
lower portions of the building. It was spacious and pretentious, and its niches were 
undoubtedly once filled with statuaiw ; there are deep incisions cut here and there over 
the surface of the walls, w here various forms of sculptured decoration may have been 
attached. Its form and openness suggest that it might hax'c been a sort of chateau d'caii, 
like that in Rome w here the trophies of Marius were displayed, and, indeed, it has been 
mentioned by trax'cders as a nymphteum ; but there is no ex idence of xx ater-conduits 
in the xx alls, and, moreox'er, the Icwel of the aqueduct xx hich brought xx ater to the city 
is far beloxx' the lex'el of this edifice. It xxould seem as if this might hax’e been a 
great open-air state apartment, connected xrith the palace by a cryptoporticus, xx here 
state ceremonials xx'cre held, and xx here, perhaps, the Arab emperor sat upon his throne. 
On the other hand, xx e find among the ruined buildings of the llauran a curious form 
of open shrine xx hich M. de \’ogue calls bv the name of katybe. These, so far as they 
hax'c been m)ted, are rather small buildings, but their general plan and disposition are 
not unlike those of this great structure. A large central open chamber, domed or 
semi-doincd, xx ith numerous niches for statues, and chambers on either side of the 
central apartment, were the important features of these shrines. All of these appear in 
the monument at Shehba, but on a far greater scale. In the absence of a temple 
among these ruins xxdiich xxould correspond in dimensions and in dignity to the size and 
importance of the city i)f Ififilippopolis, 1 think it xxould not be too rash to assume that 
this building, the most cons])icuous in the ruins, mav ha\e been the principal religious 
edifice of the citx', a late dexclopment of sanctuary building, popular in this region, 
though rare in other parts of the Roman xxorld, if xx e mav judge bx’ the remains. 

I he \ arious compartments i.>f the palace proper, so far as they hax c been preserx ed, 
present a high type of the kind of construction which xxas most common in the 
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I lauran. T hc)’ are of varying dimensions, but all are of oblong shape and spanned 
by two arches carrying large slabs. 'I'he cutting and dressing of the stonework are 
of a high order, especially on the interior, where the compartments are best preserved. 
Moldings of right-lined profile appear in the caps of piers and pilasters, and often abo\ e 
doorways. 1 he cryptoporticus is an excellent specimen of vaulting in cut stone 
weighted with rubble. I he j)assageway is 4.80 m. wide ; along its walls on either side 
are grooves and projections which were, in all probability, connected with apparatus for 
closing the passage by means of doors or gates. 


i!.\Tiis. 1 he ruined jjublic baths at Shehba are among the largest buildings of 
antiquity preserved in the Ilauran. W e saw no other ruins in this region that could 



Fig. 134. Plan of public baths at Shehba. 


be identified w ith buildings of this purpose. Their plan, the methods of construction 
applied in them, and their architectural adornment are Roman of the kind that is found 
in Italy. I he)- are, one might say, the most typically Roman ruins in the Ilauran. 
I hese baths are situated in the southeast section of the town, about eighty meters 
from the a^■enue that runs east and west, and twenty-five meters frtjin that which 
intersects it. I w o thirds of the building are preserved up to the springing of the 
\aults, one chamber in the northwest angle retaining its vault intact, and other com- 
partments preserving sections of their vaults or domes; the remainder of the buildim>- 
may be traced only in foundation walls. The ground plan may be divided longitudi- 
nally into twcj sections connected only b\' three small doorwav s ; the southern section 
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is shorter than the other, but it is set upon the same axis. It is divided into three 
preat compartments (A, lb and C on plan) of very nearly equal dimensions, — about 
18 m. • II m., — separated by walls over 3 m. thick, and opening into one 
another through liroad arches 4.65 m. wide. The end walls of this section are of 
equal thickness w ith the partition walls and had similar broad arches opening out of 
doors. Idle outer ends of these heavy transverse walls, to a distance of 3.80 m. from 
the south wall of the baths, are reinforced to a thickness of 4.65 m. to accommodate 
staircases within them. 'Fhese staircases turn in ripht anjqles about a central stile, 
and lead to the roofs and upper portions of the structure, d'he stair in the western 
wall was reached b)' an outside doorwav on the west; the intermediate stairs were 



Interior of gieai hall [A} of bath> at Shehba. from the ^outh. 


reached bv outside doorwavs in the south wall. The interior w alls ol the western- 
most of these preat comjjartments ha\ e large semicircular niches on the east side 
adjoining the great arch w hich opens into the next comjiartment ; and the w all surface 
all around is broken b\' deep perjtendicular gia)o\ es, twa> to four meters apart, ^\ hich, 
in all probabilitv, contained water-pipes, d'he \ ault of this compartment w as a barrel 
\'ault of concrete, of rather ])t)inted section. Large portions of the sides and ends of 
this \ ault are still in place, but the to|)s hax e fallen in. d'he ])lan and the foundation 
walls of the two remaining compartments of this section are exacth’ similar to those of 
the ])reser\ed compartment, and their superstructures are undoubtetlly to l)e restored 
accoriling to the abo\ e descriptiou, though it is highlv probable that the easternmost 
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comj)artnient (L ) was nc\ cr completed. The northern section of the baths is divided 
into a number oI smaller compartments, svmmetricallv disposed. In the middle are 
three compartments — two circular rooms (1), D) 9 m. in diameter, with walls not tan- 
P'ent, opening; by small doorways into the compartments of the southern section, and 
joined on the north by an oblonp; compartment (H) 7 \ 23 m., with semicircular ends, 
d'he ends of this section have each three rooms similarly disposed — a transverse com- 
partment (b) of irregular shape, owinp- to the fact that one ^\■all is made up of the con- 
\ e.\ walls of the circular and apsidal rooms in the middle of the section, and two rooms 
(( i and H) 15 ■ 9 m. and 13 x 7 m. square, respecti\ el\'. The main entrance to the 
baths, judging- frcmi the ruins, would seem to have been the great arched opening (tr) 
in the west end of the southern section, though there is a small doorway {g) below 
a large arched window in the south wall of the southwestern compartment of the north- 
ern section. The only apparent connection between the two sections was made by 
small d(X)rwa)'s (T, </, (/) leading from the large compartments on the south to the cir- 
cular rooms in the northern section. There are doorways {e, c) connecting the circular 
rooms with the oblong room on the north, and a broad arched window in the west side 
of the western circular room ; but there ^\■ere no doorways connecting the middle rooms 
of the northern section with the ends, unless these were placed in the curves of the 

semicircular ends of 
the oblong compart- 
ment, where the walls 
are now to be traced 
only in foundations. 

The ruined condi- 
tion of most of the 
c.xterior walls, and the 
fallen vaults which 
ha\-e filled up much of 
the interior, render a 
study of the interior 
disposition (T these 
baths a rather difficult 
task. There is an am- 
ple number of rooms 
for duplicate suites of 
the usual divisicjns of 
the Roman bath, — 
caldarium, tepidarium, and frigidarium, — Iwit it ih not easy to determine, from the 
present state of the ruin, which ot the e.xisting compartments correspejnds to each of 
those di\isions. 1 he circular form was common for the caldarium of Roman baths, 



Inio'iur ol' (.aldariuin ([)) in b.itio ,\t shchbJi, tnjin the east. 
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and Ave may begin with the two circular rooms (D, D) here, considering them as hot 
baths. The great east and west compartments (A and C) of the southern section may 
then be taken for the main halls of entrance, adorned uith statues in capacious niches. 
A patron of the bath entering one of these halls, or vestiaria, might pass to one of the 



Interior of compartment G in bathb at Sliehba. from the ea^t. 


circular caldaria, and thence to the oblong room (E) which ma_\' ha\ c served as the 
tepidarium. Then, if there were a passage between the caldaria, leading from the 
oblong chamber (H) to the middle compartment (B) in the southern section, this great 
compartment, whose floor seems to ha\ e been on a le\ el much lower than that of its 
companitms, might be looked upon as the cold sw imming-bath or frigidarium, from 
which the bather could return to the main hall, bv w hich he entered the bath. But if 
there be any doorways bet\\'een the circular rooms and the compartment (B)), they ha\ e 
been buried in the debris, which may easily have been the case. It is worthy of notice 
that both of the circular chambers are connected w ith the central hall on the south, so 
that the tepid bath might have been omitted, as was often the case in Roman baths. It 
will be seen in the photograph that the w alls of the w estern hall are pro\ ided e\ ith 
grooves for water-pipes like the rest of the building; but these may ha\e been used 
to conduct water to fountains or fresh-water basins, which would ha\ e been in place 
in the main hall of entrance as well as in any other portion of the baths. The rooms 
(I', (1, and II) at either end of the northern section, all three of which are preseiwed 
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at the western end, bein^' cut off fn^ni direct connection w ith the other portions of the 
bath, and entered b\' a small independent doorway hac'e been reserved as 

baths for the women. It w ould be difficult, however, to designate the different dix isions 
of the bath x\ ith any dcpree of definiteness without some excax ations. I he mam hall 
of entrance to this portion seems to be that with an entrance to the south (G). 1 his hall 



Public batli-' at Slichba. from the northeast; picr-i of niiuediut at the left. 


opens into the compartment (M) to the north of it by a snifill doorwax’ (//), and this com- 
partment itself opens upon the irregular transverse compartment (1^ 'a' (/)• 
It is impossible to determine in what manner the irrei^ularly shaped compartment was 
disposed, d'he two rectangular rooms in this portion of the bath were coxxred with 
barrel xaults of concrete, each with a larpe arched window in its lunette to the xxest. 
The sprinpinp' of these \ aults was much stilted. 'I'he vault of the northwestern room 
is perfectlv preserx ed. 

As a monument of Roman construction the baths at Shehba are une.xcelled in the 
Ilauran ; far superior, in fact, to the ^I'cat baths of t aracalla or of Diocletian in Rome, 
with their crude brickxxork, their excess of mortar, and their uncx en xxall surfaces. 
Fhe xvalls are ([uite massix e, the usual thicknews beinp' 1.20 m. The core of the walls 
is composed of lar;ye unexen pieces of stone laid carefullv in mortar, and faced xvith 
(juadrated blocks in exwn courses, d he exterior hnish is smooth and ewen, and the 
interior surface is xx ell finished, although it x\ as to be concealed. Idle x aults are built 
of a concrete composed of small broken stones and pood cement, d hew are much 
liphter in construction than the other jiarts of the buildinp. 

ddie exterior of this buildinp '^eems to have been extremeix’ jilain, thoupli it mav 
have boasted an applied decoration of columns and architraxes that liax e disappeared; 
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but the interior walls were resplendent with a linin;j;' of marble and ( )riental alabaster. 
As may be seen in the accompan\'inp; photographs, the interior surface of these w alls 
is pierced with hundreds of small holes rej^ularly dis])()sed, w hich \\ ere orip'inally fitted 
with clamps that held the marble slabs of the revetment in place. Small trapments of 
rich marbles two centimeters thick were found in abundance in the debris alonp the 
walls. Alabaster seems to have been la\-ishlv used, but this, being' highl}' perishable, 
has crumbled into small bits, one of which, ten centimeters square, when polished, was 
found to be of great beautx’. 

I he waulted ceilings and the upper portions of the niches were plastered and orna- 
mented with plaster moldings in geometrical patterns and brighth' painted, \umer- 
ous patches of this painted decoration are still to be seen on the more protected 
portions of the \ aulting. 

In the reentrant angle of the Avail between the Avesternmost compartment of the 
southern section of the bath and the room which projects bevond it on the nortliAvest 
is a rectangular opening in the Avail, Asdiich fijrms a passage running diagonally from 
the angle on the exterior to the surface of the Avail Avithin. d'his passage is 
2 m. or more above the present IcawI (jf the bath, Avhich is much filled u}). It is about 
1.25 m. high and .60 m. wide, and is lined Avith a coating of plaster, d'his, I belie\ e, 
is a part of the main water-conduit w hich connected the bath Avith the reser\a)ir near 
b}'. On the south wall of the irregularly shaped compartment, on a Icwcl with the 
bottom of this conduit, one ma}’ see a }.)rojecting course of stone which maA' ha\ e been 
part of the conduit, as it was carried farther into the building. 

In the angle at the southA\'est, between the tAvo sections of the baths, is a detached 

O 
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reservoir, 13.50 m. long b\' 6.30 m. wide. It is much ruined, but seems to have been 
built much like those to be seen in the Roman Campagna. It stands between the 
castellum at the end of the great aqueduct and the baths, and was undoubtedly sup- 
plied with water bv a tap from the acjueduct itself. The castellum has been com- 
pletely demolished but for an angle tower which preserves one end of the last arch ot 
the aqueduct, and contains a stairway which is entered by a small doorway on the 
north side ; but enough remains of the acpieduct to give us an adecpiate idea of this 
monument, which must have been one of the most important works of engineering in 
the province. Si.x consecutive piers are ].)reserved, beginning at the east side of the 
castellum tower and extending along the south wall of the bath, only sixteen meters 
from it. Onlv one arch, a narrow one between the castellum and the first pier, is in 
place ; but all of the piers ha\ e the springing of the arches and the spandrels still 
above them. The first four piers are symmetrical, measuring 2.36 m. to 2.48 m. along 
the axis of the acpieduct and 2.87 m. across it. The span of the arches averaged 
6.20 m. The arched portion of the structure above the jfiers is 1.73 m. wide. The 
fifth pier marks an angle in the course of the aqueduct and is much larger ; it is a 
sort of double pier, ha\ ing six faces to accommodate the obtuse angle of the aqueduct. 
The sixth pier is like the first four, d'he construction of this aqueduct is a model of 
ancient masonr}' of the best t\ pe. The core is solidly constructed of large irregular 
blocks of basalt laid firml)' in mortar; the facing is of large quadrated blocks with 
rough outer faces and drafted edges. It is impossible to obtain any data for the 
restoration of the specus from the existing remains. 

The acpieduct was carried several miles toward the southeast, to a reservoir among 
the hills. Its line may be traced in ruins for a longdistance from the city. A group 
of four jfiers and twcj arches is still standing in the southeast quarter of the town. 
The measurements of these are quite irregular ; one of the arches is higher than the 
other, and the pier between them is \ ery w ide, the thickness of its construction being 
relie\'ed by an arched opening which runs through it at right angles to the axis of the 
aqueduct. The construction at this point, though still of a good quality, would indi- 
cate that the workmanship was poorer at a distance from the city than near its center. 

THEA I HR. I he theater is situated immediately to the south of the Philippeion. 
It faces the south and is an excellent exainjile of the built theater of the Romans as 
opposed to the excavated theater of the Greeks. It is well preserved except in its 
higher portions; but the fact that it is occupied bv the houses of no less than three 
nati\’e families, who stable their flocks anti cattle in its vaulted jiassages, renders a 
complete study of the structure somewhat difficult. It will be seen by the plan gi\x‘n 
herewith that a restoration may be secured by careful measurements. By this means 
all the details may be determined with the exception of the exact dejith of the orchestra 
and the method by which the up].»er tiers of seats were reached, d'he former, how - 
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ever, may be approximately estimated from the height of the lower passages, which is 
known, and by the relative position of the stage and seating-space. 



Interior of theater at Shehba, from the southeast. 


The stage buildings are completely preserved and reproduce, in certain features, 
the plan of the Odeion of Regilla, built in Athens less than one hundred years earlier. 
The front wall of the stage building is broken by three portals which opened upon the 
stage. A staircase, winding up at right angles, occupies a square tower at either 
enci of this wall ; the towers form the wings of the stage. 1 he long, narrow com- 
partment of the stage building has three openings in its outer or south wall — one in 
the center and one at either 
end. A broad passage is 
carried through the theater 
directly in front of the stage 
line, dividing the stage build- 
in cr from the auditorium, and 

o 

passing under a vaulted struc- 
ture below the higher seats 
which joined the stage build- 
ings on either side. 

'Fhe auditc'irium is built 
upon two stories of curved, 
vaulted jKihsages, c(mcentric 
with the semicircle t)f the 
seats, d'he lower of thoc- 
passages is carried becond 


a*'-.. 



Plan below Duizoina "" Plun abovcDiazoma 

l-'iy. 135. Plan of tlicato al Shehba. 
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the towers on either hide of the sta_ce and opens into the stage building. These 
passages are intersected at intervals bv vaulted passages radiating from the orches- 
tra, which render the substructure of the seats cjuite light and open, ddie vaults are 
all of cut stone weighted with rubble, and the intersections ot the e aults ol the curved 
passages with the radiating x'aults f(.)rm true cross-\ aults — the onlv cross-vaults that 
we saw in the Hauran. 'Fhe U})per and lower tiers of seats are separated by a broad 
aisle, or diazoma, on the le\ el of the upper passage, with a high side wall to give 
head room to the passage within. This aisle is connected with the orchestra by three 
flights of steps, one in the center, and one on either side near the end of the semicircle 
of the seats. At the ends of the diazoma there seem to have been broad open spaces 
approached by the stairs in the stage wings In the rear of the theater the ground 

slopes upward to the level of the 
upper passage, and seven arched 
e.xits open from the passage, 
those at the sides being reached 
b\’ steps, while the lower pas- 
. . , sage opened onlv at its ends 

Tig. 136. theater at SbchbA, tion through parodoi. c. 1 

into the stage building and 
through the arched parodoi. The seats are built ipjon Roman plan, having no de- 
pression behind each seat for the feet of the ].)ersons sitting in the tier above; they 
are (|uite level and are .70 m. deep. The front edge of each bench is slightly cut 
under and molded, d'he steps are cut in blocks equal in height to the seats, two 
steps in each block. The stage was two meters deep; but it is imjjossible to deter- 
mine its height fremt the present state of the ruins. The wall at the back of the stage 



was ])ro\ ided with a semicircular niche on 
either side of the central portal and a rec- 
tangular niche at either end of the wall ; the 
wings were plain. 

d he exposed portions of the stonew ork 
were cweiwwhere highl\' finished, d he w all 
at the back of the stage is laid up in small 



cjuadrated blocks in regular courses, but not highlv finished, from w hich we may con- 
clude that it was concealed from \ iew. It was apparentl)’ not cocered b\’ a re\et- 
meiit of marble, like the walls of the Philippeion and those of the baths, for there are 
no holes for clamps. It w as in all probability plastered and painted, since the stage is 
scarcely deep enough to have aflorded room for a complete facing of columns and 
architraews of marble. Moldings were used at the overhang (jf the seats, at the base 
and top of the wall of the diazoma, and at the imposts and upon the arches at the 
ends of the parodoi; these moldings, though slender, are all of good j)roflle and 
highl}' finished. 
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COLONNADES. The two broad paved avenues \\hich crossed the city at rij^ht 
angles to each other, dividing it into twf) large and two smaller sections, were pro- 
vided, as we ha\ e seen, with continuous colonnades like those of balmyra, Apamea, 
and Gerasa. These imposing structures have all fallen down, if they were not pur- 
posely destroyed. It is not possible, at any point in the ruins as they lie, to obtain 
data for the dimensions of these colonnades. I could find no bases in situ, so that I 
am unable to state how far apart the r(^w s of columns on either side of the a\ enue 
were; but the a\'enues themsehes seem to have been about nine or ten meters wide, 
and this measurement ^\■ould gi\ e the approximate distance between the colonnades. 
It is ecjually impossible to determine the exact height of the columns and the w idth 
of their intercolumniations ; their architraves have almost completelv disa})peared. but 
there are abundant remains of bases, drums, and capitals, from w hich we may know 
that the order of the colonnades was a somewhat debased form of Ionic. The bases 
were well turned and of simple Attic profile; the shafts were plain, and the capitals, 
a number of w hich are shown in the plujtograph on page 379, are of late Roman 
Ionic type rather crudely executed. I'hc photograph shows the face of one, the side 
of another, and a corner capital at the top of a column at the back of the picture. 


TETR.VPYLON. At the p(.)int \\'here the two avenues intersected were four large 
]jedestals. three of wdiich are still in situ. They are called I)y the natives of to-day 
“ il-Maka‘id,” the place of meeting, or, literally, “ the sitting-places." These ped- 
estals, at the important monumental center of the citv, are similar in many respects 
to those which are found at the intersections of the colonnades :)t Palmyra, and others 
are known at Gerasa. All of these are conjectured to ha\ e been \ aulted tetrap\’lons 
at the crossing of the thoroughfares. The pedestals at Shehba are 5.60 m. square, 
7.65 m. apart, and about 4 m. high. Pach consists of a base, a die, and a cap; the 
moldings are all simple splay faces. (.)f the superstructure we can say nothing, since 
all traces of it have disappeared. 


(LV'ri:s. The cit\' gates are fine specimens of monumental architecture in \erv 
sim})le style. Gf these there were six — four triple-arched portals at the ends of the 
principal a\ enues and two single-arched gates at the ends of the second trans\ erse 
avenue. The principal east gate is [)artly preserc ed ; of the corres[)onding gate at 
the west, onlv a few fragments remain. 

The triple gatewac' at the south end of 
the main a\'enue running north and 
south is well preserved. Of the single- 
arched ])ortals, that in the south ^\ all is 
still in situ; the other is onh' partl\' preseiwed. Idle four triple-arched gates were 
essentially alike in plan and superstructure ; a plan ol the great south gate given 



Plan of uTcat south "ate at Shehba. 
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herewith will suffice to illustrate all. They are very plain on the interior, only present- 
ing three openings in the wall, a broad opening 4.60 m. wide between two narrow side 



Last gate at Sliehba, from the east. 

portals 2.80 ni. wide. On the exterior all are embellished \\ ith pilasters and engaged 
columns. On either side is a salient octagonal redoubt, and between the portals are 
two projecting buttresses, each adorned with an engaged column. The piers between 
the portals and the buttresses which join the wall on either side are massively con- 
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structed of rubble faced with well-finished ashler. 'Fhe portals themseh es are passage- 
ways, \’aulted with cut stone weighted above with concrete. I'he outer openings were 
made rectangular in form by a long lintel set beneath the arch of the \ ault and sup- 
ported on either side by pilasters. The ornament, w hich is seen only in the base of 
an engaged column and the pilaster-caps of the east gate, is meager, and suggesti\ e 
of the fourth-century work of the north country. The pilaster-caps are of the uncut 
Corinthian order and closely resemble those of the temple tomb at Kuweha (see photo- 


graph on page 1 13). 

The single-arched gates are represented by that in 
the south wall, below the spur of rock that rises in 
the southwestern quarter of the town. Here the city 
wall is strengthened b\- a redoubt on the inside, on 
either side of the portal, w hich is 3.40 m. wide, with 
a vaulted passageway and with pilasters on its outer 
face, which carry a lintel. 



Fig. 139. Plan of small south gate at 
Shehba. 


OTHER Ruixs. There are other ruined buildings in different quarters of the citv, but 
most of them are too much dilapidated to offer subjects for study. One of the better- 
preserved examples (A in plan of the city) stands about 20 m. north of the east-and- 
west avenue and 250 m, westward from the east gate. It was not a very extensive 
building; but the walls are well built, very heavy, and faced with good ashler within 
and without. At the western end of the ruin is a room which preserves one half of an 
octagon, with an open arch in the side toward the west. It is not possible to tell 
whether the opposite end of the room completed the octagon, because the walls of 
that part are much ruined. The construction at this point was exceedingh’ heav\', as 
if to support some great weight. In one of the masses of masonry is a large piece 
of earthenware pipe, 30 cm. in diameter, in a perpendicular position as if to convey 
a large amount of water. The other rooms are very irregular in plan and quite 
small. The wall surface in this building show s clamp-holes for a marble rewetment. 

Almost directlv opposite the hexastyle temple, incorporated with modern build- 
ings, arc the ruins of an ancient structure of considerable extent (H in plan of the 
city). A large portal with good jamb imjldings spans a narrow allev between two 
modern houses, and the ^valls on either side of it are preserved to the height of about 
4.50 m. A right-lined bracket for a statue is to be seen in this wall on the east side 
of the ])ortal, inside of one ot the houses; this bracket bears an inscription.’ W ithin 
the portal, in a courtyard, the lower pcjrtions of several columns are still in situ, 
d'hese ma_\' ha\ e belonged to the western colonnade of the building, which was per- 
haps of peripteral plan. I'he surrounding houses are built largely of ancient fragments. 

At the other extremitv of the town, in the northwest angle, is a great collection of 
buildings in complete ruins. One of these (I) in plan of the cit\), situated about 

' Pan HI. 4^ l(^ 
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lOO ni. from the west wall and 400 m. from the west gate, is a massi\'e structure, 12 m. 
X 20 m , which presents the peculiar feature of ha\ ing' two steeply inclined walls, one 
at the side and one at the end. so that from its southwestern angle it has the ap])ear- 
ance of a truncated pyramid. 'I'he other walls are quite perpendicular. The whole 
structure is built of rough stones laid in courses without mortar, like the walls ot 
the city. 

Near the above building, fifteen meters to the north, are the ruins of a circular struc- 
ture. The (July jjortion in situ is a circular wall of large, well-finished stones which 
forms a foundation about three meters in diameter. (_)n all sides of this lie small col- 
umns, rich capitals, fine ornamental details, and some good bits of figure sculpture in 
relief and in round, d'hese fragments show that the building was one of richness and 
beauty of detail, finer, in fact, than the better-preserved monuments of ancient 
Philippopolis. 

Kalybe. In describing the great exedra connected with the palace at Shehba, I 
ha\ e used the word kalybe to denote a kind of building which may be represented in 
this structure. The w ord was applied l)v M. de X’oglie to a class of buildings not 
uncommon in the llauran, and is a simple transliteration of the Greek which 

is used in an inscription referring to one of these buildings, as is explained by M. de 
X’ogtie in “ La Syrie Centrale," text, pages 41-43. I can do no better than to appl)' 
the same name to the small number of edifices of this type that I have to describe. 


Shakka. k.\lviie.’ d'he first of these, which is situated at Shakka, was described 
b\' XI. de X’ogiie. It is now in a very dilapidated condition, preserving less than 
.V half the original structure. The plan in the plate quoted 

|l I abo\ e shows a square central building with a broad arched 

il 1 opening in the front <)r ^ __ 

"ll w all, erpial in height with ji ^ 

|j Ij the arch, and hax ing an ^ , ■ 

-"iAi] upper and a lower niche i ‘ ’ WT' | 

I on either side. --“-1 ' .i— f A - T - j 


T-- r , ' Cl 1 1 - |)as^ages 

I'lg. 140. Flan of kai\ be at Sliakka. ‘ ^ 

betwc'en the 

stjuare chamber and the upper niches. 
I his structure was built upon an arched 
basement, w hich extended out beneath a 
platform in front of the building, d'he 



141. Sc( tion .\P.. kal\ be at Shakka. 


‘ I.a S\ tie Centrale, FI. C. 


roni I, a S\rie Centrale. FI. G. 
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niches in the fayade are of equal dimensions on both sides, ab(^\'c and below. They 
are very brejad, shallow, rather low, and rectano-ular in plan. ( hi either side of the space 
occupied by the niches arc ripdit- 
lined brackets for statues. The 
meat central arch, the arches of 
the upper niches, the pilaster-caps 
that support the arches, the main 
cornice above all, and the brackets 
for statues are all provided with 
moldings of simple profile, sug- 
gestive of third-centurv work. 

The bases of the pilasters of the 
principal arch ha\’c plain splav- 
faced moldings. The square 
chamber, w hich formed the most 
important portion of this building, 
was covered by a dome of mason- 
ry, w hich was applied to the sc[uare 
plan by means of slalis which were 
laid across the angles — the earli- 
est and simplest method of soh ing this problem of the dome, and one which served 
admirably for structures of small compass. In plan and in details this building is essen- 
tially like the kalybe " at k'mm iz-Zetun, published by M. de X’ogtie, which is dated 
by an inscription in honor of the Hmperor Probus in the \ ear 282 .\.D. The kalybe 
at Shakka is probably to be assigned to the same epoch. 



West wint; ot kalvbe at Shakka. 
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Plan of kaltbe at il-Haivat. 


Il-Haiyat, k.mwuk. Another building of the same class as the abo\-e, although 
of somewhat different plan, is to be found near il-llaiyat, a small town in the northern 

end of the Djebel Ilauran. It is a long, two-story struc- 
ture, in an excellent state of preservation. It faces north, 
like the kal\ be at Shakka, and its longer axis runs east 
and w est. d'he plan is divided into three nearh' ecpial 
compartments; the central compartment opens upon the 
e bv a broad high arch, w hich extends to the top of the building. The compart- 
ments on either side are inclosed and di\ ided into two stories, d he hnwr chambers 
have each a dtxirwav and the upper chambers a w indow each upon the facade. The 
side and rear w alls are unbroken. Single transverse arches span the side chambers, 
and a staircase in the thickness of the wall between the central and w estern compart- 
ments leads to the upper stor\’. d'he original tloor of the central compartment was 
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hij^'hcr by over a meter than the level of the lower rooms on either side of it. and a 
corbel course was carried around the wall to support this floor, which was approached 
in front by a broad flight of stej)s. I'he walls of the building are constructed on the 
outside of carefullv dressed blocks of basalt, with rouyh outer faces and drafted 
edges, and of fine, smooth ashler within. 

The design and (Ornament of the fa(;atlc are extremely simple. The entire front wall 
of the central chamber, beside the pilasters and above the arch, is given a smooth finish 
to contrast with the rusticated work of the rest of the wall, d'he jambs and lintels of 
the side portals are also smooth and unmolded. The window s of the upper-story 
chambers arc pro\ ided with deep moldings upon their lintels and jambs, which are 

stopj)ed upon a molded sill. The pilasters w hich sup- 
port the great arch ha\ e deeply molded caps, but simple 
right-lined base moldings. The moldings of the arch 
itself consist of two broad fascim below a cymatium 
with reeds and fillets ; these break out like architraves 
above the })ilasters. At the springing of the arch, and 
above its crown, are the stumps of small carved figures 
which protruded like gargoyles from the wall ; these, 
from the fragments of drapery which remain, seem 
The principal ornament of the fa(;ade, however, is a 
large arched niche high up on the right side of the great arch. It is of semicircular 
secti(jn ; the bottom of the niche is bracketed out, anti within the niche itself is a 
l.)road rectangular pedestal. That this niche and other parts of the building were 
adorned with sculptures is ewident from the quantity of statuary which lies in frag- 
ments about the ruin ; heads, busts, torsos, and whole bodies of statues are to be 
found in front of the building, many of them of excellent style, considering the char- 
acter of the material in which they were executed (see Chapter XI\', page 418). 

Harran il-‘Awamid. Tiwii’LK. 'I'herc are two buildings which, though they are 
not geographical!}' within the limits of the Djebel Ilauran, are so near its northern 
border that, for purposes of description, we may include them in this district, d'hey 
are, moreover, built of the same black basalt w hich is the chief buildim/ material of 
the Hauran, and are, for this reason, structurally and artistically closely allied to the 
buildings of that region, and an inscription of the Emperor Philip upcm one of them 
brings it at least within the scope of this chapter. These are the temples of llarran 
il-‘Awamid and Diner. 

The former monument is situated in the center of a modern \illage of mud huts, in 
the midst of the great jjlain that lies betw een the northern end of the Djebel Hauran 
and the region \\ est of Damascus. 'I'he tow n has taken its name — “ Harran of the 
Columns" — from the three shafts of basalt which rise from the cluster of modern 



Fig 143. Restoration of fai^adt.' of kalybe 
at il-Hniyat. 

to ha\'e been fl} ing \ ictories. 
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dwellincrs- The fact that these mud 
houses are incorporated with the ruins on 
all sides makes it very difficult to study 
the ruin ; in fact, no idea of the extent 
or plan of the building could be obtained 
without clearincf away numbers of the 
houses. But the bases of the columns 
themselves being on a level with the 
roofs of the houses would seem to prove 
that the temple, if such it was, stood upon 
a high podium. The columns are appar- 
ently those of the northw'estern angle of 
the building, — the corner column and 
one adjoining it on either flank, — which 
indicates that the temple \\ as of perip- 
teral plan ; but the direction of the major 
axis cannot be determined now. The 
intercolumniation on the east is a little 
wider than the other. The columns 
themselves are finely executed in the 
black basalt, and are of the R(.)man Ionic 
order, with plain shafts showing consid- 
erable entasis, and having well-turned 
bases and beautifull}’ car\’ed capitals. Columm at Harmn il--Auamid, Hum ihe nonhwea. 

The town abounds in fragments of architectural ornament of high order ; these con- 
sist chiefly of sections of frieze in rich foliate designs well executed. The rinceaux 
of the friezes are of somewhat different pattern from those found in the architecture 
of the Djebel Hauran. The designs are all based upon the acanthus, but are rather 
more boldly drawn and are \\ rought in more massive style, a little coarser, perhaps, 

than that of most of the e.xamples already 
described. The great attenuation of the 
shafts, and the j)eculiar treatment of the 
Ionic order, give e\ idence of a compara- 
tively late date. I'his form of Ionic was 
largely used farther south in the colon- 
nades of Philippopolis, which are uiKpies- 
tionablv to be assigned to the reign of 
Philip the Arab. It is therefore cpiite 
probable that the temple of Ilarran il- 
I'ragmcnt ol cl I’nevc at Harran il-’.\waiiiid. AWiUllid belongs to the saiue period. 
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Dmer. 245 a.d. The other 

nionuiTient to be mentioned in this con- 
nection is at Dmer, a lai'Lte modern village 
which has been ideiitihed with the an- 
cient Adnrcdera. Here was found the 
lamous Xabatman inscription discovered 
b\- Dr. Moritz and published bv Professor 
Sachau and others.^ Dmer is situated a 
little to the north of llarran il-'Awamid, 
in the plain to the east of Damascus, 
and consists of an extensive collection of 
mud-built houses grouped about the massive ruins (d' a temple-like structure in black 
basalt. T he flat roofs of the houses shine wdiite under the brilliant sunlight and 

o 

throw the black mass of the ancient building into bold contrast. These house.s 
surround the temple completely and abut its walls on three sides; a narrow street 
passes along the east wall, so that the monument may be photographed only from the 
roofs of the houses, and the lower half of it is thus hidden from view. The buildin*'' 
is preserved intact but for its roof Above the cornice of the side walls and the 




Wc^t wall of iL-mplc at Dmer. 


pediment of the ends may be seen the parapet and creiiLlated battlements that were 
added in the middle ages, w hen the edifice w as fortified by the Arabs. 

The plan, which preserves the general outlines and proportions of a classic temple, 

(lifters from the usual arrangement of temples in having a great portal at either end 

north and south, — an undimdled cella, and tower-like structures in all fourcT its angles 
1 he portals at either end consist each of an arch, 5.50 m. broad, which opens u])on a 

^Slc C’()r[>iw liistr. Sluui,, 11, iGi, 


% 
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vestibule of the same w idth and 2.20 m. deep. At the back of each vestibule is a tall 
rectangular doorwaxs 3.30 m. wide, with a heavv lintel relieved b}’ an arch almost as 
high as the arch of the vestibule. In the s([uare tower of the 
southwest angle is a staircase which winds up. in right angles, 
to a chamber abow the \ estibule. This staircase is entered b\' 
a doorwav in the \ estibule. d he chambers in the other angles 
are enteretl from the main compartment, that opposite the stair- 
case b\' a small doorwa\', those at the north end b\' broad 
openings extending to the top of the ^\■alls. 

(Jn the exteriew, the tower-like chambers within are suGfi/ested 
by slight ressauts and pilasters C(jrre>ponding to the angle pilas- 
ters of the temple. The fa(;ades are adorned with two pilasters 
(m either side of the arch, one adjoining the arch and one at the j* temple at 

Dmer. 

angle. Between these pilasters, on the east side, a jjanel of 

limestone is inserted in the \\ all, w hich bears one of the inscription^ ' in honor of the 
Emperor ITilip. There is probably a corresponding panel on the opposite side, con- 
cealed bv the house wdiich stands there, d'he great arch was supported on either side 

bv a low st[uare pier ; its archi\ olt is 
decorated bv a set of simple moldings 
— two broad bands beneath a splay- 
faced cymatium — w Inch are returned 
to form architraves abo\e the col- 
umns. Outside of these moldings is 
a heavy hood molding with consoles, 
corona, and cymatium, like a cornice. 
This is returned against the first 
jhlaster on either sitle, w here it sup- 
ports the caiwed hgure of an animal 
resembling a liear in a sitting posture. 

Fit^. i4v South clc\ aiion ot' temple .u Dmer. , 

I he capitals ot the jiilasters are ol 
the Composite order, with uncut leaves, but otherwise of good st\ le. '1 he astragal 
mtdding below the caps, and the molding of the abaci, are carried along the wall sur- 
face all around the building: both consist only of a plain s])la\' lace and a flat band, 
rhe entablature is broken out in a ressaut abo\ e each pilaster. The architrax e con- 
sists of three fascia; surmounted bv a splay-faced molding; the trieze is narrow and 
puh’inated. In the place t)f a dentil molding there is a plain band, in which it might 
have been intended to caiwe dentils. Above this is a \erv salient cornice with long, 
slender brackets, corona, ami a w idely projecting cymatium. d'he raking cornice re- 
peats the form of the straight cornice. The tympanum at the south end contains a 




‘ I’art 111. in-r. 357. 
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small rectangular window, with a bust in relief on either side of it. 1 hcse busts are, 
jilainlv, one of a man and one of a woman ; they appear to be portraits of Roman type ; 

both are badly dis- 
figured; but, in view 
of the inscription in 
honor of the Emperor 
Philip ' inscribed in 
two different parts of 
the building, I think 
it is not rash to as- 
sume that we have 
here portraits of the 
Arab emperor and his 
wife Otacilia. 

The interior walls 
of the cella are embel- 
lished with flat pilas- 
ters of good Corin- 
thian style, five on a 
side, carrying an ar- 
The same decoration 

is carried into the northern chambers, which are practically parts of the cella. The 
roof of the building, w hich was of wood, seems to have been destroyed by fire, which 
has destroyed the greater part of the interior ornament. 

Kanawat. n.\siLic.\.* Late in the third century, or perha]:)s early in the fourth, 
but still \\ ithin the pagan period, the decline in architecture had gone s(.) far in the 
Ilauran that builders had begun to prey upon the monuments of preceding centuries 
for architectural details. This condition of things is manifest from a study of the 
so-called Sera\ a at Kanawat, the classic portions of which have been described on 
page 357. Many years after the completion of the jwostyle temple, or whatever it may 
have been (see page 358), a large basilica was erected immediately to the east of it, 
which included the eastern wall of the more ancient building in its structure. This 
building consisted of a colonnaded forecourt, or atrium, which extended along the 
entire eastern wall of the old edifice, and a basilica stretching to the south, having a 
semicircular a]:)se in its south end. Before the atrium stood an octastvle portico, the 
Corinthian columns of v hich — there being three in situ — arc interesting in com])ari- 
son with those of the portico of the adjoining building, wanting much of the beauty and 



Smith laij'.idc of temple at Diner, l^ho\ving busti in tvinpanum. 


chitra\ e band, a puh inated frieze, and a rich denticulated cornice. 


' Fart HI, insr. 357. 

Dc T.abiircle. \'o\age de la Syrie, PI. 55, p. 116; I, a S\rie C'entrale, Pis. ig, 20; Rey, Voyage dans le Haouran, PI. \’ ; 

porter. Five \'ears in Damascus, II, ]). 8g. 
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refinement of these older examples, as may be seen in the lack of entasis in the shaft, 
in the lower proportions of the capitals, and in the cruder workmanship of the details. 



Fig. 146. Plan' of Scrava at Kanawat. 


They are, in fact, very similar to the columns of the hexastyle temple at Shehba, which 
probably belongs to the middle of the third century. This portico was not set on the 
line of that of the temple structure, but about two meters behind it. It seems to ha\’e 
had but seven columns, the intercolumniations of which are arranged in octastyle 
fashion, the architrave at the west end of the portico resting upon the anta wall of the 
portico of the adjoining building. Three doorways led from the })ortico into the 
atrium, which was slightly longer than broad and had columns on all sides. 1 here 
were four widely spaced columns on the ends, and sewn on the sides, counting the 
corner columns twice, d he two intermediate columns of the north end. with broad 
intercolumniations, and presumably the corresponding colpmns t)t the south end, were 
exactly similar to those of the portico w ithout ; but the columns ol the siiles of the ct)urt 
— of which six on the east and two on the west are stamling with architraves above 
them — are of a style which is new and strange, but one which reseml)les the Doric 
rather than any other order. Tach consists of a j)edestal with simple splay-taced base 
and cap, a tall shaft molded with a torus and a broad cawtto at its base, and a fiat, 
sc[uare capital of right-lined profile that iollow s roughly the lines ot a Doric capital. 
Above these is a perfectlv plain architrave, w ith two or three courses ot stone still 
preser\'ed abo\ e it at scweral points. It was at the time of the buiklmg ot this atiium, 
apparently, that the east wall of the older structure was pierced with the triple window (if), 

' From 1 .1 S\iic Ccntralc. I’l. ig. 
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which is one of the most conspicuous features of the ruin. This opening consists of 
a Iwoad central arch flanked bv two narrow arches supported w ithin the opening by 



Atrium of basilica in Seraya at Kanawat. from the southeast. 


two columns of stout proportions, and at the ends by stpiare pilasters. The columns 
have molded Attic bases, short cylindrical shafts with an astragal at the top, and capi- 
tals which must ha\ e been taken from some older building. Each capital is adorned 
at the bottom with a row of acanthus leaves arranged as in the Corinthian order; but 
above this, in place of the second row of leaves and the volutes, we find a deep scotia 
carved with perpendicular grooc cs, an echinus adorned with the egg and dart, and a 
square abacus with delicatt; moldings. The bases of the pilasters are simply splay- 
faced, but the caps have good moldings, though they are not alike. The central arch 
is molded on both sides v ith a cyma recta and fillets ; the side arches are quite plain. 
At the south end of the atrium were three portals opening into the basilica. The cen- 
tral opening (n) was ornamented with a lintel and jambs which were unquestionably 
taken from a building of earlier date and better st\ le. This is the portal that has 
been alread\' described on page 360. 

The interior of the basilica was provided with colonnades on all sides, like the pagan 
basilicas of Rome, there being a column directly in front of the central portal and one 
just before the center ot the apse. The six columns of the side ranges were so spaced 
that there were two narrow intercolumniations on either side of a broad one; all 
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carried semicircular arches except those at the ends, which bore architraves and siij)- 
ported tribunes that opened into the nave. The apse protruded beyond the south 
wall, and in front of it was a broad 
open space [e) flanked by small 
chambers w hich opened upon the 
space in front of the apse, but not 
into the side aisles. 

M. de \\)gue intimates that this 
building was the work of early 
Christians and compares it with 
certain early Christian basilicas in 
Rome ; M. Dussaud ' is of the 
same opinion, but places the date 
a century later than that men- 
tioned by 'SI. de A'ogiie, i.e., the 
fifth centurv instead of the fourth ; 
but I cannot agree w ith either ; 
for the style of the columns of 
the portico, the construction and 
workmanship throughout, and 
especially the lack of orientation, would seem to forbid both theories, particularly in \ ie\\ 
of other u ork that w as certainly carried on by the Christians in this same building and 
in a number of churches that are well preserved in the Hauran. The plan is not suit- 
able to the services of Christian worship ; the colonnades which extend across the ends 
arc far more in keeping with the arrangement of the pagan basilicas of the empire, and 
the chambers, which ha\'e no openings into the aisles, are not planned in the fashion 
common in all the Christian churches of Syria; the building is not oriented, as the 
Christian houses of worship invariably were in Svria, judging by the multitude of ex- 
amples ; the ^^■alls, although they u ere built in large part of old material, A\ ere not laid 
in the manner most common in the churches of the neighborhood; and, finally, we know 
the building was remodeled a little later to suit the requirements of the C hristian archi- 
tects (see page 407). 

‘ Rciic Dus'^aud, Mission dans Ics regions dcsertiquos <le laSxrie Muyenne. n. :^o. 



Window m west wall of atrium ol basilica in Sera\a at Kanawat. 
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VRCHrrilC'I'l RK in general, as we have seen, had reached an advanced state of 
decline in the Ilauran during the century which preceded the imperial sanction of 
Christianitw The influence of the new religion upon the art of the Arabian province, 
and especially upon architecture, seems to have been the reverse of what it was in the 
region round about Antioch. In the Ilauran the decline went on, and the science of 
construction seems to have been the only feature of the old architecture that was per- 
petuated in the buildings of the church. Proportions were forgotten, while ornament, 
though in some cases borrowed from pagan buildings and crudely converted by a few 
strokes of the chisel, was generally dispensed with. In the domain of construction a 
single feature was introduced that did not find representation in the churches of the 
north; this was the dome of concrete. Concrete had been introduced into the auran 
at the end of the Roman period, and the dome had been used here in pagan buildings ; 
but we ha\'e no ex idence that concrete was ever employed by the architects of North- 
ern Central Syria, altluwigh they constructed domes and vaults above tombs, and built 
churches and other edifices which were designed on a central plan. W’e cannot be- 
lieve, however, that this form of construction was common, even in the Christian 
edifices of the Hauran ; only t\\ o Christian monuments of dome construction are pre- 
served, and one of these is sadly dilapidated. WToden construction was not unknown 
here, as may be judged from M. de X'ogiie’s description of a basilica! church’ with co- 
lumnar supports and triple apse at Suweda. This building has disappeared com- 
pletely, hax’ing been taken down to build the barracks w hich now dominate the ruins. 

The most common form of church edifice in the Ilauran seems to have been l)uilt 
after the fashion peculiar to the architecture that had been employed for two centuries 
or more in pagan basilicas of the Hauran, and for even longer, perhaps, in the 
domestic architecture of the inhabitants. This fashion, wdiich has been described on 
page 314, is the one in which the nave was divided by several transverse walls w hich 
were pierced with one great and several small arches and supported the heavy slabs 
of the ro(T. Churches of this type are found at I'afha, Ranawat, ‘Atil, and Shakka, 

‘ !.a S\ric (’entrale, 1 ‘ 1 . 19. 
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the first in excellent preservation, the others in a more or less ruined condition, — while 
others are reported from a number of sites in the Djebcl Ilauran. There is so great 
similarity between these basilical churches of the Hauran that I shall describe only 
two of them. 

Kanawat. church. ' One of the earlier churches in the Hauran would appear to 
be that which was erected in the Seraya at Kanawat (see plan on page 403). This 
church was constructed within the earliest portion of the group of buildings, and em- 
ployed parts of the ancient walls in its structure. 'I'he ancient building faced the 
north, and the church had to be placed so that its axis should run east and west. An 
apse was built against the ancient east wall, abutting the triple window described on 



West wall of Christian portion of Seraya at Kanawat. 

page 405, and probably closing it. A wall was constructed closing the ancient apse, and 
the chambers beside it were left to serve as chapels opening into the church. The west 
wall of the old building was remox ed, and a new wall was built farther to the west 
for the fa(;ade of the church, d'he north wall seems to have been entirely new, and 
the front ptwtico of the older structure served as side portico for the new one. The 
interior was divided by four xvalls of arches which carried the slabs (.)f the flat roof, 
d'he western wall is the only portion of this structure that remains in situ. This 
seems to hax e been constructed entirely of old material. It is divided into two stories 
by a molding, a portion of which is classic, while the remainder is pieced out in a 
splav-faced m(')lding of manifestlv late date. In the lower storv there are three dec- 
orated portals — a large portal in the center, that opened into the middle aisle, and a 

' I. a Svric Centrale, PI. 19 ; Du.ssaud, Mission dans la Syrie Moyenne. p. 20 . 
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smaller one on either side for the side aisles. All three were taken fr(Am an old pa^^nln 
building. The jambs and lintels are ornamented with classic rinceau.x of grape-\ ine, 
and the sculpture that occupied the center of each lintel has been crudely altered to a 
Christian symbol. At the ends of the lintel of the main portal are classic consoles, 
and above each of the side portals is a long stone carved with oblic^ue squares like 
some of the ancient Nabatman carvings at Si* and Suweda. In the upper story there 
is a large arched opening abo\ e the main portal, with small rectangular openings on 
either side of it, and there are rectangular windows above each of the side-aisle jjor- 
tals. The arch of the central opening is molded, but the other openings are quite 
plain. I'he arch springs from splay-faced impost moldings, and a plain hood mold- 
ing is carried from the cur\ e of the arch, over the tops of the windows beside it, to 
consoles which appear at the farther ends of the lintels. The whole scheme of the 
ornament of this fa(;ade shows the lack of symmetry that is characteristic of the build- 
ings constructed of second-hand material. 

At the same period with the building of this church, the great basilica at the other 
end of the group of buildings described on page 402 seems to have been renovated, 
d'he apse toA\ ard the south was walled up, and the space before the apse was also 
divided from the nave by a wall with windows in it. The columns that separated the 
aisles were incased in heavy piers, and a system of transverse arches changed the 
entire interior form of the building. Since no apse was added toward the east, and 
since no change of orientation was made, we may presume that the basilica was not 
transformed into a church ; but it may have had some connection with the church 
described abo\'e, as ])art of a monastery. M. Dussaud is probably correct in assigning 

the church io the fourth century ; but the reno\ ati(m 
of the basilica also seems to belong to this century, 
and, if this be true, the original building of the basilica 
could hardly have taken place later than the end of 
the third century. 

TafhA. church.' 'The church at Tafha was built 
upon the site of an ancient temple, the lower courses 
of the walls of which may still be seen on the north 
side of the present w all. Considerable portions of the 
ancient cut .stone, with its highly finished surface, mav 
be seen in the lower story of the west front of the 
church, while fragments of classic moldings may be seen built carelessly into the w alls, 
and drums and broken capitals of c(jlumns may be found in the debris to the w est of 
the edifice. A plan, with cross-sections and elevations, of this church is gi\ en b\- 
M. de \h)gue in La Syrie Centrale." The nave, as may be seen in the plan, is nearl\ 
scjuare, like that of the pagan basilica at Shakka. It is divided by four sets of trans- 

‘ La S}ne Centrale. PI. 17. -From La Syrie Centrale, PI. 17 





P’ig. 147. Plan-’ of church at Tafha. 
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verse arches, each set consisting of a broad arch above the middle aisle, a low narrow 
arch over either side aisle, and, above this, a still smaller arch, on either side, which 



Church at Tafha. from the 'iotitlica>t. 


spanned the gallerv. The main aisle terminated in an apse, the ciirx e of w hich is an 


ellipse with its major axis at right angles 
to the longitudinal axis of the church, 
l^eside the north wall, at its western end, 
stands a large tower, nearly a square in 
plan, which rises in ruins to almost half 
its height abo\'e the roof of the church. 
This edifice stands in a remarkable state 
of preser\ ation ; all the outer w alls ex- 
cepting a portion of the apse are intact; 
all the transverse arches are still in place, 
though one of them, that nearest the apse, 
seems to have been rebuilt, perhaps in 
Saracenic times, for it is slightly pointed ; 
and the tow er is almost complete. Onlv 
the roofing slabs ha\e fallen, filling up 
the interior almost to the springing of the 
arches. ( )nlv one of these slabs remains 
in situ to tell us how the others w ere ar- 
ramjed. I 'rom this w e mav see that the 



i)iK' bay 1)1 north ai^lc of ( huich at I at ha. showing a ii.K)fing 
sl.ib tn I'lai y. 
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arch walls were built up to a level \\ ith the side walls, and that a broad corbel course 
was laid upon the top of each arch wall, projecting on either side of it ; upon these 

narrow slabs 


were laid the long. 



which formed the flat roof of the 
building. This was undoubtedly 
covered with beaten clay and 
made quite water-tight. 

The photographs of this church, 
as may be seen, give a very differ- 
ent impression of it from that 
given by the drawings in “ La 
Syrie Centrale,” which show walls 
and arches constructed of fine 
ashler, not unlike that of the 
churches of Northern Syria. The 
photographs show \\hat small 
proportions of dressed stone were 
used in this building. On the 
exterior it is confined to the lower 
half of the u'cst wall and to the frames of doorways and windows, except where an 
occasional block is used with the ordinary roughly ([uadrated building stones of differ- 


Interior of ehurch at Taflia, looking northwebt. 




Interior ol eliureh at 'I'at'ha, looking toward ap.se. 
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ent sizes which make up the body of the walls. These dressed stones, I believe, w ere 
all originally cut for the pagan temple which formerly occupied the spot. In the 
interior the arch walls are built of stones more smoothly dressed than the great mass 
of blocks of the exterior, but, with the exception of the voussoirs of the arches, these 
are not so highly finished as those which appear to be of more ancient cutting. These 
walls are provided v ith corbel courses for the support of the stone floor of the gallerv. 

The piers which carry the main arches are capped 
with plain splay-faced moldings. These are the only 
moldings in the building. The only ornament consists 
of disks with the cross and the A and Ca) cut on the 
lintels of the western portals, and simple wreaths em- 
bracing crosses, all in relief, upon the soffits of the 
main arches immediately above the caps of the piers. 

It will be noticed that corbel courses of routrh uncut 
stones appear along the south wall on the exterior. 

It is difficult to imagine for what these could have been 
used. This church was very poorly lighted. There 
are three windows in the apse, one small opening in 
each end of either aisle, and one in each end of either 
gallery. A window in the south side of the tower 
preserves a stone shutter complete. 

ZoR'AH. CHURCH' OF ST. GF:oRr,F., 515 A.D. The Church of St. George at Zor'ah 
is the best preserved of the domed structures of the Ilauran. It is. in fact, still con- 
secrated to Christian worship. Although the number of Chris- 
tians in the neighborhood is small, and the priest comes but 
seldom to celebrate the services of the Greek faith within its 
walls, this little church is the only one, of all those described 
in this volume, that ever hears the sound of the ancient ritual. 

The plan is very nearly a square described about the octa- 
gon of piers which carry the dome, and embracing a rectan- 
gular choir in front of the apse, with chambers on either side. 
The semicircular apse, which protrudes bevond the eastern 
wall, is inclosed by three straight walls forming two obtuse 
angles. The angles between the octagon and the square are 
occupied by deep apse-like recesses t)r chapels. The walls 
tig. 148. Plan- ot Church ot St. church prcscut an appearance tiuite different from that 

of most of the Christian buildings in the Ilauran. .Vlthoueh 
they are almost entirely unbroken b\' window openings, the surface is smooth, and the 

'La Syrie Centra k-, PI. 21. 
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courses arc c\ cnl\' laid. In comparatively recent times the church ^vas tortified, and at 
that time the walls were carried up on all sides in rough, uneven fashion, so that the 



Interior of Church of St. George at Zor‘ah, from the bouthuc^t. 


dome is almost hitlden from view except at a distance. At the same time the apse 
was loatled w ith a crude construction that has completely altered the aspect of the eastern 

end. d'he little decoration of 
which the exterior can boast 
is placed upon the fa(;ade, 
V here the main portal is 
M adorned with a lintel bear- 

ing a long inscription,' and 
svmbcjlic disks at either end. 
The inscription gi\es the 
date 515 .\.D. 'Fhe lintel is 
surmounted by a stilted re- 
liewing-arch, w ider than the 
portal, and finished with :v 
good molding, consisting of 
a narrow band, a fillet, an 
o\ olo, a cavetto, and a band, 
Chun h ul SI. Geurge ut /iirMli. lioin tile cUbi. \\ llich IS Cai riCtl 0\'er tllC 
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semicircle of the arch and is then returned horizontally across the faqadc. The arch is 
now' filled up w ith stones carelessly thrown together, a part, no doubt, of the fortifica- 
tions. The dome of concrete is, in section, a pointed 
ellipse with its major axis perpendicular. In con- 
struction it is light and airy, and giyes the appear- 
ance of being built of mud, like the ordinary kubheh 
of the region farther north. The dome rests upon 
eight arches without true pendentiyes, though the 
spandrels between the arches are curyed slightly 
forw ard toward the base (T the dome. The arches 
are carried by tall piers with simple splay-faced caps. 

On the north side of the space before the apse is a 
large rectangular apartment with a similar chamber 
aboye it. The lower chamber is quite dark and has 
a ceiling of stone that forms the floor of the upper 
chamber, which is lighted by a fair-sized window on 
the east and one on the north. This upper chamber 
opens, on the west, into a triangular chamber abo\'e 
one of the recesses on one of the oblique sides of 
the great interior octagon. From this a stair leads 
up to the flat roof around the dome of the church. 

The photograph of the interior shows patches of 
white plaster clinging to the stonework in a number 
of places. Portions of this plaster are unciuestion- 

W'c't jiort.il of Church ol St. Lieorge lU Z(.)rah 

ably ancient. It was ajjplied to the finished surfaces 

of the arches as ^\■ell as to the rougher faces of the spandrels, and lined the dome com- 
pletely. It is impossible to determine from these remnants w hether the plaster was 
originally smooth and painted, or w hether mosaic was applied ; but we ha\'e here good 
eyidence that the interiors of these basalt buildings were in some way relieyed and 
brightened. It is possible that both mosaic and painted decoration were used in this 
particular building, d'he traces of color in the dome are probably not original. 



CHAPTER XIV 

SCULPTURE IN THE DJEBEL HAURAN 

sculpture of the I)jcl)el llauran has a character all its own, which is, to a 
J- certain extent, the result of the use of basalt as a inecliuin. It differs widely from 
the sculpture of correspondinjr ))eriods in the limestone region of Northern Central 
Syria, and presents no analoj^ies to that of the basalt country of the north. Its his- 
tory seems to ha\e run i)arallel with the history of architecture in the locality. It 

- i ^ j 

beyan with the earl_\- Nabatman period, tlourislwd and declined with the rise and fall of 
Roman swa\’, and found it> latest expression in the yery crude work of the Christian 
period. 

SuwedA. .\i. I ar. .\ yood example of the .sculi>ture of the Nabat.'can ]:)eri(Kl is to be 
>een in a little altar tound at ‘Ireh, and now in tlie Seraya at Suweda. 'I'his monument 

ha^ been mentioned repeatedly by 
trayelers and scholars who have 
seen it. A photogra 
in baron von Oppenheim's “ A’om 
.Mittelmeer zum Persischen Coif,” 
and its inscri])tion, in Nabatman 
characters not earlier than 50 a.d., 
has been published several times." 
The altar measures .45 m. x .39 m. 
X .24 m. Its principal face is carved 
with the figure of a bull in relief 
within a sunken panel, the frame of 
which, above and below, bears the 
inscription. Above the panel, at 
Front of altar iVoni ‘Ireh. either end, appear tWAj t)f the horns 

of the altar, and betw een the^e is a nanaiw frieze ornamented with raised bands form- 


j>h of it appears 
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ing oblique squares. The opposite face of the altar also has a sunken panel, within 
which, above the middle, are three bovine heads in relief, of slightly varying sizes and 
shapes, though the general form (T all is the same, .\bo\ e this panel t\\ o more horns 
appear ; the space between them is plain, but for an ornament like the lower part of an 
acanthus leaf, which is carved upon it above the central head. i he t\\ o ends of the 
altar are each provided with heads similar to those described abox e, but are otherw ise 
cjuite plain. These reliefs illus- 
trate an archaic period of the art 
of sculpture among a people who 
probably had not long practised 
the art of stone-carving, d'he 
principal face of the altar — that 
with the relief of the bull — shows 
a considerable degree of finish 
and of careful composition. The 
reverse is lacking in both of these 
(jualities, being somewhat crudely 
wrought and unsymmetrically 
drawn. The character of the 
sculpture is of a type common to 
almost all archaic work, but, curi- 
ously enough, is more suggestive Reverse ol Nabata;an altar Irom -Ireh. 

of early (rreek sculpture than of Assyrian or Hittite prototyj^es. d'he j)roportions of 
the bull and the shape of its head recall those features in the well-know 11 moscophoros 
of Athens, although the Nabataean monument presents none of the refinements of 
modeling or delicacy of finish w hich greater skill and a finer medium have imparted tt) 
that in Athens. 

Si‘. scuLPTURivS. [ here are great c[uantities of fragments of sculpture at Si‘, in 
and around the ruined temple of Ba'al Samin and its forecourts. Many of these 
fragments belong undoubtedly to the period of the Roman Tnnpire, but others prob- 
ably were contemporaneous w ith the Nabataean architecture upon this ancient site. 
The mutilated remains of the figures of men and animals lie usually not far from the 
architectural fragments of the buildings with w hich they were, in all probability, origi- 
nally connected ; the cruder, more archaic pieces being found among the ruins of 
the Nabataean buildings, and those of more classic type near the fallen gateways 
which we have assigned to the period of the early Antonine emperors. The portrait 
statues of Herod the Great, Maleichath, and others, w hich stood upon the pedestals 
within the portico of the temple, as described on page 337, seem to have been inten- 
tionally mutilated, and even broken into small fragments ; but there were other sculp- 
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heavy curvin^^^ locks already seen in the lion figures at Si‘ ; but the stumps of the front 
legs show an attempt to treat the muscular svstem in a more naturalistic manner. 
The head of the lion and that of the gazelle are entirely without force or e.xjjression ; 
the one suggests ferocity no more than the other suggests fear or suftering. I'he 
lion’s mouth is open, showing the tongue, but the mouth in no way resembles the 
mouth of a lion and chives no indication of the formation of the jaws. The eves are 
equally unleonine, and, with the rest of the head, are again strikingly suggesti\ e ot the 
lion figures in the medieval churches of Italy. 


BRW 


Si‘. NiKi:. The sculpture of the classic period in the Hauran is perhai)s best 
represented by a torso found near one of the great outer portals of the forecourts of 
the temple at Si‘. The torso is that of a winged victory, and, from the neck to the 
knees, measures fifty centimeters. Its style is in keeping with that of the classic archi- 
tectural remains among which it lay and of which it probably once formed a part. 
The pose is free and full of ease and grace. The head was thrown well backward. 
One arm was raised; the other, which is preserved down to the elbow, falls just free 
from the body. The left knee is slightly advanced ; the right leg seems to ha\ e 
e.xtended out behind, as the 
principal support of the 
body; the wings, only frag- 
ments of which are pre- 
served at the back, were 
spread out in the act of 
flight. A light drapery is 
caught upon the left shoul- 
der by a clasp, and falls 
below the knees, covering 
the left breast and display- 
ing the right ; it was caught 
at the waist by a girdle 
loosely tied. The treat- 
ment of the whole subject 
is at once bold and grace- 
ful, particularly when the 
basalt of which it is made is taken into consideration. The flesh parts are soft and 
well modeled; the drapery is light and clinging, while the finish, which is not \ cry 
careful, is sufficient for a statue that was to be exposed to the weather and probably 
occupied a lofty place, such as the keystone of the great central arch of the gateway, 
as a piece of architectural adornment intended to be seen only from a distance. 1 here 
are fragments, within the court, of a second figure cpiite similar to this one. 








Two views of the figure ot Nike at Si*. 
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Il-Haiyat. There are fragments of sculpture at il-Haiyat, near the kalybe de- 
scribed on page 398, These statues probablv occupied positions in the great niche of 
that edifice, or were placed in the large open space between the wings, although they 
appear to belong to two different periods, one earlier than the probable date of the 
kalybe, the other contemporaneous with it. 

The figure on the reader's left in the photograph seems tc^) be earlier and of better 
style than the fragments of two separate statues that were placed together on the 

right when the photograph was taken, 
and of better style than the great mass 
of other fragments lying near. It is 
probably the figure of a n oman, possi- 
bly a goddess, but more likely a portrait 
statue, fully draped and standing in a 
pose which recalls that of many Greek 
terra-cotta figurines. The body rests upon 
the right leg and leans decidedly to the 
left. The head and left arm are want- 
ing. The drapery is in two pieces, a 
long nether garment that covers the feet, 
and an upper mantle, almost as long as 
the other, which completely envelops the 
body, falling almost to the foot on the 
right side, dra])ed up to the left thigh, 
and drawn in a tight roll from under 
the left elbow, across the body, to the 
right forearm, which is held up against the breast. The left arm hung down, and 
the left hand appears to have held the drapery tightlv between the limbs. The 
pose and proportions of this statue are graceful ; but the technique is not of a verv 
high order, which is undoubtedly owing in part to the hardness of the basalt, for the 
lines of the drajjery are sharj) and hard, though the endeavor to show the contours 
of the bodv beneath the drapery is very successful. 

The other fragments shown in the photograph are too much mutilated to be of great 
interest. The head is that of a man with a full short beard, and hair curling closely 
about the brow. The features have been totallv disfigured. The other piece shcjws 
only the feet and lower draperies of a statue, with an inscription upon the base below 
the feet. Both drapery and feet in this fragment are crudely designed and clumsily 
e.xecuted. 

Kanawat. .V headless statue, a little below life-size, and much mutilated above the 
breasts, was found near the southwest angle of the so-called temple of Helios at 



Fragments of sculj)tiire at il-Haiyat. 
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Kanawat. This, too, is a female figure, fully draped and standing erect with feet 

together, and holding a garland of floweis tightly across the hips. The longdrapery 

folds curve back on either side, drawing closely against the limbs in front, as if blown 

by the wind, while the upper drapery falls loosely 

from the breast and conceals the girdle that holds it . 'fiy ■ T 

in place. The figure is not carved at the back, and . ' ' ' . 

was in all probability part of the sculptured decoration 

of the temple. 

At the opposite end of the same ruined town, 
between the Seraya and the temple of Zeus, is the 
fragment of a colossal head which was called Astarte 
by Dr. Porter, who saw it in i860, and which has - 
been familiarly mentioned by travelers since that 
time. It now lies nearer to the Serava than to the 

temple of Zeus, upon the pavement to the west of the . 

former building, but it is impossible to say of which Sculptured figure near temple of Hdio^ at 

of these buildings it was a part, if it belonged to .ananat. 

either of them. The fragment consists of a rather thin piece of stone upon which is 
carved the upper part of a great face, including a part of the upper lip and a fringe of 
heavy locks across the brow and do\\ n beside the right temple. In the middle of the 
forehead, next to the hair, is a flatly crescent-shaped band connected on the right side 
with a band of scale ornament which extended back into the hair. The features were 
carved with considerable skill, if one may judge by the eyes and brow ; the former 

are well modeled, though fixed and staring, 
and the brow is lowered above the nose, im- 
parting a severe if not terrible expression. 
Judging from the thinness of the fragment and 
the want of rotundity in the portion of the face 
that has been presein ed, I shoukl judge that 
the face was attached to a wall, ptissibly the 
w all of a temple. The arches which spanned 
the central intercolumniation in most of the 
temples in the llauran would preclude the 
possibility of pediment sculptures in most 
cases, except in the angles ot the pediment. 

Shehba. The later phase of classic sculpture in the llauran is illustrated in a 
few fra'vments at Shehba. A torso in the round, about half of the size ot nature, 
was seen and ])hotographed by Dr. Littmann. It was a])parenlly a ligure of a nymph 
or a victorv. 'Fhc breast is throw n out. as if in the act of flving or running. The 
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drapery falls from the shoulders to the feet, caught in bv a narrow girdle, and parts on 
the left side, lea\ ing the leg, the thigh of w hich is preserved, free from the folds, w hich 

are carried backward in heavy rolls on either side. 
The lett hand seems to hold the ujtpc-r part of the 
drapery away from the hip. It will be seen that the 
treatment of the drapery is much more crude than 
that in the figure at il-Haiyat, and that the tcchnicjue 
throughout is lacking in artistic finish. 

A bas-relief in Shehba, also ])hotogra])hed bv 1 )r. 
Littmann, shows a seated female fisaure holding a 
musical instrument in her left hand, and placing it 
cvith her right. A suggestion of the features is still 
preserved, and the hair mav be seen falling in ring- 
lets on either side of the face. The figure is c(nn- 

sleeves, but the pose is 
I he instrument was appa- 


pletely draped, even to 
cramped and ungainly, 
rently stringed, but its 
actual form is difficult to 
determine. It was tall, 
restingupon the knee and 
extending as high as the top of the head. A flat upright 
piece, curved slightl}’ outward at the bottom, constituted the 
main portion of the instrument, and the strings apparently 
extended from the bottom of this to the top, forming a 
sort of harp. 

.\ piece of sculptured frieze built into a m(.)dern wall, 
tlnnigh of crude c\()rkmanship, is not without interest. 

The subject is not unlike that of certain classic reliefs and 
paintings that depict scenes Irom the theater. In the 
middle is a fat seated figure, a man with a long beard, 
nude above the waist, but w ith drajcerv falling about the 
limbs and over the bench upon w hich the figure is seated. 

In front of this figure, to the spectator’s right, is apparently 
a circular altar, on the opposite side of which stands another male figure with a beard, 
als(c fat and draped from the w aist to the knees, d'his figure places one hand upon 
the altar and the other u])on his hip, and turns his head away from the altar. Above 
the altar hangs a bit of drapery w hich the setited figure is drawing aside as if to dis- 
close the other figure who turns his face away. To the left of the bench upon which 
the fat figure sits, one may see a large bird half flying, half running along the ground. 
Then comes a winged figure in long drapery, running \iolentlv toward the seated 
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figure, with a wreath or some otlier circular object in his hand. Behind the winged 
figure, a second draped figure, also running violently, carries in one arm a tub or large 
basket heaped full of some 
(jbject, and waves the other 
wildly in the air. The whole 
scene is comic: the stout figures 
on either side of the altar, with 
their pot-bellies and ungainly 
limbs, are typical of scenes 
from classic comedy; the ])os- 
tures and gestures of the fig- 
ures on the left are in comic 
vein. It would be interesting Fragment of tnezo at Shehba. 

if another piece of the same frieze shoukl be found in the theater at Shehba, proving 
that the whole was a part of the stage decorations. 



Si‘. A section of frieze of very difterent character was found outside the outermost 
gate of the temple at Si‘. It is in a crude and presumably late style, and consists of 
a bust, a garland, and a bird, d'his fragment has been referred to on page 364, and, 

as has been said, was probably a part of 
a monument that stood outside the gate, 
as its character is very different from 
that of the gate itself. 'Fhe head is of a 
coarse, rather .African type, with large 
mouth, prominent lips, and tight ringlets 
across the brow, d'he garland is com- 
j^osed of hea\y flat leaves and large 
round fruit. The bird, which is headless, 
is executed in an ecjually crude manner. 

Ir-RImeh. he.vds. Three heads were found at ir-Rimeh which are not without 
interest. One of them is a])parentlv that of a boy with long hair plaited and wound 
about his head, after the manner of statues of Greek athletes of the archaic period. 
The features are flat and expressit)nless. The other two heads are of females. 
'Fhough both are badly disfigured, they show a good deal of character, and 
a])pear to have been portraits. d'hev are characterized by high cheek-bones 
and low foreheads ; one of them must have been beautiful. T he pose of the 
head is strony and y raceful. T he hair is treated in the fashion of Greek statues, 
being drawn back in waxes on either side, and caught up at the back of 
the neck. 
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Shehba. bust. We found but one monument of Christian figure sculpture in the 
Djebel Hauran. This was outside the east gate of the city of Philippopolis. It is a 

small relief, presumably from the upper part of a grave- 
stone, and represents the figure of a man from the waist 
up. The face has been completely broken away. The 
upper part of the body is wrapped in drapery crudely 
wrought, which falls in straight lines from the shoulders, 
and is drawn in regular curves across the body. The right 
hand, which could have no possible anatomical connection 
with the body, rests upon the breast in the attitude of bless- 
ing, the fore and middle fingers being straight, and the 
others bent into the palm ; the thumb is not in evidence. 
It is this position of the hand and the extreme crudeness 
of the whole relief that suggest a late and Christian period 
of sculpture in the Hauran. In the same locality there were numerous fragments of 
sculpture, some of which no doubt belonged to the ornament of the city gate ; others 
were probably fragments of stelm, for there seems to have been a Christian necropolis 
outside the east gate of the city. 



r 
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Place 

Object 

Date 

Tn'Ctiptir.n N<'. 

Bait 1 1 

Suweda 

Tomb 

85-60 i:.c. 

[C. I. S. II, 162] 

A - 5 

Si* 

Court of temple 

40-10 r..('. 

Nab. I 

3 >7 

If 

Statue base (Herod) 

40-4 li.C. 

427 

3 3 7 

< f 

Grave-stele 

5 

Nab. 2 

3-3 


FIRST CENTURY A.D. 


Palmyra 

Pedestal of niche ( ?) 

( Aug., 10 } 

( Sept., 1 7 .t.D. 5 

Palm. 3 


< ( 

Column of temple court 

28 A.l>. 

1 

51 

(t 

Altar 

P'eb., 34 .\.D. 

5 


Kanawat 

Two benches (Agrippa) 

37-100 -t.l). 

404 


Mushennef 

Lintel “ 

(41 ?) A.[). 

380 

. 14 ^' 

Si‘ 

“ (Agrippa II) 

52-100 A.l>. 

428 

3 -- 

Palmyra 

Column of temple court 

70 A.D. 

^ 354 ) 

/. Palm. 2 3 

5 I 

Djebel Shekh Berekat 

Wall of temenos 

Dec., 86 A.D. 

100 

47 


SECOND CENTURY A.D. 


Djebel Shekh Berekat 

\\"all of temenos 

Jan., 109 .V.D. 

10^ 

47 

Sermeda 

Rock-hewn tomb 

Aug., I 12 A.D. 

80 


Palmyra 

W if • 1 

April, 114 A.D. 

Palm. 7 


Djebel Shekh Berekat 

Wall of temenos 

Nov., 119 \.D. 

106 


It * < ( < 

,< .. 

Jan., 120 .\.D. 

104 


Sermeda 

Bicolumaar tomb 

April, 132 A.D. 

S 7 

6)0 

Palmyra 

Altar 

Sept., 132 A.D. 

Palm. D 


Bshindelaya 

Tomb 

March, 134 .\.D. 

8 

ho 

Babiska 

Stone in church 

July, 143 A.D. 



‘Atil 

Temple 

151 .\.D. 

427 

343 

Burdj Bakirha 

Gateway of temenos 

Sept., 16 1 .\.D. 

4 '^ 

hf) 

Near Kasr il-Benat 

Roman road 

1 61 -1 80 ,V.D. 

74 


Mushennef 

Stone near temple 

I 7 I AD. 

dSo </ 

346 

(( 

Fragment of lintel 

(17I ?) A.D. 

381 

347 

* The majority of inscription numbers arc from Pait III ; those des 

ignated by “ Nab.,'* “ Palm.,** and “ ^yi." 

at c ft I'ln P.irt I\' 

. In 'iMliL' t.l'O', 

where dates of inscriptions are 

doubtful, historical names containcil 

in them are quotetl . in t)thci t-a^c'' tl-u-s aie 

placed ilic 

iliiubtfu! li^'un.'. 
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(ji.'iit 

1 Eltf 

In^LrIpllon No. 

Shehha 

1. Intel 

177 \ !'■ 



Palmyra 

Relief sculpture!’ 

iSS A. 11 

Palm. 8 


Kcfr [-'inshch 

Sculptured ^telc 

April, 1 8 q a 1 1. 

30 

276 

Katiira 

llicolumnar tuinh 

July, 195 

1 12 

61 



THIRD CKXTERV A.D. 



Katur.l 

Tomb monument 

Cct., 222 A.D. 

I 10 

73 

.Mu''liennef 

j\rchitra\ e (Alexander Se\ erif') 

222 - 2,13 \.D. 


350 

/iir'ah 

Lintel 

222 - 2,35 .\.]). 

432 iT 


Kanaw at 

Statue bai?e 

ca. 2,30 A.D. 

405 


K.lU'ir.t 

Rock-hewn tomb 

July, 240 A.D. 

273 


Kelr Amhil 

Tomb 

March, 244 D. 

144 


Diner 

Temple 

(Jet , 245 A.D. 

357 

400 

Shehh,! 

Statue bracket-- 

244-24(1 A.D. 

( 392 a } 

(_ 401 a , b 5 

395 


Column 

244-249 A.D. 

393 



l*hili])jjeion 

244-249 V.D. 

396-400 

0 

00 

^0 

Ma'arrit Betar 

Tomb 

July, 250 A.D. 

150 

74 



l '( )L'RTI! 

CLNTL'IA' -\.D. 



Dana 

Rock-liewn tomb 

IMarch, 

324 A.D. 

89 

73 

l''rik)'a 

I dnlel 

(3 

24?) A.D. 

240 


•• 

\’aulted tomb 

Ma\', 

325 A.D. 

241 

C 106 
127S 

Ra-r Zebed 

Caleway of carurt 

Cct., 

,326 t.D. 

338, 339 

300 

ITltura 

Lintel » 


,3,31 .\.D. 

1 16 


Zelied 

Tomb 

April, 

337 A.i). 

336 

299 

1 Ijuwaniyeh 

Pyramidal tirinb 

( )ct , 

,340 A.D. 

20 

1 10 

Sermeda 

1 -intel 


34 ' \-i>- 

7 « 


Refr Ruma 

Rock-hewn tomb 

March. 

348 A.D. 

172 


Kok'anaya 

1 loorway 

Sept., 

348 A.D. 

33 

39 

BabiTa 

“ 

July, 

352 \ D. 


39 

'Purlalia 

I louse 


3'.>3 A.D. 

43 


h'rikya 

“ 

Any , 

364 A.D. 

CO 


Rhirlnt f,LEs 

d'omb 


3 f >0 .\.D. 

179 


Rokanaya 

“ 

Any , 

jtHj \ D. 

34 

104 

I la-'i' 

Press 

Xov . 

372 A.D. 

152 

270 

1 Ijfiwaniyeh 

1 )oorway 

( )ct , 

375 A.D. 

2 1 


H ass 

1 -intel 

Se])t , 

3 / ' * -t. D. 

153 


Rokanaya 

Doorway 

Jan , 

378 A.D. 

35 

39 

H.iss 

Rock-hewn tomb 

May, 

378 A D. 

154 

105 

.Near Selemiyeh 

1 -intel 


379 A.D. 

303 


B.t'udeh 

Portal of church 

(3S1 A A D. 

72 


Rokanaya 

Pyramidal tomb 

Sept., 

,38,3 A.D. 

36 

109 

Bakirha 

Doorway 

May, 

384 -t li. 

50 


Ruwk'ha 

Peinple tomb 


384 A D. 

263 

114 

Mughr RamTin 

Rock-hewn tomb 

July, 

386 A.D 

278 


Babiska 

1 foorway 

Ajiril, 

38 >I V.D. 

66 

39 

Bashakiih 

Lintel of house 

(391 ?) A.D. 

45 
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Place 

ril.|CCt 

D.itc 

Iiisci iptii in Xo. 

p.iit II 

Ruwchfi 

Portal of villa 

July, 3g6 A.D. 

264 

1 22 

Djfiwaniyeh 

Pyramidal tomb 

Aug., 398 A.D. 

22 

109 

Dcr Sambil 

Rock-hewn tomb 

Aug., 309 A.D. 

225 



FIFTH 

CEXTLRV A.D. 



Zebed 

Balu'^trade in ba'-ilica 

ca. 400 A.D. 

Syr. 22 

302 

Babiska 

Portal of church 

Aug., 40 [ .\.D. 

(^1 

131 

“ 

W indow of church 

403 A.D. 

t)8 


•• 

Stone in church 

407 A D. 

69 


Dcr Sambil 

Rock-hewn tomb 

408 A.D. 

226 


Dcr Seta 

Doorway of house 

May, 412 A.D. 

irt 

169 

il-lkirah 

House 

Xov , 412 A.D. 

188 


Kscdjbeh 

Portal of church 

414 A.D. 

7 3 

L 35 

il-Barah 

Rock-hewn tomb 

March, 416 .\.d. 

190 


“ " 

• « ( t t t 

April, 41 7 .\.D. 

189 


Dar Kita 

Portal of church 

Aug, 418 .\.D. 

S 7 

137 

( k ( « 

Portal of baptistery 

April, 422 .\.D. 

5 S 


Riha 

Rock-hewn tomb 

Aug., 422 .\.D. 

2S2 


Dana 

l-'rayinents of lintel 

428 A.D. 

25(3 


Khirbit Hass 

Rock-hewn tomb 

April, 430 .\.D. 

181 


Kokanaya 

\"estibule of liouse 

Aug., 431 .\.D. 

3 7 

170 

Dar Kita 

Portal of cloister 

Aug., 431 .V.D. 


140 

‘Arshin 

Tomb 

May, 433 A.D. 

14 


Selemiyeh 

Lintel 

4,13 A.D. 

284 


Dar Kita 

I louse 

.•\pril, 436 A.D. 

5 ‘) 

155 

Rcfadi 

Lintel 

.April, 439 .\.D. 

I 18 


Ktellata 

“ 

Sept., 449 A.D. 

-73 


Dar Kita 

“ 

45 1 or 5 3 1 A D. 



Midjlcyya 

Sarcophagus 

( )ct., 462 .\.D. 

207 


Serdjibleh 

House I 

470 A D. 

<>4 

171 

t i 

“ 11 

.'\ug., 471 .\.D. 

M 3 

1 70 

Serdjilla 

Mosaic in baths 

July, 473 A D. 

217 

165 

Bettir 

House 

Ai)ril, 475 A.D. 

3 


Katura 

Lintel 

476 A.D. 

117 


Dcr Sim ‘an 

Doorway 

July, 479 .\.D. 

1 2 1 


< ( <• 


Oct., 479 A.D. 

122 


Babiska 

Portal of cloister 

Oct., 480 A.D. 

70 

135 

Sermeda 

Lintel 

482 .V.D. 

80 


Dana (nnrtliern) 

Portal of church 

.Sept., 483 .\.D. 

90 

142 

Khanasir 

F'ragment of lintel 

488-588 A.D. 

320 


i ( 

Gate of citadel 

Sept , 495 .\.D. 

31S 

301 


SIXTH 

CENTURY A.D. 



Dches 

Baptistery 

ca. 500 .\.D. 

Syr. 8 

206 

Bakirha 

Portal of cloister 

Xov., 501 .\.D. 

51 

190 

Khirbit Hasan 

Portal of church 

507 A.D. 

Syr. 6 

200 

Mektebeh 

Lintel 

(508 ?) A D. 

^ 311 





( Syr. 2 I 


Refadi 

House 

Aug., 5 10 .\.D. 

119 

252 

Zebed 

Lintel of church 

Sept., 512 A D. 

33 '">'' 

305 

Zor'ah 

Portal of church 

5 >5 A D 

43 7 

41 1 
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Page in 


ri.Kf 

Object 

Date 

Inscription No. 

Part II 

Rcfatli 

Window 

Dec., 516 A.D. 

120 



Khirbit il- Kliatib 

I'ortal of baptistery 

532 A.D. 

Syr. 

12 

201 

ISa'hmi-'hli 

Hapti^-tery 

536 A D. 

46 


239 

liabHka 

Stoa 

536 A.D. 

Syr. 

14 

265 

Dar Kita 

Portal of church 

June, 337 A.D. 

60 


202 

Sclciniych 

I'raoment of lintel 

542 A.D. 

285 



r.akiiha 

Portal of church 

June, 546 A.D. 

53 


209 

Kliana'-ir 

Lintel of church 

(546?) A.D. 

322 



l)ana (northern) 

1 dntel 

Aug.. 550 A.D. 

91 



Kinne^rin 

Lintels 

550 A.D. 

305, 306 


1 )ar Kila 

Power 

June, 551 A.D. • 

61 



kokan;i_\'a 

Lintel 

551 a.d. 

38 



Sliehi)a 

Arch (of church?) 

552 A.D. 

403 



Ikij-hniishli 

I louse 

June, 555 AD. 

47 



l)jfi\vani_\’eh 

Houndary stone 

April, 554 A.D. 

28 



Khirbit Hass 

1 -inlel 

May, 566 A.D. 

180 



l)ar Kita 

Portal of baptistery 

March, 567 a.d. 

62 


203 

'laUita 

Lintel 

Aug., 570 A.D. 

12 



il-1 lai\'at 

'■ 

March, 578 A.D. 

367, 368 


Khirbit Tczin 

Portal of church 

Aug., 585 A.D. 

54 


2 14 

Near KaM' il-lkaiat 

Roman road 

588 A.D. 

75 




si:vi:xTn ckxtury a.d. 




Seleniiyeh 

1 dntel 

June, 604 A.D. 

287 


298 

KlumaMr 

City ^ate 

604 A.D. 

319 


301 

Mu'allak 

Lintel of church 

606 A.D, 

332 


307 

I’labiska 

Portal of church 

609 A.D. 

71 


216 
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NAMES OE ARCHITECTS OR BUILDERS REFERRED 
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Insc, No., 

Page in 

X.inio 

I'itte in iH^criptiun 

I’lace 

Date 

Part III 

Part II 

Alexandros 

VMWyj- 

Tafha 


386 


Anios 

s;/,'oooty,; 

Kinnesrin 

550 A.D. 

306 


IRu'oo^ (\'arius) 

ziyy.nfi 

Hettir 

475 A-D. 

3 


Dama-; 

“ 

Kokanaya 

378 A.D. 

35 


1 hminos 

•* 

* t 

431 A.D. 

37 


hiu-’ebis 


Babiska 

389 A.D. 

66 


Kuinlo.-' ( ? ) 


Bettir 

475 A.d. 

3 


Kyrillas 

•• 

Ksedjbeh 

414 A.D. 

73 

J 137 

1 142 

Kyrios or Kyris 


Kasr il-Benat 


(67 

1 133 





1 76 

1 142 

K_\-n)s 


Dar Kita 

418 A.D, 

57 

( 138 




( 142 

-Malkhos 

** 

Riha 


283 


iMarkianos Kr'ri-i 


Babiska 

401 A.D. 

67 

133 

Xikator 

0C4000;J/jC 

Djebel Shekh Berekat 

86 A.D. 

( 100 

^ lOI 


Xoimos 

(no title) 

Serdj'ibleh 

470 A.D. 

( 93 

1 94 
278 


Sekundinos 

rr/v'TT^c 

Mughr Ramdan 

386 A.D. 


Syineones 

O'xoo6|xoi; 

Der Sim'an 


123 
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A 

A and i 2 , 89, 91, 146, 320, 41 1 
Acrnpoli'^ at Apamca, 52 
-Kdicula, 250 
Agiui'. l)ci, relief, 272 

I. 339 . 34'’, 351 

Agrippa II, 317, 322, 334, 33S, 339 
Alaliaster. 3S9 

Aleppo, 6, 142, 19S, 263, 305 
Altar, 64, 80, 414, 416 
Altar at Si‘, 416 
Altar at Suwe'la, 414 
Amboncs, 222 
Andarin, 295 

Animal tlgurc-s in mo.^aic, 291 
Antu;, 345 
Antakiyali, 52 
Anthemion, 340 

Antii.Lh, 4, 9, 15, 20, 47, 51, 57, 50, 74. Sj, 
142, 21S, 341, 40P 
Aiitiochoa XII, 321, 324 
Antoninu.. I’iu^, Emperor, 342 
Apamea, 3, 22, 47, 49, 51. 53, 74, 7!', S2, 231. 
285, 393 

Apollodoros of Pamascus, 342 
Apophjge, 357, 379 

Ap,e, 23, 35, 57, 91, 137. 149, iSo, iSS, 193, 
19S, 219, 225, 35S, 3S2, 405, 40S, 411 
Aqiieiliiet, 10, 49, 305, 3S3, 390 
Arabessques, 319 

Arabic castle, 10, 49, 52, in, 297 
Arabic settlement, 10 
Arabic tombstones, lO 
'Arak el-Eniir, 342 
Arcli, flat, 257 

Arch, trans\eise, 23, 120, 225, 249, 257, 314, 

jf’j- 371. 397. 40'’. 40S 

Arch, triumphal, 2b7, 268 
Arched entrance, 134 
Architect. See List of Architects 
Architraves, 29, 38, 39 
Arcuated architrave, 349 
Arcuated lintel, 19, 37, 97, 145 
Arcuated st}le, 15, 20 
Aretas III, 321, 324, 325, 333 
Aretas IV, 324, 33S 
‘Arshin, 17b, 19S 
Athena, relief, 2S1 
‘Atil, temple, 347; chureh, 406 
Atiium, 402 
Aurelius Victor, 377 

T1 

Ba'albek, 47, 4S, 6S, 73, 76, 25S, 317 
Bab il-IIawa, 58, 267 


Babiska, 44, 72, 131, 133, 164, ibS, 17b, 21b 
Balmtta, 44, 65, 105 
Bab\lon{a, 36 

B.ihr iI-Ab\ad. Sie 1 ako of Anii'*ch 
Balprba, 127, 190. 209, 243, 288 
Balconv, 178, 222 
Ball-and--'in.ket hin5,;C'>. 2b4 
llalu-'lt ade, 107, 17b 

Banuikka, 24, b3. 64, 71. 70, 127, 200, 241 
Banakfur, 44, <>i, 04, 78, 115, 107 
BankCisa, 42, b4, 88, 179, 103, 214 
Baiitisteiy, 22. 133, 133. 13S, 144. 130, iSi. 

190, 103, 202. 205. 200, 231, 233, 238 
Bai n>h Kalb I .an/eli. 1 18 
Bacall, 4, 3, 10, 12, 13. ib, 2f)4, 293. 207. 312. 
321-422 

ba>liakiih, 127, 171, 241 
Basliniishb, <>2, 73. 79. 228, >31, 23<», 24 ^ 232, 
264 

Basilica, 22, 55,99, 204, 214, 301, 343. 402 
Bi'ilical jilan, 13, 143. 180. 193, 2o») 

Baths. 14. 28S, 369, 377. 384 

Baths, Mi<ljlevvn, 2b4 

Bath", Seidiilla. 14b, ib;, 2b4, 288 

Baths, Shehb.u 384.300 

Ba\.leaf ornament. 159, 318, 3^8, 331. 380 

Ba/aar*", 34, 127, ib7, >43 

Ikhso, 204. 24;, 2b() 

Bell-low el, 103 

Benabil, 62, 63, 69, 75, 104. 115 
Bcuitiei. 2t8 

Bettii, I 18, 228, 230, 243 

Beveled tillet. 38 

Be\t Ak)iri\mat, 31b 

BiC‘»lumnar monument, 50, bo, bi, 42, 73 

Bilingual inscription, 324 

Binin. 154 

Blessed \'iroiii, relief, 307. 30S 
Ik.'rn, 51. 324. 377 

Braeketed cajiitals, 29, 41. 1)7. 177, 1S2. 

237 

Brackets, 50, 7S. 345 
Bricks, 20 

Bshindcda\a, bo, bi, 63, 64, So, 276 

B"!iindehmch. 81. 298 

Btiis.i, 134 

Biicrania, 16. 60, 64 

B‘uda, 85. 103, 159 

Built tonib", 103 

Buidj Bakirha. 3b. 66, 273 

Burdj iil-r>erunT. 235 

Bu"t", 273. 274. 27S. 274. 280. 281. 330 

Butties.-s «i\"tcm, 373 

Byzantine carving. 193 

429 


1 *\ /ant me donic, 3 10 
By/antiiie ornament, iqb, 210. 23; 

C 

“Cafe "at SeidiilLi. 179 

< 'aldariuni. 1 43. 2<)4. 384 

< 'ampanifot ni i apital", ^ ^o 

< \indU "lit k. 294 
tAmopy tomb. 73. 103, loS 
<’apifal. 27. 182. 194. 297. 2(,S 
( a? a».a!l.i. I .nip« 1 01 . 3fi<) 

<.‘ar\ino. 31, .j- 

< 'a'telluiii, 390 

ntial plan. 181. 400, 41 i 

< hah I", 4, 47 
('liaiKel, 302 

Chaiuel auli, 141. 13), 203. 231 
( liance 1 i ail, 8<) 

Cdiannelin^s. 326 

< 'liajicl at B‘uda. 103 
('l»ap< 1 . But d) id - 1 )ei uni. 235 

< 'ha[>el. 1 hiuw .11 . 232 
( haped. I"hruk. 89 
Cha[tel. Kasr Il>]i"n. 234 
<’ha|iel. Kefr I'iiI'IkIi, 236 
(.’hapel, K(er. I49 

(.dia[ el. Ma‘!am.i\a. 91 
C'hapel. Midjle\\a. 237 
Cdiapel. .\un\eh, 91 
Chapel. Kl'chd). 103 
(.'hapel, Snr. 150 
Chapels. 2^2 

Christian houtc sculpture, 422 

Chri"tism "\niboB. 32-34. 122, 130. 238. 2" 

( hm «. h at * Ar"lim. 198 

Chinch. Babi"ka, 131. 147. 133. 2i4 

Church. Baknh.i, 190, 209. 2SS 

Chuuh. Bamukka, 198, 20S 

("huieh, Banku"a. 88. 180, U13 

Chinch, Ba"hnii"hli. 231 

Chuieh, Bettii. 230 

Chinch, Binm, 134 

Chinch. Btii"a, 134. 238 

Chinch, Dana (iioithein'). 142 

Clunih. 1 >.u Kua. 137. 188, 202, 212 

(.lunch, Pehe", 203-20S 

Church, Per Sambil, 04 

Church, Per Seta. 1115 

( liurch, Pei d'ennanin, iSo. 19b 

Church, Pjer.uleh. 152 

Chinch, T^juwani\eh, 229 

Church, il-Barah. 97. 219 

(.'lunch. Kalb Lau/ch. 22, 98, iSo, 221 

Church. Kanawal. 407 
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Church. Ku'r il-Benat. 140 

Church, Ketr Xila. 216 

Chinch, Khirhit Ilubun, 199 

Church, Khirl'it Ha"-. Sj 

Church, Khirhit Tc/in. 214, 24^, 2SS 

Church. Khuicbat, 214 

Church, J\.Mk.ina\a, 146. 213 

Chuicli, K'C'lilicli, 135. 21S 

Cliinch, Mi«ljlcy)a, 96 

Cluirch, M'lialihah, 143 

Chinch, Mu'allak, 3116. 307 

Church uf the Huly Apo-tlc^, lS6 

Church i)f Pauland Mo-^C'-.ICn Kita, 137. 141. 

Cluirch nf St Henrgc at /'>r‘ah. 320. 411 

Church of ‘^t. Sergiu',. Ijahi-ka, 216 

Church of Sergiu?, Har Kita, 202, 29S 

Church of St. Simeon StHite". 22. iSo, 184. 

Churcli I'f the Trinity, Dar Kita. 212 

Church, Riu\elia. 163. iSo. 219. 225 

Church, Serdjiblch, 14S 

Church, Seidjilla, 95 

Church, Suweda, 406 

Chut oil, Tafha, 40S 

Church, Zebed, 305 

Chuichc'. S7-103. 131-155. 180. 1S4-237. 301- 
307. 4'^7'4*3 
Cinctine. 379 
Cisterns, n, 43. 306 
City gales, 53. 301, 393 
Cil) houses, 1 19, 225 
Ci\ il arclutecturc. 127. 164-lbS, 264-26*) 
Classic clcincMUs, 18. ,87. 1S3 

Cleai>tor\, 100, 145, 183, 204. 222, 223 
Clerical residence. 154 
Cloi-ter cnint. 152, 155. 190. 232 
Cadc*S\ ria, 321 
CulTL'iin^', S3 

Colonnaded .streets, 49. 51, 54. 37.8, 393 
Colonnettes. 1S3, 367 
Colos>al head, Kanawat, 419 
Cuniic figure.'* in Incze, 42a 
Cummoilus. Jhnperor. 331 
Coinpovice order. See Crdcr 
Conch. 258. 343. 367 
Concrete, 21. 37S. 406. 412 
Confession. 153 
Consoles. 319. 373. 380 
Constantine. Tnipcmt. 20 
Constantinople, 20 

CoiDtriiction. 23. 24. 34. 36. 130. 296. 312-316 

Construction, niegalithic, 19. 23. ii8 

Construction, p\rainida], 380 

Construction, \\oodcn. 7, 8. 10 

Corbeled capitals. Sec I)rackcte>i capiiaH 

Corbeling. 315 

Corbels. 152. 183. 193. 199 

Corbel-table, iSS 

Cornelius T'alma, 341 

( nrnicc'. 38. 40 

< i}pt. 166 

Ct \ pl< >p' TlicUs, 3S3 

< 'ubit, 37, 73 
Cu-liion < apit iC. 306 

(.■usp>. 30. 134. 130, 203. 212 231 
C\ cl' *peaii 'tyle, 42 

H 

Damascus, 4, 5. 295. 421, ^^4. 541, 442, 50, S, 
400 

Dana (nortliern ), 73. 142 


Dana ( southern 1. 243 

Dar Kita, 131. 137. 14S. 150, 155. 202. 212, 
288, 298 

]>ateil inoiuiincnts, 86, 130, 423-426 
l>.itc-. 1 8, ^4, 39 
Daiiwat. 44. 127. 172. 174. 170 
Detoicsti/ation. 9 

Dehc', 24 . 4 * 1 . 72 . I 7 (', 1 71 . 205 . 20 t). 208 . 

230. 243, 232, 274, 2SS 
r)enictrius. 321 
Denticulated cornice, 402 

L>er >ainbil. 26. 94. I IQ. 154. 164. 177, 258. 

^7;. 

Der ^et.b I18. 160. 193. 193. 214. 238. 243. 288 
T>er siiiuan. 104. 135. 173. 268 
L)ei Teimanin, 153. 196 
J )erit ‘A^izeh. 6. 273 

Diaconicimi. 88. 103. 147. 193. 195. 219, 222. 
^84 

Diaperuork, 32. 176 
Diazoma, 392 
Diocletivin, Icnipcror, 20 
Dion\*.o>., iclief. Apamca, 37. 28*) 

Dioni.'O-,, relief. riik\a. 282 
Dipylon. 34 

I)i?k?, 27. 31. 32. 92. 172. 191. 201. 206, 214. 
31 9- 33'‘> 

lilclicl ]:rui'ha. I. 5. 21. 2’, 23. 24. 42, 49, 
5S, f)I, fif>, 71, 7S. Sy, IcS, III. 117. IlS. 
I3I, 135, 164. I6S, I7I. 176, 190. 230, 23S, 
243- -299 

l>jul>cl HulaLiIi, 3, ('>. 23, 5S. 151 

Djsl'cl Ilaui.iii, 4. II, 310-422 

r>|cl.a I. 5 , 21 . 23 . 46 . 50 . fty. So. Si. 

89 . loS, III, 1 14 , 1 71 , 241 . 260 . 29 S 
IljelicI il-lIa'S. 3 , 4 , 10 , 14 , 29 ;. 310 
Djcbcl il-'i'. 4 

Djfl'Cl Kill.!, 4, 9 , 10. 21. 22. 23. 37. 49, 

64. 74. S2, Sj. 92. 103, 105, no, 1 12, 1 19. 
125. 132, 141. 146. 132. 169. 179, 177. 219, 
243. 250. 253, 291 
Du-liel >Iil'Lt, 14. 293-310 
Djcla! sliCIJi Ik'icK.'it, I, 9 , 13, 47, 99 , 143, 
199. 273 

Djel'cl Turl.ili.i, 91 

Djcui'kli, 31. 119, 120, 127. 12S, 129. 132, 
234, 291 

liji.i iI-.Mnilj'l.il, 4') 

I liulil' /el'C'l. 203, 300 

Djfiu .iiiiycli. 80. 107. 109 179, 22-8, 22<). 299 
Dniilr, 3. 74. 293. 400 

Dome. 20. 29. 27. 247, 310. 313, 370, 37S, 
3S4. 397, 409, 41 1 

l)onustic areliiteeture, 22. 69. 114- 127. 169- 
179. 231-294, 313 

l>oor-eap. 30. 31, SS. 139, 152. IQ2, 19S 

J >oors, 12 . 2*13 

! >"i n e< •liiinn-*. 63 

T>om. f.iyadi. 64 

I )oric •'t\ie. 80 

l)o\elaiIed p-int, 29*) 

Dronn-s, 54. 105. 106. i;8, 1 7S 
I )ruse \ illagt . 198 
I'm-e-*. ;. 69. 21*) 

] )r\ ina'-onrv. 14. 21 
J Jwelhngs. 14 

I'i 

Ibigle. relief. 281 
Kaithqu ike-, 


Kccle.sia>tical buildings. 155. 237 
I.ehinu.s. 27 

elevated ■'sarcophagus, 103. 107. 299 

rdliptical apsc. 409 

Elliptical dome. 373. 412 

Eme-a, 47. 49 

Knt.iiiLiUires, 27. 331, 337 

r.iita'.is, 79, 332 

I'intranccs. 124 

Epiphanea. 47 

eras, 34 

Eros, figure. 273 

Eii})hiates. 47 

Exedta, 3S2 

F 

l a-cia, 331. 333 
Festoim--. 103. 132 
l''i_4urf' of (leitic'S, 2S1 
Fnf-'tory hi'use, 233 
I-Ianibcaux. 134 
Flat rcinf, 129 
1' luted Lolumn', 21 1 
Funt. 139, 209 
Forest', 7- 1 1 
Fijuntain, 263 
Frieze, puhniated, 31, 366 
Frieze, tri”Iyplia!, 2S 
FrigiiUrium. 3S6 
Fnkya, 106. 164. 27S 
Funeral banquet, lelief, 278 

G 

Gable roof, 126 

Ciabled tomb, no 

Garden-liouse, Kokanaya, 271 

Gate', eiiy, Apaniea, 33 

Gate-, city, Khanasir, 301 

Gates, city, Shehbii. 393 

Gateway, 122. 190, 369 

Gateway of temenus, 346 

Gateway., Si', 361, 377 

Genu, reliefs, 277 

Geometrical figure., 317 

Geometrical patterns, 17, 132, 317, 340 

Gerasa. 31, 377, 393 

Geryniie-s, lelief, 273 

GLi.., 196 

fi'.rape-vine, 17, 31, 32, 37, Si, 99, 139, 203, 
29S, 309, 317, 319. 331, 332, 334. 338, 339, 

345' 350 

(irape-\ine and pomegranate, 331, 332 

Cl cco->\ rian, 21, 38 

( ircek architect-. 86 

Creek iiiHucnce. 324, 332 

Cr<mnd-plan-. 35 

(iuillMelie, 31 S, 345 , 351 

Ciutj-. 326 

ir 

Hadiian, I^mperor. 59. 362 

1 lagia Sophia, Con-lantinoplc, 183. 193. 313 
Hama, 4. 47, 49, 263 
Hamaili, 47 

Hatp. in sculjiturc, 28^, 420 
Hariaii il-'AMamid. 5, 295. 398, ^90 
Hei--. *), 10, 63, 105. t6o, 164, 219, 246, 249, 
270 

Ilattan. 108 

Hauran. 17, 205, 298.422 
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P 


354 

Helio>, 273 

Herakles, relief, 274 
Hermes, relief, 2S1 
Herod Agrippa I. 324. 337. 33S 
Herod AiUipa--, 33S 

Herod the Great. 31 1, 322. 324, 333. 33S 
Herodian st}Ie. 312 
Hexagon plan, 238 
Hexastyle temple. Shehba, 37S 
Homs, 4, 49. 286, 295 
Hood mold, 30, 136, 142, 210, 401, 408 
Houses, 69, 78, 80, 84. 114.127, 169-1 7Q. 251 
264 

I 

Idumean dynasty, 323, 337, 33S, 341 
il-Barali, 6, 10,35,97, 119, 127, 155,159, 164 
219, 243, 244, 246, 261, 270, 288 
il-Haiyat, kalybe, 397 
il-Haijat, sculptures, 41S 
il-llkijaneh, 295 
il-Malikiyeh, 313 
il-Matkh, 4 

il-Mgharah, 82, S3, 15S, 293 
il-Mrauwakali, 83 
Inclined jambs, 44 
Inns, 140, 155 

Inscription, Greek, in mosaic, 2S8 
Inscriptions, 7 

Inscriptions, Djebel Sliekh Bcrekat, 47 
Inscriptions, Ilittito, 47 
Inscriptions, Nabataean, 31 1, 323, 324 
Inscriptions, Palmyrene, 5O' 51 
Inscriptions, Phenician, 47 
Inscriptions, Syriac. 34, Sb, 201, 202, 209, 21, 
222, 265, 305 
Insula, 1 16, 1 17 
Ionic capital, 3, 41, 74, 174, 201 
Ionic, Roman, 399 
‘Ireh, 414 
ir-Rimeli, 421 
Isbruk, 89, 1 14 
Isriyeh, 4, 76 
is-Sabkha, 4 

K 

Kaddu, sculptor, 323 

Kal'at il-Mudik. See Apamea 

Kal'at Sim'an, 3, 22, 180, 184, 192, 193 

Kalybe, 383, 396, 397, 41S 

Kanatha. See Kanawdt 

Kanawat, 402, 406, 41S 

Kasr ‘Allaru/, 249 

Kasr il-Uenat, 59, 140, 151, 155, 156, 22 
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Kasr il-lleiiat, near Ha^jS, 221 

Kasr Zebed, 300 

Katura, 61, 73, 272 

Kefr Ambil, 256, 263 

Kefr Binneh, 198 

Kefr Finsheli, 46, 236, 276 

Kefr Kermin, 58 

Kefr Kila, 46, 216 

Kefr Mare^, loS, 240, 243 

Kefr Ruma, 63 

Kfer, 46, 1 18, 149, 155, 192, 269 
Khana^ir, 296, 300, 309 
Khan Sebil, 263 
Khirbit Fari-', loS 


Khirbit Hawaii, 199, 243 
Kliiibit Ha-'--, 22. ^3, 82, 02, 112, 120, 123, 
125, 157, 17S, 27S, 2S7 
Khiilht Tevin, ino'.aie, 2S8 
Kliureli.'it, 46, 214 
Kinne-rin. SeeChakis 
Kirk Be/a, 46, 114, 115, 119, 26(» 

Kr)kana\a, 104, 109, 146, 173, 174, 179, 213, 
243. 269, 271 

Ksetlibeli. 131, 133, 138, 14S, 150, 21S 

Ktell.'il.i, 64, 105, 270, 277 

Kii])l»eh, 315, 412 

Kubbit Babutta, 13, 65 

Kurkan\a, 5 

Kuwed-:, 4 

K\ulla-', arehitCbt, 137. 142 
Kvri--, architect, 142 
Kyiu->, architect, 13S. 142 

L 

Lake of Antioch, 3 
Latrina, 129. 254 
La\a f'*nnatl«>n, 295 
Lebanon, 12 
Le« 1 ja, 5, ir, 12 
Lernvcan IHdra, relief, 274 
Lime>t'>ne, 15 

r.ion'', ^euli)turc<l, Sr, 416 : ^hakka, 41O 
Loggia, 175. 177, 261, 263 
Loophole^, 257 
Lunette', 32, 1S2, 260 

M 

Ma'arrit Betai, 74, 113 
*• Ma'arrit in-Xubnan, 03, 19S 
Mad.ileli, 373 
Malclius I, 333 
Malchu^ II, 324 

ilaleichatli, son of Mo'aieiu. 334 

-Ma'ram.i).!. 90, 91, 172 

Marble revetment', 37S, 381, 3S9, 305 

Marble tilc'. 204 

Marcit' Aureliu', 59, 347, 351 

Marinus, 38 1 

Market, 12S, 16S 

Markiano-, l\\ri>, arehitci.t, 133. 142 

Mar .-s.xb.f. prc", 269 

Ma'sarteli, 242 

Mausoleums. 14, 103 

Medallions. 2S0 

Medusa, relief, 275 

Metope, 327 

Midjleyy.i, 35, 96. 105, 106, 127, 154, 237 
[, 264, 270, 2S8, 203 

Misnuyeli, 12 
Mo'aierii, 323 

Mohaimneiian invasion, 10. 218, 2S2 

Moblmg. cable, 333 

Moldings, 27. 20, 37. 38, 1,81. 316 

Moldings, base, 3119 

Moltlings. classic. 257 

Moldings, hood, 30, 142. 401, 40S 

Moldings, mcisetl, 30, it)3, 199, 204. 20S. 22 

Mortar, 20, 24, 20b, 304. 388 

Mosaics. 14. 105, 2S7-293, 320. 413 

Mos.pie, 51 
Msli.tl.bak. 143 
i\lu*allak. to, 305 
Muslieiiiut, 3IC1. 34!! 


Miisiei.ins, relief, 283, 420 
Mutulcs. 326 

X 

Xbdi.it.can names. 438 
Xbdi.It.i .in pel lod. 314 
X-.abat.v;an seul[tture, 414 
Xa'oat.ean stele, 323 
X'.ib.it.e.in stvie, 316, 317 
X'ab.it.e.iii toiiil>s. 31b. 333 
X'.ib.it.i ails, 321, 322. 323 

Xbios, 1 13 

Xaithcx. 97. iSi 
Xativc element’s. 19 
Xel.I, 346 
N’cphc'ih, 426 

Niche, 17S, 25S. 280, 332, 344. 350, 354. 367, 
37 t' 374 i 3S3. 387 

Nike, figure, 273, 417 
Xrin\el!. 42. 44. 46. 64. 90. 91. 103, 1 14 
Nymph, tigiire of. 41 9 
XAmpha:um, 383 

O 

‘(d»ai'ath, 323 

Oblique s<[uarc', 330. 336, 40S. 415 
Oetvigon plan, 237 
(.leulus, 24S. 373 
Odainath, 325 

< hleiun, 377 

Oibmanufactorie', 267, 270 
01i\ e-pie'-sC', 26S 
Clpu" rdieulatum, 49, 296 
(»r<ki, k'onqui'ite, 316, 349. 401 
Order, I 'orinthian, 28, 02, 66, 70, 93, 95. 125, 
141. 147, 150, 154, 1S2, 211, 316, 345; de- 
ba'c-d, 14;, 233; uncut, 106, 113. 123, 132, 
138. 141. 143, 147, 151, 150. 173. 20S, 21S 
Ol.kl, 27, 41. bl. 65, 78, 80, 99, 109, 

122, 316. 326, 336. ileba'Cd, 25S 

< >rder, Ionic, 28, 6i, 88, 109. 123. 298, 336, 

367; doba'cd, 145, 14S, 152, 173, 175, 1S2. 
191. 233: Roman. 399 
( >idei, Syrian, 2o, 155 
Order, Tu'Can, 28, 124. 179: debased, 25S 
(drders. 24, 1S3, 1S7, 316. 399 
Oucntal de'ign-s, 1S3, 317 
Oriental detaiK, 324 
<'>riental intiuonce, 86, 310, 322 
Oriental origin, 34 
Orientation, 87, 403 

(iinament, 16, 27-34, 37, 297, 316-320, 406 
( hontc', 3, 16 
Otacilia, 402 

P 

P.untiiig, 293, 294, 413 
Palace, 370 

Pahue ot IHreano-, 342 
I'alace, Sbakk.L 369 
Palace. 3S2 

Palm btaneb, 200 
Psdm ornament, 80, 82 
Palm-tice, 310. 380 
P-ihiuia. 4. 40, 76, 77, 377, 393 
Pandokheion, 133. 196 
Panel', 32. 264, 302. 343 
Paiapet'. 32. 1 1 7, 167, 173. 302 
Parotid', 330 

l‘a\e<l toutt\aid, 346, 348 
Pa\ement, 264, 3111 
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I’cic.iks, 31, 2SS, 294 
i'cALM^k^ in lllns.LU. 2SS 
Ik .n in ]i.Liiuin‘4, 2n4 

Ik'lc't.il, 107, loS, 351J. 379 
Ikkiiucnt. k;. lot). 3I17 
IV-n'lentise', 24^^ 

IViil))'!'", 31. o4*‘* .10/ 

1 ‘li ij)!)- 1 .il tt-'m|)lc^, 314, 354 
IVi ij'ltji ' )>. 32S 
Ik-i I't.oii. 335 

327, 329 

lkr~i.\, 20 

IVi^i.in inviiiii'n. Q, 21^3 
Ikti.i, 321, 333 
r!a-ni\, t/lnt. 273 
I’liiUp of M.n-cil')!!. 32i> 

I'lulil) till Ai.il). r.mi'ci.it, 313, 313. 3('i9, 377, 
3uS, 402 

Plulijii'nion. Slnlikil, 3^*^ 

Pllilip|iopiill'. 3*19 
Plu'it.al oiinUtiDii', 3, 7 
Pu 29 

Plt,'Ii, if), 23, 24, 225, 220. 231. 314 
Pn-H suk'UUUC'f f'll lolunnli, 33, I.'il, 221. 
296 

Pi.in of lionn-'i, <>9 

Pl.ini, 23, 13‘k) ^77 

Pl.iALr, 24. 293 

Pki'tci oinannnt, 3S9 

Pl.iiti.'it'l w.ilk'. 293, 413 

I'kito ti ;u u \ , lof), 237 

P'Dliuni, 77. 113, 344. 347 

Pi.lv^oinil in.iioni}, 37. 42. 44. 47, I14 

Pol\oon;\I jil.in. iSi, 193 

PoniLoi.in.iti.., 317, 331. 332 

roiiK. ^E\n:Ut.‘-li cc in uioi.ii'., 

riipuLitum. 9 

I’o! ^.]\L 194. 2 1 1 

I’ortx i.«., 

Porl^N, 201). 354. 372 
I'ifitr.iit ItLi^N. 274, 279 
I’oitraU', 402. 415. 41S 
l’rc'*k"nKin pt-ii'pl, 321, 34I 
S, 37. 267. 2^'S-27 o 
I’ nilfU-', 1 -in] >1.1 ' >r, 3' .7 
I’tnfik'-, 27, 3S, 39 
iTiiinu)-, 32^. 345 

I’pij), >111011', 23. 34. 35. 97, 130. i;i, 135, 
144, I So, jSi, 220 
Pr'>^l\Ic tctr.i'tsK , 351 
i’r'itho'i'. SS, i;3, i<!3, 222, 234 
I’ui'iina, 355 

I’ui.liA li.itlo, 14, 2SS. 309. 377. 3S4 
Tulflu huiMln^', 1E4, iC'C', i''>7 
I’uU inat^ >l frit/c, 401 
I’\lon. 6S 

lAiaini'i, 109, no, lli, 32^') 
lAranii'! ri>uf, 24; 

I’sraniMal III. 15S. l-'^2. 243. 24^, 

326 

(JuairN, 105 

<Juai tcr-i.f'luiiin, 345 

K 

Raking on iin.c, 6S 

KRc'ali, 103, 105, III, IT2, 239 

Kc^ula.’, 32'') 

KpIk f', 272-2S5, 307 


Kc-'ci voir. 3S9, 390 
kc'iilLiu C". <V), S6 
Re'!'"!!'!", 143 

Ri'-aut, 401 

Rivctmcnt-', 20, 37S, 3S1 
Riha. •). S2 
Rinn.au\. 17 

Ro. k-hcwn cliaiubtr'. 45. oo, 103 
R' n-k-ln. \\ n it'iiil 73* '^ 3 * "^ 3 * *'^ 3 * 

-73 

Riiman aitliilvi tui la U). 4'' 

Rt Milan Rii'li^i , 4^> 

Kuuuin intliKiKc. 37* 34 ^ 

Roman lonu, 70, 391) 

Roman oi.l«_i'. 4S 

Roman i oaik 57, 3^, 140, loS, 207 

Roman ''ttic. 34 

KumanL'tjuc, ui, 134, 300 

Rom.m'. 12 

Rome, 404 

Roof-., woiiilen. f 3 * ^ 4 ?’ 3 ^- 

Rulinlc. 37S, 392, 395 

Ku\m.- 1 i.’i. -o. 2 i'k .^ 4 , ' 19 . kK' "A >‘.P 
iiu. 04 . 03. 07, o.'i. 134. i"o- <" 4 . -' 9 . 
.' 47 , -’; 5 . -’50, i'tj- 

S 

Saracenic l-uiMin^, 199. 409 
SaiacLinc la'llc. At.ikn. ea'tlR 

S.^Koplingii.. loj, 10.4. no, in, ’43, 248. 
230, 237 

?Ji.,..K, 21. 22, 341 
Scit-cii', 151 
SluIi'IoI'. Kllif'lu 

Sculpture, 17. iS, 114. S4, ,43, ion. 272, 2S7, 
3 " 7 - 3 <’ 9 - 3^’4 

Sculpture in lijcPcl Ilaur.in. 414-422 
Sclnniscti. 4, 295. 297, 21)4 
Silcnc. liint. 273 
Scltuci-l .llcllit' ctuic. 342 
StlU.imi HUM), 103 

4 cnn-'l'>iue, 21, 27. 90, 97. 131. I3 m. 145, 149, 
1S7, 193, 220, 342 
SL|>timiu=i I'.mpeior, 31*3 

‘‘Scia\a,' Kanawat, 337, 339, 402, 407, 411) 
ScnljibUh. 147, ibh. 170, 172, 233 
Sn-liilla. 33. S'^* J-4) 14^-'* ^64, jf* 3 . 179. 230, 

Sciiaue. ‘*'Cc Rriyeh 

Stimuli, 3, bj 3S, no. I'l. ^3, 104, 13^. ik)0. 
- ^ / 

St\tui', Alt\an'lfi, 330 
Slia-k 126, 172 

MiakVa, 39f), 40b 
Sliul', i2n 

Slitliba. 31. 74. 320, 300, 370, 41Q, 422 
Shop-, 127, ir.7 

'^1 , 322. 333 334 ’ 3*'R 4 ^ 7 ) 4 -i 
71. Si. 173 
Si-ci U'. 3t(0 
^pto,. 82 

S[>n.il. iSS, 212 
Sj-Tal loop. iSi. 20S 
Si u , cliapi 1 . i 3'i, 153 
Slab]. 14. n«i. 123 
Sta^c bml'l'iiL'-, 3'tt 

Siaiii.i>t. 12S, 331, ’So. 3S3. 301, |Oi, 413 
Stan 77, 123 

1.) 1.1 .1. 4;.,, ;74, 3S1, 4,,', 

St.ltuc ..1 1 1 ) 1...') ill, I .11 il. 42 p 41 4 


Statues, 456, 4.41, 4S4, 4,47. 49.4 
. 4 tele. 54, S2, 2Sl'i, 424 
Steps ot temple, 444, 447 
Stoa. 127, 0 . 4 . 204 
Stone ilooi. no, 09, 21)4, 297 
Stone Ikmrs. 4 , ly, 124 , 149, in'), 244, 414, 
3 ?? 

Stone luiit. 1 ', 237 

‘>ioiR‘ M>ot. 74, tjS, 103. 112, i2<). 173' ^74* 
179, 221, 249, 240. 40, 415, 444, 44.), 4S2, 

40;, 409 

Slone ''tuK , Si 

StitU', 13. 113. ari4 
Sti ini^-tour'f. 201”), 251 
Stutco, 314 

Suneila. 12. 317, 324, 327, 334, 40b, 411 

S\ii.u, lb 

S)rivic oralTili, 2bL: 

S\tian inlluente, 1S3 
S\ i i.in ■'ts It, 2 1 

1 ' 

Tafh.'t, 40b. 40S 
'Liltua. 107, III, 243 
I'cll Ntbl MimlT). 4" 

I'tnitno'. b)b 

Tcmiile, 35. 94 

'rcniple, 'Atil, 347 

Tenii>Ie, Ibubj Ilikirha, b6 

Tcinplc. Dniei, 400 

'rtin]>!c, Han an il-‘ Aw aini'l, 39S 

Temple, I'riNcb. 76 

Ttinple, jcru'.iltm, 337 

Temple, Mu^bennef, 346 

Temple of Ra’.il Samin, Si‘, 31 1. 322. 334. 3(12, 

415 

'ftmiile C)f lltlioN, Kanawat. 354. 41S 
'Itinple of llie Sun. Ibi'albek. 19 
Temple of the Sun, Palinsra, 50 
Temple of Vcnu', Ra'albck, 7^^ 

Ttinjile of ZcU'. Kanawat. 331. 419 
Temple. Suwe>U. 311. 322.327, 334, 33b. 353 
Ttin]ilc. Tafha, 40S 
Tfiniilc tomb. 103, 104. 112. 249 
Ttpi'lirium. 386 
'rcrmanin. 6. 193 
'leiratcil bill'lilf'. 9. 10 
Tttrapvlon. 393 
rttia't\lc in anti'. 35S 
I Iitater, 337 - 37 ^* 37 ^ 
rhtattr at slithba. 390-392 
'I'hoalion. 337 

Thitf-'tory hoU'e. 173. 17b. 261 

4 oii;b. llibuUa. b3 
4 oiiib, llimukka. 63. 241 
4 'omb, IHnakfut, bl 
4 oinb. llRhakuh. 241 
4 'omb, R'hm'lelaca, bo 
I I >iiib, 1 bill.!, 109 

4 'oiiJ., l)iu\\anDeh, 107. 109. HO 
4 oiub, Ija". 103. ibo. 24b 
4 omb, il-M-haiab. 158 
4 'i >inl >, Ka'i iI -1 Ibai 1 a. 24I 
4 'Mnib, K< fi M.ui', loS. 240 
4 '( >iiib, ]\li tii.i'ir, 300 
4 'i piiil K hii 1 'it I ai i 108 
4 oinb, K hn bit 11 , i", I 1 2 
I oinb, l\ol.ana\,i. 104. 109. 23 o 
4 '' >iub. K 1 1 llil.i, b j. 

4’i 111) 1 •. M 1’ an II 1 lefar. 74 



Tomb, Ma'arrit Malir, io6 

Tomb "f Antiocho-'. I aniycb, lio 

Tomb of RuuOlia. 247 

I'oinb of l)iogcnc^ (>0 oallol), 160 

'rotub of ]ui>cbio>, Kbkan.'ua. 104, 250 

Tomb of Hamralli, Suweba. 317. 322. 324 

'bomb of lamlRliU', Palm\ia. 50 

Tomb of KaS''iano^, I )juu aniveh. 109 

Tomb of Oh mpiaiic, Dana, 73 

Tomb, Riiwclia. 2b, 106. 247 

Tomb, Serdjilla, 250 

Toml), Taltita, 107. iii 

Tomb, Zcbed, 299 

Ti.mh-, 22. 25-40, 60-65, 75-75, ,S3, 105 
15S-164, 240-251, 299, 325 
Towct. 69, 123. 125. 12S. 149. I5h. 265. 
Trabcatcnl st\le, 15, 20 
Tracery, 374 

Trajan, Emperor. 57, 362 
Tran'itpt, 15 1 

Tran''\LT''e archo'', 397, 406, 408 
Trapezoidal capitah, 109 
Tribune, 405 

Triple gate\\ay. Si‘, 3^2, 377 
Triple transverse archer, 358 
Triptych, 307 
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Triumphal archc’s, 207 
Tusean capital, 177 
Ti \?/ ' \] afh/, relief, 279 
d'wj-ted flutings. 231 
d'w (V'.ti )rv pnrtico, 33 
• 333 Tcm[..inum. 114, 333, 401 

U 

Units of nrca,urcnient, 34, 36, 4S, 202 

V 

' 114 - 

Vault, 20, 25, 26, 106, 315. 384, 395 
339 ^■egetati,.n, 7 

Ventilation, 257, 262 
Ve^tiaria, 387 
Vo'-tibule-'. 1 5$. 179 
Victory, figure of. 419 
A'llla, Dehes, 1 71 
Villa, Serdjilla. 124 
Villa'^, 1 19. 177, 255 
Villa'', Ruwch.i, 122, 255 
^'ine {>attern>, 317 
VilruMU', 326 
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Volute'., 30. 252 
VoU'i'joir, 25 

W 

Wadi Maithun, 2S5 
Wall-painting--. 14, S3, 293. 294. 320 
Wall-. 24. 37, 313 
Watch-tower-, 127. 128, 337 
Water-pipe-. 3S5, 3S7. 3S9. 395 
Water--upply, 3S5, 3S7. 3S9. 395 
Well, 247, 24S 
Well-Liirh, 120 
Well-liou-o, Kteli.\t."i. 270 
Wniflinv, Kanawat, 403 

Wiinluw'-. 12 . 71, 1S2. 196, 257, 260, 262, 

373- 374 

W ine-})res'?C'., 267 
W(;otI, 8, 19 

Wooden construction, 406 

Z 

Zebe< 1 . 10. 296, 299. 301, 305 
Zenobia, 50 
Zor'ali, 41 1 
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